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SESSION 1897-98. 



PIBST OBDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

Tnfi First Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, H6tel M^tropole, on Tuesday, November 2, 
1897, when a Paper on " The Railway System of South Africa " 
was read by the Hon. Sir David Tennaiit, K.C.M.G., Agent-General 
for the Cape of Good Hope. 

Sir Henry Bulwer, G.C.M.G., a Member of the Council of the 
Institate, presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 114 Fellows 
had been elected, viz. 24 Resident and 90 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows :— 

Hugh Qumey Barclay, Henry Birchenough, Alfred E, Booth, Seymour 
Brmim, Harrv Broume, Bev. WitUam A. CampbeU, M,A,, Sir Albert J. Leppoc 
Cappel, K.CJJ!., 8. Trouncer Doumes, The Bt. Hon. the Earl of Hatewood, 
George 7. Henderson, Biehmond Henty, WUliam Hickinboiham, Alfred P. 
HiXUer, BA,, if J>., Samuel Kennedy, LM.C.S., L.B.C.P., A. M. Laredo, 
Murdo 8, Mackeneie, David S. Pace, John Warrington Bogers, Q,C., Bobert 
J*. W. Schmidt, PKD., A. W. Stoddart, Heinrich F. Von Haast, Captain 
MaUhew P. Webster, W. Basil Worefold, MA,, A. Ellis Wynter, M.D,, 

jamB»C»S* 

Non-Besident Fellows : — 

CoUan AcuU (Nataif), WUUam H Adams, B.A, (Gold Coast Colony), B. W. 
Bates (Mataheldand), Alexander BeU {New Zealand), Hon, Andrew Q. Blair, 
MJ^, (Canada), WUliam C. Bowman (Matabeleland), John M, Campbell 
(Gold Coast ColonjA, Tom Efennell Carlisle (Siam), Baboo Kali Churn 
OhaUerjee (Indit^, Hon. T. North Christie, M.L,C. (Ceylon), Nicholas CoU 
(Victoria), WUliam F. OolUns (British Columbia), James M. Cran, M.B,, 
C.M. (British Honduras), A. W. Gumming (Cape Colony), J. F, Cunningham 
{British Centred Africa), Hon, Sir Louis H, Davies, K.C.M,G, (Canada), 
Philip V. Davies (Western Australia), W. Karri D:kvies (Western Australia), 

B 
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Rudolph De Oroot (Sierra Leone), Brigade- Surgeon Harry A. De LauUmr, 
MM.C.S. (New Zealand), Mudaliyar J, W. Charles De Soysa, MJL., J.P. 
(Ceylon), E. J, Dillon (Victoria), H, F, Duncombe (Bahanuu), Albert Duke 
Essien (Gold Coast Colony), John B, Esuman-Owira (Oold Coast Colony), 
J, Oau (Transvaal), J. H. Qeddes (New South Wales), John Oibbs (British 
Central Africa), Charles Oluyas (Transvaal), Somerset H, Graves (New 
Zealand), Salvatore Orech, M.D. (Malta), J, Nathaniel Hamer (New ZealandS, 
George M, Harding (Cape Colony), Charles Hayne (Cape Colony), ]j, 
Clements Henry (Gold Coast Colony), Henry T. Hill (Tran^aal), John F. 
Hitchins (Natal), Henry J. Hofmeyr, B.A, (Transvaal), Robert Lancelot leners 
(Victoria), John H. Jamieson (Transvaal), E. O, Johnson (Sierra Leone), Hie 
Cfrace William West Jones, D.D. (Lord Archbishop of Cape Town), Colonel 
H B. Lassetter (New South Wales), Rt. Hon, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, G,C.M.G,, 
M.P, (Canada), William Lech (Transvaal), William Low (Commissioner of 
Tobago), Kenneth Mackenzie, A,R.S,M. (Sherbro), Ernest Mansfield (New 
Zealand), John S, Martin (Grenada), LcUa Kashmiri Mull (India), Robert 
D^Oyley Noble (Cartada), Sisson C. Norris, J.P, (Matabeleland), Redmond 
Orpen (Cape Colony), Hon, William H, Osmand,M.L,C. (Victoria), Thomas D. 
0' Toole (New Zealand), Edward Paget (Matabeleland), Hubert S. Perkins 
(Cape Colony), Robert H. Perks, M,D, (SotUh Australia), WilHam F. Piper 
(New South Wales), Hon, Lt.-Col, Edward G, Prior, M.P. (British 
Columbia), Henry C, Quin (Matabeleland), Fred W, Ralph (South Australia), 
Robert FitzRandolph (New Brunswick), Alderman Malcolm Reid, tTJP. 
(South Australia), George Richards (Transvaal), James Richmond (Jamaica), 
Capt, William J. Robertson (Cape Colony), W. J. Rogers, M,D, (Transvaal), 
John Shelly (Gold Coast Colony), Robert F, Sholl (Western Australia^, Bt. 
Rev. John Taylor Smith, D.D, (Lord Bishop of Sierra Leone), Charlee 
Sonnenberg, M.L.A. (Cape Colony), Thomas Siurgess (Cyprus), Thomas 8, 
Sword (Queensland), Herbert J. Taylor (Matabeleland), George M, Theal, 
LL,D, (Cape Colony) (Honorary), David TheophUus (Cape Colony), Hon, 
Nathan TJiomley, M,L,C, (Victoria), Frederick C, Tricks (Victoria), Lt.-CoL 
J, J, Tucker, M,P. (New Brunswick), Hon. John S. Udal (Fiji), Spencer W. 
Von StUrmer (New Zealand), Henry Vroom, junr. (Gold Coast Colony), Henry 
Wainscot (Western Australia), H. L. Webster (Transvaal), Brigars R. 
Williams (Gold Coast Colony), Ernest Williams, A.M.Inst. C.E. (Transvaal), 
Ernest G. H. Williams, M.R.C.S., L.R.Cd*. (Jamaica), John Winkfield 
(Lagos), William Woodbum (Transvaal). 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of Books, 
Maps, kQ.y had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chaiuman : From the statement which has just been read 
by the Secretary, you will have gathered that a substantial addition 
has been made to the number of our Fellows since our last meeting 
on June 15, and I may take this opportunity to mention, for your 
information, that the Institute numbers, at the present time, 
nearly 4,200 members. The year which is about to close has been^ 
marked with a particular distinction as being the sixtieth year oV 
the reign of our most gracious Sovereign, an event which was 
celebrated in the summer, both in this country and throughout tho> 
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Empire, by an enthusiasm and an outburst of loyal feeling whioh 
will be still fresh in your recollection. In the universal rejoicings 
this Institute did not &il to take its part, and it had the privilege 
of offering its welcome and hospitality to many visitors from across 
the seas — some of them the honoured guests of the nation — the 
Premiers of the self-governing Colonies, distinguished represen* 
tatives from India, and many others from various parts of the 
Empire. At this moment our most respectful and regretful 
sympathy is with the Queen and the Boyal Family, in the loss with 
which the closing year has been clouded, by the death of H.B.H. the 
Duchess of Teck, a princess whose amiabihty of disposition, 
kindness of heart, and the active part she took in all good works 
had long endeared her to the nation. The Institute has also to 
deplore the death, within the last few days, of Lord Bosmead, who 
was for some years one of our Fellows, and of Mr. W. J. 
Anderson, a Member of our Council, both of whom were closely 
connected with the country which is the subject of the Paper to be 
read this evening. Sir David Tennant, Agent-General for the Cape 
Colony, has been good enough to undertake to read the first Paper 
of our new session. He has chosen for his subject the railway 
q^stems of South Africa ; and as South Africa has of recent years 
been much before the public, and the development of its wealth has 
enlisted a large support in this country, attracting many people 
and the investment of a considerable capital, some account of the 
railways which have been constructed there, and of the system ob 
systems of communication which connect the seaports with the 
interior and one part of the country with another, will, I am sure, 
have a practical interest for all those who are interested in South 
Africa ; while in the reader of the Paper we have one who, from a 
long residence in that country, and from having held for over 
twenty years the honourable position of Speaker of the Legislative 
Assembly at Cape Town, is eminently well qualified to inform us on 
the subject. 
Sir David Tennant then read his Paper on :— 



THE RAILWAY SYSTEM OP SOUTH AFRICA. 

A VEBT brief introductory account of the Colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope will suffice for the purpose of this Paper. The Cape 
was finally acquired by cession from the Dutch in 1806, and it theA 
had a population of 78,668 (26,720 of whom were Europeans), with 
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an Area of about one-fourth its present size. It now posdesSed aii 
area of 276,902 square miles, being over five times as large as 
England, or nearly as large as France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
and Portugal together. The population now nimibers about 
1,900,000, of whom 400,000 are Europeans, whilst many of the 
coloured people, or aborigines, are entitled, under conditions pre- 
scribed by law, to exercise the right of franchise, and in many 
instances are the recognised owners of land, and hold title by 
private purchase or gift from the Crown. 

The Cape Peninsula, which includes Cape Town and Simon's 
Town, had been, during the Dutch occupation, and continued for 
many years after its cession to the British Oovemment, cut off 
from free communication with the interior of the Colony by a belt 
or line of drifting white sand, extending across the isthmus 
between False Bay and Table Bay ; from the Atlantic on the one 
side to the Indian Ocean on the other. This sand was continually 
set in motion by the prevailing trade winds, which still blow in 
summer from the south-east, and in winter from the north-west, 
oftentimes with great violence. These opposing forces caused the 
sand to shift from one end to the other, and to continue in a state 
of active mobility for a couple of miles and more in breadth, and 
with a depth of several feet, across the only road track to the 
country beyond Cape Town. 

A barrier like this necessitated constant manual labour to keep 
open the road to the interior for the purposes of the traffic, which 
was gradually increasing, and to lighten the transport on the 
springless vehicles then in use between the capital and the country 
districts. 

The waggons conveying produce to, and returning with goods 
from. Cape Town, were generally drawn by oxen ; and though a 
span or team of twelve oxen sufficed for the country roads, twice 
that number of animals were often needed to draw these waggons 
through this belt of sand, whilst men and cattle were further 
subjected to the uncomfortable infliction of harassing showers of 
drifting sand, not unlike in appearance to a blizzard. 

It was not until 1844 that this difficulty of untrammelled access 
to and egress from the capital was finally overcome. 

The subsidence of the sand, as well as its fixture and maintenance 
within a defined area was successfully secured by the deposit and ad- 
mixture, through a series of years, of town refuse ; and this fertilising 
composition caused the barren soil to yield the prolific vegetation 
of 8;rasses, specially selected trees, and other fibrous-rooted planti 
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now mible on all sides, and thus the whole area was brought into 
a condition of rest and osefolness. 

At the present day the Government has still to combat the drift 
sands at Port Elizabeth, about 2,000 acres of which have been 
reclaimed in three and a half years, such reclamation being effected 
by a process not diflsimilar to that which accomplished the change 
before referred to. The trees and vegetation on this reclaimed 
land have made rapid growth, and are ahready forming a dense 
plantation, whilst several sand dunes, running in a southerly 
direction from the terminus of the railway hne, have been covered 
with bush. An Act of the Legislature was, however, needed in 
1872 to preserve the port and harbour of Port Elizabeth from 
the effects of drifting sands, and this Act is still of force. 

A similar disturbance of loose and drifting sand, caused by the 
south-east trade winds, is experienced in other portions of Gape 
Colony, and also in Western South Africa, particularly on the 
Damandand coast, near Walvisch Bay. 

About this time, that is, in 1844, the system of public road- 
making was inaugurated by the Government, and the construction 
of main lines of communication throughout the Colony was under- 
taken by the employment of Colonial convict labour upon them, 
under the administration and control of a Central Boad Board. 
Mountain passes and bridges were constructed at great cost, these 
works displaying in their execution considerable engineering skill, 
whilst the importance of opening up a country having no navigable 
rivers, and possessing but few permanent streams — which was then 
already developing considerable material progress in its agricultural 
and pastoral industries — ^necessitated the levying for many years of 
special taxes for the maintenance, as well as construction, of its 
public hard roads and bridges. 

Having thus shortly described the early attempts at road-making, 
by the conversion of loose sand into a hsfd road, and the extension 
of gravelled and macadamised main highways through the Colony, 
I now treat of the Iron Boad or Bailways, the subject of this 
Paper. 

It was in 1859— or about five years after the grant of represen- 
tative institutions to the Colony — that the first sod was turned of the 
Cape Town and Wellington line of railway, the construction of 
which line had been sanctioned by an Act of Parliament in 1857. 
This line to Wellington, of fifty-eight miles in length, was con- 
structed by an English company, under a guarantee of a rate of 
inteiMt of sis per ceQt. per annum on » stim of ^£600,000, So 
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desirous was the Colony for railway oonstraotion that then, and 
for some years afterwards, the districts specially interested in the 
projected lines were subjected to a tax known as the Bailway 
Sub-guarantee, and this burden was willingly borne until further 
railway development assured the country that such a tax was no 
longer needed. The Act of 1857 provided that, in consideration of 
the advantages which would accrue directly and indirectly to the 
owners of property through which the line of railway was to run, 
such properties should be rated to make up one-half of any amount 
which the Colonial Government might be called upon to pay in 
virtue of its guarantee. 

This tax continued in operation till its abolition in 1874 — or for a 
period of seventeen years — although the Government had two years 
previously, namely, in 1872, acquired such railway by purchase ; but 
the continuance of the rate during this last-named period went in 
aid of the general revenue. All subsequent railway construction, 
however, created no extra burden on property in the shape of a 
special contribution towards any guarantee fund. 

By an Act passed in 1861 the Wynberg Bailway Company was 
incorporated, with power to construct a short line of eight miles 
from Cape Town, without any guarantee or Government subsidy, 
with the right of forming a junction with the Cape Town and 
Wellington Bailway at Salt Biver, and this short suburban line was 
acquired by the Government by purchase in 1876. 

After the introduction of responsible government in 1878, and 
consequent on the general prosperity then prevailing, resulting 
mainly from the discovery and development of the diamond mines 
in Griqualand West — which territory was formally annexed to the 
Colony in 1877 — a further impetus was given to railway extension, and 
special legislation secured the construction, equipment, and working 
of lines to Queenstown, Worcester, and Beaufort West; also to 
Cradock, Grahamstown, Malmesbury, and Graaf-Beinet from the 
termini of existing lines in connection with the then principal sea- 
ports of the Colony, namely, Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and East 
London, these lines forming three main systems converging towards 
Kimberley and the Orange Free State, with junction lines connecting 
them with one another. 

In 1881 the further extension of the then existing lines was 
undertaken to Colesberg, Kalk Bay, and Aliwal North ; and also to 
Hope Town, on the Orange Biver, with a view to an ultimate 
extension to Eimberley, and to this last-named town the line was 
carried by special legiidation in 1885, Xbe In^perial Govemmeat 
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agreed at that time to advance a smn of £400,000 out of the Con- 
sdidated Fund at the rate of 8^ per cent, for a term of five years, as 
a temporary loan towards the expenditure in the construction of 
this line to Eimberley. 

In 1890 the line proceeded from Eimberley northwards to 
Yiybnrg, under an agreement concluded with the Chartered British 
8<mth Africa Ciompany in regard to its working ; and about the 
«ame time the line to and across the Free State Republic was laid, 
under the convention concluded with the Gape Oovemment. 

In addition to the Colonial Oovemment lines there was added, in 
1881, the Grahamstown and Port Alfred line, for which a Oovem- 
ment grant of £50,000 was given to the company who undertook its 
amstruction, with a further grant in 1894 of £20,000 towards the 
working of the line ; in addition to which considerable simis were 
also voted for the improvement of the harbour known as the Eowie 
at the terminus of this line. The Port NoUoth line, on the south- 
west coast of the Colony, to the Cape Copper Company mines at 
Ookiep, in the district of Namaqualand, was built by a private 
company. The Cape Central Bailways is the name of the branch 
line from Worcester to Montagu, constructed by a private company, 
and from the last-named town the Oovemment has been empowered 
to contract with a company for the extension of the line to Swel- 
lendam, at the rate of £1,500 a mile. This will open up the south- 
western districts of the Colony, and add materially to the progress 
of that part of the country. The Metropolitan and Suburban 
Company, also a private undertaking, annexed the populous sea- 
xesorts of Sea Point and Oreen Point to Cape Town by a line 
which has proved of much benefit to the metropolis and the suburbs. 
These several private lines make in all a total of upwards of 800 
miles. 

An extension of the Cape Town suburban line was in 1889 con- 
tinued from Kalk Bay to Simon's Town, of about six miles in length, 
through and along a difficult and expensive rocky and sandy beach, 
at a cost of upwards of £102,600, or £17,000 a mile. 

This line which was opened in 1890 was admittedly constructed 
by the Oovemment, with the approval of the Legislature, for strategic 
purposes, and chiefly for Imperial and Colonial defence, and as such, 
and in consequence of its excessive cost, will never, from a com- 
mercial point of view, yield a return sufficient to meet the full 
interest on the amount expended in construction. The Oovem- 
ment also constructed in 1890 a branch line from the main or tmnk 
line ikt the Eerste Biver station between Cape Town and Stellen- 
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bosch, through the pretty town of Somerset West-^flo famed as a 
seaside resort on the sandy shores of False Bay — to the foot of the 
range of mountains known as Sir Lowry Pass. The branch line to 
Malmesbury, the principal com district of the Colony, which was 
opened to traffic some years ago, will, it is hoped, ere long need 
an extension northwards, and such expansion will have to proceed 
through Piquetberg to Clanwilliam, thereby completing the railway 
and commercial junction of those western districts which are reoog- 
nised as the granary of the Colony. 

The boundless prospect to commercial enterprise consequent on 
the development of the goldfields in the Transvaal had, in 1890, 
secured the construction of the Orange Free State railway ; whilst 
at the same time the northern expansion of the Colony, together 
with the actual and prospective increase of traffic, had produced an 
extension of the railway system from Eimberley to Vryburg and 
Mafeking. 

From Mafeking the line has proceeded with such rapid strides 
through Rhodesia to Bulawayo that it can now be opened to traffic 
within a few days, and the inaugural ceremony of such opening on 
the 4th inst» will be recorded amongst the noteworthy events of 
this year of special historic interest. 

We will hope that Bulawayo is destined to be but a temporary 
terminus, and that at no distant period the interests of trade and 
the advancement of a country which is the latest addition to the 
Empire will warrant an extension of its railway further northward 
towards the Zambesi. 

A further extension of railways in the Colony from the existing 
lines has been lately sanctioned by the Legislature. These 
additional lines of nearly 400 miles will be immediately under- 
taken, and portions are already in progress, whilst the section on 
the Graaf-Beinet line will, it is hoped, be opened to traffic in the 
course of next month. Some of these lines will be constructed 
with a Government subsidy, and thus a network of railways will be 
formed which must secure not only considerable traffic from the 
rich stock and agricultural districts through which the lines are to 
pass, but which will also provide a shorter route between Cape 
Town and the eastern province ; a saving of time of about twenty- 
four hours between Cape Town and Port Elizabeth, and of some 
thirty-six hours to East London, being thereby effected in the 
interests of passengers and traders. 

There are now in the Colony three established lines of railways. 
First the Western i^nd Interior system, from C^pe Town to a^^ 
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beyond Vryborg to Mafeking, which includes amongst others the 
Btellenbosohy Mabnesbory, Simon's Town, and East Biver lines, 
giving a total of upwards of 860 miles. Secondly, the Midland 
system, from Port Elizabeth to the Orange Biver Bridge, which 
inelades Golesberg, Graaf-Beinet, De Aar, and Grahamstown, of 
612 miles ; and thirdly, the Eastern system, from East London 
to Aliwal North, including among other points Bethulie on the 
Orange Biver, Middelburg Boad, and King Williamstown, of upwards 
of 415 miles. To the above may be added what is known as the 
Northern system, being the line built by the Gape Government and 
lately acquired by the Orange Free State, from the Orange Biver 
Bridge to Bloemfontein and Yiljoen's Drift on the Vaal river, 
of upwards of 860 miles. An inspection of the map which is 
issued with the Cape Government railways monthly time tables 
will afford a very clear explanation of the routes and names before 
mentioned, with some information as to the general contour of the 
country. These railways have been carried out on the three feet 
six inches gauge, and with the exception of the Gape Town and 
Wynberg line, and a portion of the Port Elizabeth line to Uitenhage, 
are all single lines ; it is hoped, however, soon to lay a double line 
firom Salt Biver to Durban on the Western and Interior railway 
system. A large amount of water-way had to be provided for in 
the construction of several of these lines, and the bridges, culverts, 
and openings number no less than 8,690. The bridges on the 
Orange Biver are substantial specimens of engineering work. That 
on the Eimberley line has a length of 1,280 feet, in nine spans of 180 
feet each, plus the extra width of the piers. The Bethulie bridge 
has a length of 1,486 feet, that at Nerval's Point has thirteen spans 
of 180 feet, and cost £76,598. Over the Vaal river at Fourteen 
Streams there is also a bridge of ten spans, of 188 feet each. 

In laying the line from Wellington to Beaufort, a barrier range 
of mountains had to be encountered on the edge of the Karroo 
plateau, upwards of 100 miles from Gape Town, but engineering 
skill overcame the difficulty, and secured an entrance by the Hex 
Biver Valley, near to Worcester, by means of cuttings through the 
perpendicular rock ; the line thus gradually ascends the mountains 
by sweeping curves and zigzags, piercing portions of the mountains 
by tunnels and light viaducts, until within a distance of thirty-six 
mileB from Worcester it attains an altitude of 8,198 feet. From this 
summit can be seen the beautiful valley beneath, dotted with farms 
and plantations of com, and vineyards, whilst some of the 
Sqrroundii^ mouxitwi pei^s, C|,000 feet high^ present a gTf^)d 
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appearance when capped with snow in the winter season. For 
upwards of twenty miles of this ascent the gradients are 1 in 40 
and 1 in 45, with curves of five chains radius. The highest 
point is attained ahout seventy-seven miles firom Worcester, at an 
altitude of 8,688 feet. From the Karroo Plains to Eimberley, and 
beyond Vryburg to Mafeking, the line runs on comparative^ level 
ground. The highest point on the Midland system, of 5,185 fieet, 
is reached at a distance of 164 miles firom Port Elizabeth. The 
Eastern system attains its sununit of 5,586 feet at a distance of 207 
miles from the coast at East London. The highest altitude is that 
attained at Johannesburg, of 5,600 feet. The lines from Port 
^Elizabeth and East London likewise possess distinctive beauties 
and characteristics peculiar to the nature of the country and its 
gradually ascending altitude. Uitenhage, with its pretty gardens 
and valuable &rms, is within easy reach of Port Elizabeth. So also 
is Graaf-Beinet, with its extensive sheep-walks, and likewise the 
district of Albany, having Grahamstown for its capital It was in 
the Albany district, and especially in and around its capital of 
Grahamstown, that the English settlers of 1820 founded their 
home ; here they, in concert with their fellow Colonists in adjoining 
districts, and from other parts of the Colony as well, struggled man- 
fully against the early Kafir wars and inroads which desolated so 
many border homes, and here their descendants are now improving 
the soil and advancing the material and educational interests of the 
eastern province of the Colony. The line from East London 
proceeds for a considerable distance along the BufiEalo river, through 
a beautifal country, which was rescued some fifty years ago firom 
savage occupation and control, and which is now peopled and 
cultivated by Europeans and Colonists who, by their energy and 
knowledge of agriculture, have made the soil to yield its fruits in 
great abundance ; for over one hundred miles the railway winds 
round hills and mountains, through kloofis and poorts with ever- 
varying scenes. The railway workshops at Salt River, near Cape 
Town, at Uitenhage, near Port Elizabeth, and at East London, are 
large and excellent establishments, where repairs and transforma- 
tions of locomotives, rolling-stock and coaching are executed to 
meet the needs of the dififerent railway systems. 

South African coal is largely used as fuel on the Eastern and 
Northern systems of railway, but a considerable quantity, or about 
two-fifths of the whole, is still annually imported firom Wales to 
satisfy the wants of the Cape railways, which consume on an average 
about 800 tons daily— the sources from whence Colonial coal can 
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tbe obtained being Sterkstroom (which is connected by the Indwf» 
Company's railway to the coal mines at Indwe) and those of 
.Mdteno and Cyphergat, all situated in the districts of Queenstown 
and Albert. The two Bepnblios have their own coal mines, which 
largely, if not entirely, meet their wants, whilst some of these mines 
also oontribnte largely to the needs of the Gape railways. 

The manofactore in England of locomotives and every description 
of rolling stock for the Cape railways has, during this and the past 
year, greatly exceeded all previous orders. 

It is impossible to omit a passing reference to the telegraph 
system, as this service is necessarily connected with the railway 
system. I therefore mention the fact that communication in the 
Colony by means of the electric telegraph has increased wonder* 
fully in the last few years, as the figures I now give will prove. 
The number of miles of wire worked in 1896 was 16,826, and the 
number of miles of line 6,464 ; the revenue last year amounted 
to j£252,910, and the total number of messages forwarded was 
.2,229,668. 

These telegraph lines cost a little over half a million, which sum 
was raised on loan, and the surplus interest on this investment is 
considerable. 

Sleepers for railway purposes to the extent of 180,000 have been 
lequisitioned by the Government from their own and private forests 
in the Colony during the past year, and though these numbers are 
in8u£Bcient for railway construction, as well as for renewals, yet it is 
hoped that with the proper conservation and extension of these 
forests a more abundant supply will be procured in the future, 
whilst for the additional supply of this article, and also of steel rails, 
recourse must be had to this country. It may be further mentioned 
that a permanent factory is about to be erected in the Colony, on the 
outskirts of King Williamstown, with the necessary creosoting plant, 
whilst in the George and Enysna districts appliances of this character 
already exist. 

The benefits direct and indirect which have arisen from railway 
construction in the Colony cannot be over-estimated. In its 
commercial, social, and educational aspects the happiest results 
}iave been achieved ; places separated from the metropolis by weeks 
of ordinary journey can now be reached within a couple of days, and 
the facility and celerity of transport, coupled with the various improve- 
ments that modem science and skill can secure for comfort, conduce 
to more social intercourse ; whilst the security afforded in the con- 
yeyuioe of goods from place to place, with reduction— as compiled 
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with previous rates — in cost of carriage, has seoored a subsiantial 
and lucrative traffic. 

The inducements offered to those in this country and in other 
parts of the world to visit the Gape and South Africa for purposes of 
health, pleasure or business are considerably increased by the ex- 
tensive railway system of the Colony. In proof of this I refer to the 
increase in 1896— as compared with 1895 — of over one million and a 
quarter in the number of passengers by sea carriage to the Gape, 
nearly all of whom availed themselves of the advantages offered of 
travelling on the Cape railways. But beyond all this, the educational 
benefits arising from more frequent communication by means of 
the penny postage system, brought about by the extension of the 
railways, and by the telegraph wire, are very marked, and a thirst 
for knowledge, as also a desire for information, are quickened 
and satisfied by being kept in touch with the world outside the 
lonely veld and the isolated fjEum. Even the native population 
exhibit a growing partiality for railway travelling. Members of the 
Legislature, as well as the farming population in general, continue to 
clamour for further railway extension, and portions of the country 
unconnected with railway communication present, by petition, their 
several claims for consideration during each session of Parliament. 
Though great caution has to be exercised by Parliament in the 
avoidance of any cost for the survey of expensive and possibly un- 
productive lines, yet every facility is given to considerate claims by 
the authorisation of surveys wherever such can be profitably under- 
taken. An important survey has been sanctioned, in the last 
session of Parliament, for a projected line through the native 
territory of Pondoland towards the Natal border, so as eventually 
to connect the Cape Colony with Natal. The importance of such a 
line of railway cannot be over-estimated, and its accomplishment 
would be an inestimable boon to the two British Colonies in South 
Africa. 

Having thus endeavoured to give a short historical account of 
railway undertaking, let me essay a brief sketch of its cost and yield* 
The railways of the Cape Colony cost on an average iS9,407 per mile 
in construction and completion. The length of the Government 
railways alone according to the official return amounts to 2,268 
miles, and the cost of construction to £21,198,417, of which 
£20,790,288 is capital entitled to interest. This money was obtained 
by means of loans raised on the credit of the Colony at an average 
of about four per cent., and from the last official returns for 1896 
the percentage pf Cape share of net eamjp^ has reached the high@ait 
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£gikd Oh feoord, namely, £S Ids. Id. per cent., and if the share due 
to the Orange Free State were not eliminated the percentage earned 
would be £10 7^. M. upon the capital invested. A financial return 
of 80 satisfactory a character necessarily places Gape Stock on a 
aeonre basis, and as an additional security for this investment, we 
hold that the railways, valued as a commercial asset, are worth con- 
siderably more than the total indebtedness of the Gobny. 

The Orange Free State has, under the authority of a convention 
agreed on with the Gape Golony — when the latter undertook to 
construct the line in that Republic — acquired by purchase the said 
line, and the railway administration of the Cape Colony ceases at 
the Orange River, and thus from NorvaFs Point northwards the two 
Republics have the complete control of the trafiSc. A new railway 
convention has lately been entered into for a term of twelve months, 
and thereafter terminable on a notice of six months, between the 
Cape Golony and the Orange Free State, regarding the interworking 
of the railway administrations of the Colony and the Orange Free 
State. This agreement provides for modifications, subject to mutual 
consent, of the working of the Free State line, and each Government 
is bound to fix the rates applicable to its own lines, and in the case 
of traffic passing from one State either into or through the other, the 
rates shall be the sum of the rates of the two administrations, un- 
less otherwise mutually agreed upon. The railway bridges remain 
ihe joint property of the two Governments, but are to be maintained 
by the Gape, the Free State contributing one-half the cost of such 
maintenance. The great object the Golony has now in view is the 
endeavour to prevent opposing tariffs working injuriously to the 
interests of the whole ; and while the Colony, on its part, is pursuing 
a policy in the direction of reducing rather than increasing rates upon 
ihrough traffic, it hopes that the two Republics may view the question 
in the same light, by agreeing to a reduced tariff which must tend to 
the benefit of all interested. The purchase by the Free State of its 
line will cause a proportionate reduction of earnings by the Gape 
Oovemment ; but against this disadvantage must be set the fact of 
the bright prospect opening towards the north, and the completion 
of the line to Bulawayo (the official opening of which is fixed for 
November 4 of this year) ushers in a new era of railway extension 
and traffic suggestive of considerable advantage to the Golony and 
Rhodesia. The Free State will, it is believed, soon start branch 
lines in the Republic for the development of traffic, and the expansion 
at the trade which has prospered with the advent of railways. 

The Chartered Company has built the Vrybnrg-Bulawayo line 
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extent. The line northwards to Johannesburg is & woncierfol 
achievement, and, taking into account the size and small European 
population of Natal, we feel bound to admit that very few Colonies 
would, under similar conditions in regard to extent and populationi 
have attempted a work of so costly a character. The work has, 
however, proved a great success, and has added very largely to the 
revenues of that Colony ; and so also have the one or two 
smaller lines within Natal, chiefly on the sea-boazd, helped to 
augment the volume of her trade. The line firom Durban to 
Maritzburg, which was the first railway undertaking, connects the 
capital with the seaport, and is indispensable to the commercial 
progress of the Colony. A distinct branch line also connects Natal 
with the Orange Free State. Natal is further possessed of 
extensive coal mines, which have been profitably worked, and which 
are about to be more fully developed, and these will continue most 
valuable acquisitions to railway maintenance and progress. 

I have before referred to the intention of the Cape Government 
to authorise the expenditure of a survey for a line of railway 
through Pondoland, which may eventually connect Natal with the 
Cape. Such a junction would be most desirable, but whether this 
link be effected or not, whether practicable or impracticable by 
reason of the cost or other circumstances, no reason exists, and 
none can reasonably be urged, against an immediate closer federal 
union of the two Colonies. A Conmiercial and Customs Union 
would be the prelude to a future South African Dominion. 

Much, however, has already been done to bring the Colonies and 
States more dosely together, by the holding of a South African 
Bailway Officers' Conference. 

The first Conference was held at Pretoria in November, 1895, 
and at the second, held at Pietermaritzburg, in Natal, in March 
last, thirteen representatives or delegates were present on behalf of 
the Cape, Orange Free State, Transvaal, the Portuguese Admini- 
stration of Delagoa Bay, and Natal, all of whom, during the sis 
days' Conference, considered the management of the five railway 
systems of South Africa. Upwards of 160 points or subjects in 
relation to the different systems were discussed, opinions expressed, 
suggestions made, and resolutions adopted bearing on the improve- 
ment of the permanent way ; the rates on all goods and live stock ; 
train regulations; the types of engines and rolling stock best suited for 
the different systems ; the desirability of a general uniform time on 
the hour zone system, recommended by the Prime Meridian 
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Conference as the best basis on whioh to settle the time standard ; 
and on the passenger traffic. 

It was not possible to secure unanimity or perfect co-operation 
in details over the management of between four and five thousand 
miles of South African railway, or over the numerous locomotive 
engines of the various administrations running, as these do, 
through the Colonies and States which contain an area of nearly 
half a million of square miles, and which, moreover, present 
differing Governmental conditions, as well as multiform topo- 
graphical features. Tet, as these conferences are held for the 
discussion of matters of common interest, and with the object of 
harmonising the methods of action of the several systems, as well 
as remedying all defects, and promoting the advancement of the 
different portions of South Africa, much good may eventually result 
from such periodical gatherings. 

The next South African Railway Officers' Conference will be 
held at Gape Town in March 1898, and it may then be possible — 
— and it would be a wise policy — to invite the attendance of delegates 
to represent the newly completed Bhodesian lines of railway. 

Of the Transvaal railways which, with those I have before 
enlarged on, complete the South African railway system, I can 
say no more than that the principal lines have junctions with 
the Orange Free State on the one side, and with Delagoa Bay on 
the other, and in addition to these, a direct line to the Natal border. 
The traffic on the Delagoa Bay line is, however, the most important 
in point of commercial success, and it has attained a magnitude 
which demands an increase in rolling stock with corresponding 
fjEusilities. There are also one or two smaller lines within the 
Republic, namely, one from Johannesburg to Elerksdorp, vid 
PotchefiBtroom, already opened to traffic, and another, the Pretoria- 
Pietersburg extension, now nearing completion. All the lines in 
the Republic are under the control of the Government, and subject 
to the administration of the Netherlands Railway Company. 

The terrible scourge of rinderpest will, it is feared, deprive the 
farming population throughout South Africa of a large number of 
cattle, chiefly used for purposes of transport and for farming 
operations ; one remedy to meet the first of these untoward events 
would be to increase the railway lines where practicable, and to 
enlist steam power in the service of the Colonies and States of 
South Africa, as a more enduring as well as a more reliable sub- 
stitute for the labour of draught oxen for transport purposes. 

The steady advance in the fieM^ilities for inland communication in 
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80 extensive a Colony as the Gape of Good Hope — and also in that 
of Natal — and the gigantic strides which have characterised the 
development and financial success of their several railway systems, 
amid drawbacks and difficulties inseparable to the condition of 
sparsely-populated countries, afiford indisputable evidence to the 
energy and perseverance of the people in furthering the cause of 
useful and remunerative public works. 

The year now drawing to a close has borne witness to the exist- 
ence of a firm and loyal union between England and the scattered 
portions of her Empire. The Colony of the Cape of Oood Hope is 
drawing the different portions of that vast country closer to each 
other by further railway and telegraphic extension, and is seeking 
to secure closer and more friendly commercial relations with the 
adjoining States and Colonies. All these efforts will, it is hoped, 
secure a federation and union in commerce and friendly intercourse 
of lasting benefit to the people of South Africa, and to the Empire 
at large ; whilst the Cape and its people will always rejoice to con- 
tinue an integral portion of this Empire, and be always prepared to 
tender to the Sovereign of this country and the Throne the assur- 
ance of its devoted allegiance and loyalty. I may further be 
permitted to add, without any intention of trespassing beyond the 
defined limits of my position as the Cape*s representative, that Natal 
is sure to join heartily in the utterance of these patriotic sentiments, 
and to aid in the maintenance and advancement of every interest 
that will secure the progress and growth of a United Empire. 

APPENDIX, 

I now furnish an explanation of the photographic illustrations 
which are submitted to the meeting : — 

Bbidgbs oveb the Orange Eiver. 

There are three important bridges over the Orange Biver. 

Bridge No. 1 is on the line to Eimberley, some ten miles from 
Hopetown, and known as the Good Hope ; it is composed of 9 spans 
of 180' 0" each, equal to 1,280 feet, with masonry piers ; the height 
from the water to the rail is 56 feet ; the weight is 95 tons per span, 
giving a total of 855 tons for the whole structure, which cost 
£60,000. 

Bridge No. 2 is on the line to Johannesburg, and crosses the 
river at Nerval's Point ; it is composed of 12 spans of 180' 0" eacb| 
and is erected on iron cylinder piers. 
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These are the bridges shown on the photographs.^ 

The Orange Biver is subject to very heavy floods, the water occa- 
sionally rising from forty to forty-five feet in the course of twenty- 
four hours ; it was therefore considered undesirable to adopt the use 
of staging for the erection of these bridges, and a system of launch- 
ing was designed by the consulting engineers. Some of the photo- 
graphs show the bridges in course of erection, and the main girders 
being launched from pier to pier. 

The method of launching was as follows. Two pairs of main 
girders were erected on the river^s bank, the girders being coupled 
together longitudinally, and braced together transversely at a dis- 
tance apart of 1' &' ; they were then placed on specially constructed 
trolleys, roller bed plates were fixed on the abutments and piers, 
and overhead gantries fitted wit^ a travelling carriage were fixed 
over the bed plates. A strong double-barrelled crab was anchored 
on the opposite bank, connected to the main girders by a wire rope. 
The four main girders were then hauled forward over the openings, 
the connections and bracing taken away, and each main girder was 
lifted into its permanent position by the travelling carriages on the 
top of the gantries. These main girders, when in position, were 
used as a track for a light travelling gantry by means of which 
each cross girder was slung and run into its permanent position, 
and the rail bearers were fixed on to the top of the cross girders 
to a gauge of 7' 6". Two more pairs of main girders were then 
prepared and placed on trolleys ; these were hauled through the two 
bridges already erected, and over the succeeding piers in the 
manner described above ; they were then opened out, the cross and 
rail bearers placed in position, and the next two spans were similarly 
prepared and hauled over, until all the spans were in their posi- 
tions. The rail bearers were then moved in to the gauge of the 
line, viz., 8' 6", the permanent way was laid, and the bridge was 
ready for trains to run over it. 

The third Orange Biver bridge near Bethulie and a large bridge 
over the Yaal Biver at Fourteen Streams, of 10 spans of 188 feet 
each, were also erected in a manner similar to that described above. 

Locomotive Engines. 

The photographs show the two latest types of passenger and 
goods engines and tenders sent out to the Government railways ; 
159 passenger engines, and 41 goods engines of these types have 
been ordered since 1895, or at the rate of 100 locomotives a year. 

The passenger engines, which have six coupled wheels and a 

c2 
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four-wheeled bogie, were designed to work the traffic from Cape 
TowQ to Johannesburg, a distance of over 1,014 miles. The 
goods engines have eight coupled wheels and a four-wheeled bogie. 
As a result of trials made on the Midland system, it is stated 
that these engines will take weights of trains (exclusive of their 
own weight and that of the tender) of 449,616 lbs. up a gradient of 
1 in 40 at fifteen miles per hour, and will take 828,905 lbs. np 
gradients of 1 in 80 at thirteen miles per hour. The cost of the 
engines and tenders of both types are very nearly alike, the last prices 
paid being over £8,000 per engine and tender. 

Discussion. 

Hon. J. W. Leonabd, Q.C. : I am sure you will hardly expect 
me to add anything to the information Sir David Tennant has 
given us in his interesting and instructive paper, information which, 
I venture to say, will be of the greatest value and importance to all 
those who look to the records of this Institute for information on all 
that concerns the Colonies. The subject on which he has so ably 
addressed us does not lend itself to casual, or after-dinner, discussion. 
He would be a witty man who could jest on the subject of railways. 
Sir David Tennant, who emphasised, and rightly so, the fact that he 
represents the Cape Colony, has not, I think, quite grasped the im- 
portance of a statement over which I think he rather gloated, and 
that is the little circumstance that Cape Railways are earning some- 
thing like 10 per cent, per annum. Now I hold that that is a 
political crime and injury to all South Africa, but more especially 
to the country which is nearest to my heart at present — the Trans- 
vaal. It is a financial sin. I say that no Qovemment railway 
ought to earn 10 per cent Government railways are not esta- 
blished for the purpose of relieving people, who ought to pay their 
share of taxation, of that taxation ; and especially in South Africa, 
where industrial conditions have changed like magic within the 
last ten years, it is a sin that something has not been done to right 
the wrong which is embodied in the statement that the railways are 
earning 10 per cent., and practically paying the whole debt of the 
Cape Colony in regard to wars, bridges, roads, pubUc buildings and 
all other purposes for which public money is expended. As one who 
looks at things, not from the Cape Town or Pretoria or Natal point 
of ^iew, but from the South African, and Imperial South African, 
point of view, I protest formally, and I hope my protest will be 
heard, against these railways earning 10 per cent, at the cost of an 
iadiistry like the gold-mining industry of thQ Transvaal. I should 
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like the Gape Colony, Natal, and the Transvaal to establish such 
rates as will conduce to the industrial prosperity of South Africa, 
the throbbing heart of which is Johannesburg, and without which 
half South Africa would be bankrupt now. If the people who 
control these railways would do something to loosen the bonds 
which are strangling the big industry of South Africa, the springs 
of that industry would respond, and I am convinced that in pursuing a 
wiser and more far-seeing policy, a policy also more economically 
Boondy they would reap a degree of prosperity they would see no 
cause to regret. Imagine Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow, Sheffield, in 
the hands of people who imposed the heaviest possible taxes on 
everything the workman ate and needed for his daily comfort, and 
imagine the industry of those places in the hands of railway 
companies trying to make the industry which provided the goods 
for them to carry pay for all their bad debts for a century past ! The 
thing is ludicrous for any one who looks at things from the honest 
tradesman's point of view. They ought to be content with 8 or 8^ 
per cent., which is fair interest, with perhaps 1 or 2 per cent, extra 
just for luxuries. This is my little quarrel with Sir David Tennant. 
Nobody who has any thought or political sense can help feeling 
gratified at the prospect of prosperity for South Africa in all that he 
has so lucidly put before us. A word about maligned Rhodesia. 
Anyone who looks at the map and sees the distance between Mafe- 
king and Bulawayo will understand why Bhodesia has not hitherto 
been prosperous. I say nothing of rinderpest or Eaffir wars — they 
are part of our natural heritage, but we shall get rid of them in 
time. It is the lack of communication that has held Bhodesia back. 
I cannot speak myself of its mineral wealth, though friends express 
themselves hopefully and confidently on that point, but I say that 
Bhodesia is as good a country as the best part of the Transvaal, 
and a great deal better than a very large portion of Gape 
Colony. All you have to do is to give it the conunon facilities of 
civilisation and you will see a prosperous country there, no matter 
what its mineral resources are. We want roads and telegraphs and 
an the devices of modem civilisation. There are troubles in South 
Africa, but there is a solution to those troubles to be found in the 
sentence of the poet — " That things are in the saddle and ride man- 
kind." Meantime I will express the hope that the Transvaal, too, 
will do its share towards the completion of this network of railways 
in South Afirica, which will do more to unite us than all the 
speeches from all the platforms in the world. 
Mr. E. E. Sawyeb : This most interesting paper would have been 
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still more interesting had an account been given of how the lines — 
that is, the trunk lines — came to be laid out as they are. This is our 
only Colony in which politics, in opposition to local requirements, 
have played an important part in railway construction. Bailway 
construction at the Cape is a fair representation of the history of 
the Colony during that period. In 1878 there were only 828 miles 
of line ; two years later, owing to the progress of the diamond 
fields, the length of railway was brought up to 987 miles, or nearly 
trebled, and in 1885 there were 1,600 miles open. Then for four 
years little more was done until the goldfields in 1890 gave the 
work of construction a fresh start. In 1888 an extension from 
Eimberley northward had been sanctioned by the Cape Parliament, 
but political reasons prevented its being commenced. The Ministry 
of the day, under the influence of the Africander Bond, desired to 
enter into closer relations with the Transvaal. Its two leading 
members proceeded to Pretoria to try and arrange for the construc- 
tion of a line from Eimberley to Johannesburg, but failed to come 
to an arrangement, for President Eruger did not want any line 
from the South until the Delagoa Bay line had been completed. 
The Cape Government then turned to the Free State to try and 
approach the goldfields that way. The negotiations resulted in the 
convention of May 1889, in spite of President- Kruger*s active 
opposition, while President Beitz concluded it on the understanding 
that the northern line would not be proceeded with. To conciliate 
President Eruger the Bond party at the Cape tried to pass a Bill 
prohibiting private persons making a railway on their own lands, 
the object being to prevent the Bechuanaland Bailway being con- 
structed along the Transvaal frontier, to which President Eruger 
was strongly opposed ; but the attempt failed. Mr. Bhodes was 
then in England forming the Chartered Company, and the 
Bechuanaland Bailway Company was buying up farms along its 
proposed line from Eimberley to the Bechuanaland frontier. A few 
months later Mr. Bhodes returned, having not only the Charter, but 
having secured the entire interest of the Bechuanaland Bailway 
Company, an important factor for carrying out his schemes to the 
north. His influence brought about a complete change of policy. 
The line north from Eimberley was commenced, and the Ministry 
had to apologise to President Beitz on the ground that the line was 
being undertaken by a private company, over which they had no 
control. This was the commencement of that line which, extend- 
ing over 600 miles, has reached its goal, and is to be opened on 
Thursday next. The dream of 1890 is now realised. What was 
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then ihe kraal of the dark chieftain is now a prosperous town, and 
I am snre we all regret that the originator and prime mover of this 
great work will not, owing to ill-health, be present at its inaugura- 
tion. The Free State had at that time the key of the position from 
the sea to the Transyaal through the railway conventions with the 
Cape and Natal, but unfortunately for them they threw that key 
away. They fixed the point of junction without consulting Natal, 
and would not allow the Harrismith line to proceed direct to 
Viljoens Drifb, so confident were they that President Eruger would 
not allow the Natal line to proceed from Charlestown. In 1894 — 
to refer to the railways themselves — there was great excitement all 
over €ape Colony because of the approaching opening of the 
Delagoa Bay line, the fear being that trade would be removed from 
the Cape. Three years have passed, and if we compare the three 
systems, we find the Delagoa Bay Bailway still occupies a back 
seat. It seems at first sight incredible that a line of only 880 miles 
in length, the Delagoa Bay line, cannot completely cut out the lines 
from Port Elizabeth to Johannesburg (782 miles) or that from 
Natal (476 miles). We may take Port Elizabeth Harbour to be 
about equal to that of Durban, while Delagoa has undoubtedly 
the finest harbour in South Africa. Yet, owing to its want of 
facilities and general mismanagement, owing to the great delays 
in forwarding, and the damaging of goods, that line is certainly a 
long way belund the other two. Taking the capital expenditure, 
which on the Port Elizabeth line comes to 6^ millions, and 
Natal 7| millions, we find, on the Delagoa Bay line, it is, as nearly 
as can be ascertained, 7 millions. Looking at the nature of the 
different lines we find that each has its peculiar features. The 
Port Elizabeth line has few, if any, gradients of one in forty ; the 
Natal line has many sharp curves and grades steeper than one in 
forty, besides ascending ranges only to come down again ; Delagoa 
Bay has a steady rise from the Portuguese frontier of one in forty 
up to Machado Dorp, where it attains a height of about 6,000 feet. 
It has, besides, a short length of rack railway, where special engines 
are required, but this is introduced in such a way as to minimise 
its disadvantages for traffic purposes. We have, therefore, all three 
Unes pretty fairly matched, both as regards capital and working 
expenses, and that is why none can lay absolute claim to the lion's 
share. It will depend on management at the ports and on the lines, 
and the present distribution of the through traffic is about in 
proportion to the management. The development and advance* 
ment of a country in material progress may fairly be gauged by the 
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extent of its railways in proportion to its area and population. 
Looking at the latter we find South Africa well ahead of any of 
our great Colonies. In Victoria and New South Wales there are 
450 inhabitants to a mile of line, in Canada 480, and in South 
Africa, taking the Cape, Natal, the Orange Free State, and the 
Transvaal, we find only 187 white inhabitants to the ndle. It is 
only a very rich country that can afford such railway expenditure, 
and one would think that these lines could not pay. We know, 
however, that they do pay handsomely. The Port Elizabeth and 
Johannesburg line pays over 18 per cent, on the outlay, while the 
Netherlands Company present their accounts in such a way as not 
to divulge the extent of their gains. The fact is, they one and all 
charge excessive rates, which have to be paid by the unfortunate 
gold industry, and hence the present outcry at Johannesburg as to 
excessive railway charges, which is more than fully justified. The 
only remedy is that advocated by Mr. Rhodes some years ago— 
namely, the pooling of all railway receipts, to be divided on such a 
basis as to give an equitable return on the whole of the capital 
invested. 

Sir Fbederick Young, K.CM.G. : I leave to my eloquent friend 
who opened the discussion the task of finding any little point for 
hostile criticism of the paper we have just had the pleasure of 
hearing. So far as I am concerned, I am anxious to express my 
personal obligation to Sir David Tennant for the admirable way in 
which he has described the progress of railway enterprise in South 
Africa. We all know that the pioneers of civilisation from the 
earliest periods were, like the Romans, the makers of " roads." But 
it was reserved for our own century and for the reign of her gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria to initiate the introduction of railroads, which 
are the real pioneers of modem civilisation. No country in the world 
has derived more benefit from them than South Africa herself. It 
is, indeed, wonderful to think of the energy and ability and pluck 
of our South African fellow-subjects in carrying out such a vast 
amount of railway construction as we have there at the present 
day. It is only some eight years ago that I paid a somewhat long 
and extensive visit to that country. At that time, while I was able to 
travel by rail up to Eimberley (700 miles) from Cape Town, I had to 
be relegated afterwards to the old-fashioned system of waggon 
travel through Bechuanaland to Yryburg, and thence to Pretoria, 
some 450 miles more. Now you may go from Cape Town to 
Pretoria without a break. I also travelled for some weeks in a 
waggon in the northern part of the Transvaal. On my return to 
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Pretoria, I had an interesting interview with President Eruger, and 
I told him what was much impressed on my mind, that I hoped to 
live to see the day when the Transvaal would be penetrated with 
railways in every direction. I do not suppose this will altogether 
come in my lifetime ; but it is quite clear from what has been 
done already, and what is so rapidly progressing northward in 
South Africa, that before many years are over that dream of mine 
with respect to the Transvaal will be finally accomplished. Probably 
the terrible misfortune of the rinderpest, which has decimated the 
herds of cattle, and inflicted such terrible loss on both the English 
and Dutch, will be the means, as Sir David Tennant has said, of 
more quickly developing the railroad system throughout that 
country. The benefits, direct and indirect, which have arisen 
firom railway enterprise in the Colonies cannot be over-estimated, 
and anybody who has seen South Africa wUl fully endorse Sir 
David Tennant*s sound and authoritative sentiments on that 
subject. 

Mr. Oeobob Cawston: After the exhaustive statement which 
has been made by Sir David Tennant, I should not have attempted 
to add anything on my own account except to take the opportunity of 
testifying to the ability and energy displayed by the engineers and 
contractors of the Bechuanaland Railway in completing within such 
a short time the railway to Bulawayo. It is only two years since 
the survey of the line was commenced, and during the past year 
more than a mile has been constructed for every working day, and 
in one week as much as twenty miles were made. As regards the ex- 
tension of the Beira line to Salisbury, the money has been found 
for the construction of a line of the same gauge as the Cape from 
the Portuguese frontier, near Umtali, to Salisbury, and when this is 
complete it is the intention of the Company to relay the Beira line on 
the same gauge as the extension to Salisbury. The construction of 
the lines to Bulawayo and to Salisbury being completed, the 
Company will consider the extensions to the North; the Western 
or Bechuanaland Railway to the Victoria Falls on the Zambesi ; and 
the Eastern or Mashoncdand Railway to cross the Zambesi near 
the Erebaska Rapids to bring the high territories lying to the 
north of the river in conmiunication with the territories of the 
British South Africa Company south of the river. The Company 
has already found three and a half millions of money on railway 
construction, in addition to the five millions which it has spent 
in opening up the territories under its control, and it can thus 
claim to have secured this Colony for the Empire, and when the 
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time comes to hand over the country to the settlers it will be 
a Colony able to support itself on its own resources and be 
available for the emigration of the overburdened population of thia 
country. 

Mr. B. W. Murray : At this late period of the evening any 
remarks must necessarily be brief. Mr. Sawyer said it would 
be interesting to really know how the construction of these rail- 
ways in South Africa came about. I think I can help him. We 
had in South Africa, when responsible government became au 
fait accompli, as our first Premier Mr. — ^afterwards Sir John — 
Molteno, and he was faced by a powerful Opposition. Mini- 
sterialists as well as Oppositionists were loyal to the interests of 
this country. It is singular that in South Africa its public 
works have not been conceived or designed by professional men. 
When Mr. Molteno formulated his railway scheme he sent for 
his consulting engineer, who asked him what was the route he 
desired. Mr. Molteno asked for a map of South Africa, which was 
brought to him. Taking a ruler he drew his pen along it in a 
direct line firom Cape Town to Beaufort West. "But," said the 
engineer, "that means you go slap bang at the Hex Biver 
Mountains.*' " Never mind," said Mr. Molteno, " that is the way 
I want to go." And that is the way it did go. The Opposition 
was not in accord with the route, but seeing that it endangered 
railway construction by not agreeing to it they accepted the 
Molteno line. With this result : after twenty minutes' discussion 
the Cape Parliament — that is, the House of Assembly — ^passed 
a vote of £4,000,000 for railway construction. Bather smart 
legislation that ! Then when the railway got as far as Eimberley 
the conception of further northern expansion grew into concrete 
form, and the conception was not put into practical shape by 
the Cape Parliament or anyone in the Cape Colony. It was de- 
signed by those deeply interested in the Cape Colony at that time 
on a visit to London, who got London financiers to interest them- 
selves in the matter, and also the Colonial Office, when Lord 
Enutsford was Secretary of State for the Colonies, and when Sir 
Bobert Herbert was Permanent Under-Secretary of State. The 
funds for the railway survey were not provided by the Cape Colony 
but by London financiers. The survey under the desire of the 
British Government was fair sailing as far as British Bechuanaland 
was concerned. But just at this time the Ministry of the Gape 
was coquetting with the Government of Pretoria, and there was a 
matter of sixty miles between Eimberley and the Bechuanaland 
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border. Mr. Sawyer is quite wrong in saying Mr. Ehodes in 
London interested the financiers. He had nothing whatever to do 
with it, but at his own urgent desire he was allowed to share in the 
enterprise after the surveyors were at work. This sixty miles 
between Eimberley and the Beohuanaland border might have 
prevented the northern extension which many of those who now 
laud it so much were opposed to. The problem was solved by a 
journalist and a lawyer, who in fourteen days bought the right of 
way for all time for the construction of a railway from Eimberley 
to the Bechuanaland border, and marked out the line of railway, 
of which the surveyors when their time came approved. The 
railway which Mr. Bhodes and those acting with him have now 
carried to Bulawayo is a magnificent achievement both in point of 
speed and the standpoint of economy. As one who understands 
his subject I feel deeply indebted to Sir David Tennant for the 
trouble he has taken in preparing his valuable paper. The history 
of railway enterprise in South Africa proves that we can with 
knowledge and care make lines of railway in almost any direction 
in South AMca, and they will pay. I am not going to quibble 
over the making of such large profits ; it is satisfactory to know 
that they are paying so well, and it has brought home to South 
African legislatures which once doubted their paying that such 
doubts were not justified. I trust they will go on paying, and that 
railways will be made more and more throughout the length and 
breadUi of the land, until we get in grip with all the various 
commtmities and manage to make South Africa a happy and pros- 
perous as it is a great country. 

Mr. W. F. Leeson : I am sure we are deeply grateful to Sir D. 
Tennant for the excellent account he has given us of the South 
African railway system. I have only one word of criticism on that 
system, and tiiat is with reference to the line from the Gape to 
Johannesburg, which is of a very zigzag character. I suppose 
some day there will be a more direct route between De Aar and a 
point on the line in the Orange Free State. With reference to 
Natal, I would remind you that its railway system was inaugurated 
by the Chairman of this meeting nearly twenty-two years ago. 
New lines there are being pushed forward, one to Bichmond, which 
I hope will soon form a connecting link with Cape Colony ; and the 
south coast line, which may ultimately form a second connecting 
link. There is also the northern extension, being constructed by 
my firm, the first section of which is, I hope, being inspected 
to-day, previous to opening for tra£Sc. This line will sooner or 
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later be extended through Zulnland and develop the great mineral 
wealth of that country, and probably at some future time "will be 
carried right up to Delagoa Bay. I would emphasise what has 
been said with reference to the designing of railways, and the 
great importance of proceeding on well-considered and far-reaching 
plans. Railways everywhere have been too much left to local con- 
siderations, without due regard to future development. In railway 
construction, as in government, we need men of broad outlook, who, 
while making due provision for that which is local, and, I need not 
say, for that which will pay, will plan their schemes in no spirit of 
parochiaUsm or narrow exclusiveness. I trust this will be especi- 
ally the case in South Africa, where there is still a great field for 
railways, so that newly projected lines will form so many links in 
the chain, binding in the most effective manner the countries which 
will one day be federated under the British Grown, and under the 
flag of the South African Dominion. 

The Chaibman (Sir Henry Bul web, G.C.M.G.) : We have taken 
a long journey with Sir David Tennant to-night. Starting from 
Gape Town in the year 1859, when the first sod of the first South 
African railway was turned by that veteran Governor, Sir George 
Grey, Sir David Tennant has conducted us over many hundreds of 
miles, along several different lines of railway and through many 
different provinces and countries, till he has landed us, or almost 
landed us, upon the platform of the Bulawayo Station, with a half- 
promise that we shall have an early train to take us on to the 
Zambesi. It is indeed a long distance that he has taken us, but 
he has made our way pleasant and interesting to us by the extent, 
the character and the variety of country through which we have 
gone. We have looked down with him upon the beautiful valley of 
the Hex Biver, though I confess in the views of the railway 
exhibited to us as passing over that river I did not see the valley, 
but he has described to us the valley with its &rmsteads, its 
waving com and its vineyards. We have had a glimpse of the 
gardens of Uitenhage, and the sheep pastures of Graaf-Beinet. We 
have passed by many a town and settlement, the names of some of 
which are famous in South African story, and familiar to South 
African ears as household words. He has led us across the Great 
Karroo, with its vast expanse of arid waste and yet with a beauty 
that was all its own. He has brought us within sight of snow- 
capped mountains ; he has shown us the Orange Biver in its flood ; 
he has taken us to the diamond fields and the gold fields, to 
Eimberley and to Johannesburg ; to the Orange Free State and the 
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Transvaal, to Bloemfontein and Pretoria ; across Bechuanaland to 
Matabdeland and Mashonaland. With him we have descended to 
the Indian Ocean and visited the beautiful Natal country, for his 
kindly though brief reference to which I, as an ancient Governor, 
offer him my acknowledgments and thanks, with its line of railway 
ever climbing upwards, till it crosses the Drakensberg at two 
different points, and so connects the Port of Durban with the 
farming industries of the Free State, and the mining industries of 
the Transvaal. Then he has taken us to the Portuguese possessions 
of Delagoa Bay and Beira, whence we have seen the lines going to 
Pretoria and Salisbury. In short, he has taken us over a distance of 
4,600 miles. That extent of railway is a great work, which has so 
far been accomplished ; a great work, indeed, when you consider 
that it has been accomplished within a comparatively short time ; 
because although the first sod, as I mentioned just now, was 
turned in 1869, it was not till many years afterwards (it was 
not till some years after the discovery and development of 
the diamond fields) that much further railway work was done 
in South AMca. It was not till 1878, I believe, that the 
Cape Town main line, which we see stretching far north, was 
carried beyond Wellington, a distance of fifty-eight miles. It was 
not till 1878, 1 believe, but I speak subject to correction, that there 
was any railway construction at Port Elizabeth or East London ; 
and it was not till January 1, 1876, that the first sod of the Natal 
system of railways was turned. Therefore it is within these last 
twenty or twenty-five years that all this great work of railway con- 
struction has been carried out ; and whilst it is unquestionably to 
the discovery and development of the diamond fields and the gold 
fields that this construction is mainly due, because without them 
it is impossible this vast work could have been undertaken or 
carried out, yet the work itself is, in its vast extent, a testimony, 
and a remarkable testimony, to the foresight and sagacity, to the 
energy and the enterprise of those who have projected and carried 
it out. Sir David Tennant in his interesting paper has pointed 
out to us the advantages and benefits, commercial, social, and 
educational, to be derived from this large extent of railway, and from 
the enormous facilities now offered of communication and transport, 
in a country to which access a few years ago was exceedingly difficult. 
There can be no doubt of this. There can be no doubt either that 
these lines of iron rail which are stretching across the face of the 
country are altering the whole features of South African life. It 
is becoming a new country. The old South Africa, as known to 
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the early colonists and missionaries, to the travellers and mighty 
hunters of former days, is fast passing away. Nay, the South 
Africa, as those amongst us knew it only twenty or twenty-five 
years ago is fast passing away. The long line of waggons with their 
slow and patient trek oxen, the inspanning and the outspanning, 
the journeys which took days and weeks and sometimes months, 
the incidents and the dangers of the road, the lions which prowled 
about the camp] at night, the elephants and the big game, the 
countless herds Jof antelopes— all are become, or are rapidly be- 
coming things of the past ; something presently to be read of in 
books but never again to be seen. The iron road is changing the old 
order of things, and with it no doubt will disappear much of the poetry 
and romance of the South Africa of the first half of this oentary. 
But with it, we would fain trust and believe, will come something 
that is better ; we trust and believe that it will fit the land for a 
larger population, and that it will be the means of covering the 
country with settlements and villages and towns ; that it will 
contribute to peace, to the rulejof law and equal justice, and to 
the welfare of all classes and races that inhabit it. For his mos 
interesting and instructive paper I now ask you to join with me 
in giving a cordial vote of thanks to Sir David Tennant. 

Sir David Tennant, K.G.M.6. : I beg to thank the Chairman 
for introducing the subject of a vote of thanks and you for your 
most cordial response. At this hour I will not detain you, but 
will ask you to join with me in a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. 

The Meeting then terminated. 
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An Afternoon Meeting was held in the Library of the Institute 
on Tuesday, November 28, 1897— Sir Frederick Young, K.C.M.G., 
in the Chair — when Mr. T. H. Hatton Bichards read a Paper on 

THE GOLD COAST COLONY.^ 

[Abstract.] 

Mr. Hatton Bichards gave a short history of the Colony — which 
he described as one of the most important on the West Coast of 
Africa — since it was discovered about the fourteenth century, up to 
the present time, and dealt with the reasons which led up to the 
Eumasi expedition which was despatched in January 1896, and 
which subsequently brought King Prempeh to the coast. The lec- 
turer pointed out that Prempeh, who had assumed the title of King 
Ewaku Dua the Third, never really succeeded to the " Golden Stool " 
of Ashanii. By certain of his supporters he was recognised as the 
rightful successor, but by other and more important tribes, whose 
recognition of him as king was essential before he could be placed 
on the '* Golden Stool," he was not regarded in the same light. 
Still, so £eu: as Kumasi was concerned, with the power he had 
usurped he was the man to reckon with. It was probably due to 
the strength of the expedition sent up in 1896 that Prempeh saw 
the utter futihty of making anything like a stand in opposition. 

Up to 1886 Lagos formed a part of the Gold Coast Colony, but 
in that year it was separated therefrom, and is now quite distinct. 
Beferring to Accra, the capital of the Colony, he described it as 
flat and uninteresting, and added that the first thing which would 
probably strike a new arrival there was the absence of anything 
visible to make the place so unhealthy, and perhaps a casual passer- 
by might think the place could not be so bad as it is generally 
reported. There were no mangrove swamps, the houses appeared 
to be fairly comfortable, while there was always a fresh sea breeze 
coming straight from the South Atlantic. But that the climate 
was bad there could be no doubt. Statistics would prove it. The 
very severe time in Accra, towards the end of 1895 and commence- 
m^t of 1896, the lecturer thought, might to some extent be 
ascribed to the clearing of what was known as the ^' burnt 
area " (the result of serious fires in 1894), and the removal of the 

* A copy of the Paper itself is preserved in the Library, and is always 
available for reference. 
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acoomulated filth of generations. Certainly, however, Accra had 
never been so bad before, and has not been so bad since. He 
wished in no way to make out the climate worse than it was. At 
the same time, he considered that it should be correctly stated, so 
that those who were going there shonld not underrate the necessity 
which existed for the greatest care and caution. In the Colony 
there was a large and efficient medical staff, and within the last 
year a small nursing staff had been added, which he felt sure had 
so far been, and would be, a great boon to the place. Everything 
had been and was being done by the Oovemment to minimise the 
risks to life. 

That the Colony was growing in importance there could be no 
doubt, and particularly since the opening of the country about 
Eumasi, and larger fields for enterprise were thereby available. 
The principal exports were rubber, palm kernels, gold, timber, and 
palm oil. Of those products the following quantities were exported 
in 1895:— 

Bubber 4,022,385 lbs. value £322.070. 

Palm kernels and other nuts . 15,791 tons „ £95,261. 

Gold 25,415 oz. „ £91,497. 

Timber 3,687,887 ft. „ £28,245. 

Pahn oil 4,388,627 gals. „ £213,415. 

Petroleum had been discovered, and at one time it promised 
extremely well, but subsequent developments proved that it was a 
lubricating and not an illuminating oil, but in its own way none the 
less valuable, and he had reason to believe that the present lull in 
this enterprise, which was quite in its infancy, was to enable experts 
to consider certain points. He was also glad to learn since his 
arrival in England that much practical attention was being paid to 
the Colony by sound business men with capital, and he saw no reason 
why the country, which was in a prosperous condition already, 
should not very rapidly become still more so. One difficulty might 
however arise — he did not say it would, but at any rate one 
&ctor should not be lost sight of — and that was the question of 
labour. The natives of the Colony did not like manual labour, 
and the best obtainable there at present was that imported from 
the Eroo Coast. It couldmot be forgotten that if at a time when 
the country was practically preparmg for the contingency of war, 
and the success or failure of the Ashanti expedition to a great extent 
depended on the supply of carriers, it was so difficult to obtain 
them that the Oovemment had to resort to the extreme measure of 
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passing a law to oompel able-bodied men to work ; it did not require 
any great stretch of imagination to see that there might be times 
when settlers would in their smaller ways experience a similar 
difficulty. Still, while considering that point, it shonld also be borne 
in mind that the natives had not been accustomed to discipline, but 
they were now being awakened to the knowledge that as citizens 
they had duties to perform to their country, and that they should 
contribute their quota to its success by paying taxes and supplying 
labour. When they thoroughly realised their duties in this respect, 
any difficulty which might exist now would probably be removed. 

The lecturer paid a tribute to the memory of Sir W. Brandford 
Griffith, who was] (Governor of the Gold Coast from 1885 to 1895, 
and whose death was recently announced. In conclusion he said 
that the importance of the question of the Hinterland could not be 
possibly over-estimated, but more than this he would not say at the 
present time, which could be easily understood for obvious reasons. 
But if he religiously steered dear of all matters political, he hoped 
he wonld not thereby lessen the interest of his audience in the place, 
or fail in impressing them with the importance of the Colony. 

Discussion. 

Mr. F. W. Bond considered that the British authorities might 
learn a lesson from the French, who do everything possible to foster 
private enterprise. The only support afforded to the British 
mercantile community of the Gold Coast Colony is the subsidy given 
for carrying the mails. He pleaded for better fieuulities for landing 
goods and passengers at the various ports of call along the coast, and 
that more help might be given with regard to educational matters. 

Mr. G. W. Neville (M.L.C. Lagos) also referred to the 
defective harbour accommodation, and the difficulty of landing 
through the surf in small boats. He contended that there had 
virtually been no improvement in this respect for the last twenty- 
three years. The regulations of the existing railways were based 
on those of the leading English lines, and were, in his opinion, 
quite unsuited to local requirements. 

Mr. C. D. TuBTON (late Treasurer, Gold Coast Colony) called 
attention to the progress made in the Colony with regard to 
financial matters, and quoted a variety of statistics in relation 
thereto. The trade of the Colony had increased considerably, 
the exports of palm oil and gold dust being particularly noticeable. 
The foreign trade, especially with Germany, showed eonrndeahlQ 
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expansion. The sailing vessels of the olden days were, he con- 
tended, the pioneers of West African trade and prosperity. 

Mr. Geobgb Macdonald (Director of Education, Gold Coast 
Colony) wished to correct the reference made to the lack of proper 
competitive examination of the natives, and stated that the present 
Governor of the Colony (Sir William Maxwell) had arranged for the 
introduction of a system of testing the abilities of candidates for admis- 
sion into the Civil Service, and also before promotion. For the last 
ten years the Government had supported education by making grants 
to the schools. In 1898 there were 100 schools, of which sixty 
received grants, and the latter number had now reached 125. 
School-quarters were being built even in EumasL The annual 
Government grant, which three years ago was £4,000, had now 
risen to nearly £8,000. In making journeys for the purpose of 
inspecting the various schools he had had exceptional opportunities 
for studying the native population, and seeing the resources of the 
country. He admitted that it was impossible to overrate the 
difficulty of landing at Accra and Cape Coast Castle, and recom- 
mended the construction of a harboiur at a point between Dixcove 
and Sekundi. With regard to the partly developed products, gold 
and timber (especially mahogany), there was room for a large 
increase. The lack of transport and railways had, up to the 
present, prevented the country from being opened up. 

Mr. F. SwANZY also attached the greatest importance to increased 
flBkcilities for landing goods and passengers. The present cost to the 
merchants of canoes and canoemen was very considerable, and the 
impossibility of landing heavy machinery stopped trade. The want 
was felt of a railway up to the mines, where, however, substantial 
results had already been achieved by the native miners. In his 
opinion this would in a few years pay its way. The climate would 
be better if greater attention were paid to sanitary matters. 

Captain A. M. BoiSBAaoN--one of the two survivors of the Benin 
massacre-— observed that during his military experience out there 
the quarters of the troops were very bad and required attention. He 
was in command of the escort of Captain Lang, the British 
Commissioner appointed to meet the French representative. He 
was glad to see that the English were now taking an earnest interest 
in West African afiiEdrs, and it was very necessary that they should 
do so. At the time when he was serving with the Boundary Com- 
mission, whole countries inhabited by people flying the British flag 
were given over to the French. English residents in the Gold Coast 
were very much concerned about the matter. 
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The Chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks to the reader of 
the Paper, referred to the tact he had displayed in dealing with his 
knowledge of the subject, and said it had been the means of 
eUciting some most important information with regard to the Colony. 

Mr. T. H. Hatton Bichabdb, in reply, briefly alluded to educa- 
tion and other points referred to in the discussion, and predicted a 
great future for the country as soon as the British capitalist saw a 
probable fair return for his investments. He proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, and the proceedings terminated. 
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SECOND ORDINABY GENERAL MEETING. 

Thb Second Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Booms, H6tel M^tropole, on* Tuesday, December 7, 
1897, when Mr. W. SaviUe-Kent, F.L.S., F.Z.S., read a paper on 
" Australian Natural History Gleanings." 

The Right Hon. Lord Loch, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., a Member of the 
Council of the Institute, presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read 
and confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 28 
Fellows had been elected, viz. 10 Resident, 18 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

Kenneth S. Anderson, Thomae A, BayUes, /JP., Jamee OiUanders, Count 
Stanislaus^ /. Ostrorog, Bev. Edward Q, C. Parr, Henry C. Richards, MJ^,, 
Alexander Thomson, WiUiam H. Tyser, William J, Wadham, Lee Wright, BjL. 

Non-Resident Fellows :— 

John Austen (Matabeleland^, Alfred Brown B,A. (Gold Coast Colony), John 
Grant Browning (Straits Settlemmts), S. B. Cochran (Mauritius), Edward 
C Dicey (TransvatU), Henry S, Button (Queensland), Frank Earp (hiew South 
Wales), Charles JD. Fleming (Matabeleland), Captain Wm, Baffles Flint 
(British North Borneo), C. H, Gardner, J.P. (Queensland), Rev. Alfred Ball 
{Cape Colony), Alfred Hawkins (Sierra Leone), Francis E, Hodges (Niger 
Coast Protectorate), CapL Gilbert L. Johnstone (Gold Coast Colony), Bt. Hon, 
Sir Hugh M. Nelson, K,C.M,G, (Queensland), Major M, J, O'Farrell (Victoria), 
Joseph J. Walklate (Queensland), Bobert Witheford (New Zealand). 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of Books, 
Maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chairman called upon Mr. W. Saville-Kent, F.L.S., F.Z.S., 
to read his Paper on 

AUSTRALIAN NATURAL HISTORY GLEANINGS. 

I HAVB been honoured by an invitation to submit to you this 
evening a few gleanings from the rich field of Australian Natural 
History, wherein it has been my privilege to work as a humble 
labourer for many happy years. 
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Atustraliai as all present are aware, is a huge island-continent 
rivalling Europe in size, and that extends from the parallel 48^** 
South latitnde to within ten degrees of the Equator. Its natural 
history products, or fauna and flora, in consequence of its magnitude 
and geographical position, embrace a multiplicity of forms of both a 
temperate and tropical character. 

By far the greatest interest, however, attachable to the animal 
and vegetable life of Australia is due to the circumstance that its 
terrestrial constituents are, to a very large extent, represented by 
forms that have long since been extinct in other regions of the 
world. This fftct has only within recent years received what appears 
to be a logical and satis£a.ctory explanation. The interpretation 
advocated is that Australia, as the abode of the higher or mammalian 
animal class, must be regarded as a land area that was isolated from 
all the other larger divisions of the earth's surface at a very remote 
epoch of its existence, and that that isolation has been uninter- 
ruptedly maintained down to recent times. Had a contrary condition 
prevailed, and had Australia, by way of example, been brought into 
closer relationship with her nearest existing continental neighbour — 
that of Asia — ^it may be safely predicted that the present peculiar 
mammalian fauna of Australia would have gone down before the 
inroads of the more powerful and essentially aggressive Asiatic 
camivora, and that under such circumstances the only evidences 
remaining to us of their former existence would have been that of 
their fossilised bones. This condition actually obtains in other lands 
where similar primitive and weaker mammalian types have given 
place to the products of a higher evolution. 

The interpretation here submitted with relation to its specialised 
mammalia by no means, however, exhausts the peculiarities and 
interest attadiing to the &una of Australia when examined from a 
wider standpoint. 

Almost overwhelming evidence has been adduced to show that, 
while the interconnection, if such existed, between Australia and 
the continents of the Northern Hemisphere must have been severed 
at a very early epoch in the world's history, an intimate relationship 
must, on the other hand, have subsisted between Australia and the 
land areas of New Zealand, South Africa, and South America. 
These several land surfaces would appear, in fieMt, to have been then 
united in such manner as to form one vast southern continent. 

The late eminent biologist Professor Huxley was one of the first 
to establish this theory, and he it was who proposed to confer upon 
ibis hypothetic South Continental region the distinctive title of 
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Notogea. The names of Charles Darwin, A. R. Wallace, W. B- 
Parker, H. F. Blandford, H. 0. Forbes, and F. Ameghino, may 
be mentioned among those who have contributed substantisd 
evidence towards the vindication of this theory. 

Among the most convincing testimony that has been produced in 
support of this South Continental or Notogeal interpretation is that 
afforded by the class of fishes. The near relationship of marine 
fishes, which would experience little or no difficulty in traversing 
the intervening waters, would, of course, be of no account in th6 
question under consideration. When, however, we come to find 
delicate fresh-water forms that would be killed by immersion in 
salt water, not only generically, but specifically, identical in such 
remote regions as Australia, New Zealand, and Patagonia, the 
inference that these now widely separate stocks originated from 
some common and contiguous centre is scarcely avoidable. 

Among such examples of fresh-water fish that are now found 
flourishing in the several remotely separated regions named may 
be mentioned certain species of the so-called Australian native 
trouts, belonging to the genus Galaxias. The little fresh- water fish, 
Haplochiton Seali, indigenous to Tasmania, and known there as the 
Derwent Smelt, is also remarkable for the circumstance that its only 
known living allies are found in the rivers of Patagonia. 

Closely allied species of large tropical fresh-water fishes are, 
moreover, found inhabiting the rivers of the Australian mainland, 
and those of the continents of Africa and South America. The 
Queensland Barramundis, Osteoglossmn Leichhardti and 0. Jardinii, 
are represented in Brazil by one member of the same genus 
Osteoglossum bicirrhosum, and others belonging to the same 
family, including, notably, Arapaima gigas, that attains to a length 
of fifteen feet, and is the largest known fresh-water or Teleostian 
fish. Heterotis nilotica is a member of the same group that 
inhabits the rivers of tropical Africa. 

The Queensland Lungfish {Ceratodus Forsteri) may be also quoted 
as a most interesting Australian type, whose only living allies, 
Lepidosiren and Protopterus, are found respectively in the rivers of 
South America and Central Africa. 

The evidence that bird-life yields in the direction of indicating 
the probable existence of an extensive southern continent of which 
Australia formed an integral portion, or with which it was formerly 
connected, can necessarily be fairly instituted with relation only to 
those forms which are either flightless or possess but feeble wing- 
power. The Ostrich tribe or Batitae, including the emu9 aad^ 
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cassowaries of Australia, the Bbeas of South America, and the living 
Apteryx and but recently extinct Dinornis or Moa of New Zealand, 
represent the links which would appear to yield the most substantial 
testimony in this direction. The bones of fossil forms, Dromomis 
and Metapteryx, obtained from the Queensland tertiary, Darling 
Downs, deposits have indeed been pronounced to possess scarcely 
recognisable characters for separation from the two last-mentioned 
New Zealand types. 

Abundant testimony might be brought forward to show that in 
the matter of plant life, as in that of animals, Australia has been 
left either as a sole residual legatee, or as joint legatee with Africa 
and South America, to forms of ancient lineage that in other 
countries have long since been extinct. 

Passing on to the more legitimate subject of this paper. I do 
not propose to dwell at any length upon a description of those 
Australian animals with which a visitor to the Zoological Gardens 
in the Regent's Park may readily make himself feaniliar. The 
composition of the Australian mammalian fauna to its largest 
extent of marsupials is common knowledge, and may be verified at 
any time by a brief study of the Begent*s Park kangaroos, walla- 
bies, wombats, so-called opossums or phalangers, and allied 
types. 

Among the more noteworthy members of the marsupial order 
there are, however, two forms occasionally also on view in the 
Zoological Society's Gardens that call for a further notice. These 
are the so-called Tasmanian Devil, and Tasmanian wolf, Sarco- 
phUus ursinus and Thylacirms cynocephaluSf remarkable for being 
at the present day limited in their habitat to the small southern 
island of Tasmania. The fossil remains of a species identical with 
or closely allied to the Tasmanian Thylacinus have, however, been 
found on the Australian mainland, a fact that indicates that a 
onion of the land areas that are now separated by Bass's Straits 
apparently existed at a comparatively recent geological period. 

The Tasmanian wolf is of itself especially remarkable as being 
the largest living member of that essentially carnivorous section of 
the Australian mammals known as the Dasyuridss, and which 
includes the many smaller predatory forms known to Australian 
colonists as " native cats," and which have won a most unenviable 
reputation for the depredations they commit among the settlers' 
henroosts. The Tasmanian wolf, or Thylacine, is of considerable 
size, its dimensions being but little less than that of its European 
namesake. Its carnivorous propensities being manifested in the 
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direction of levying a heavy toll on the herdsman's flocks, it liflfl 
become the object of constant persecution at the hands of the 
settlers, and will doubtless, as has happened with the wolf in 
England, be eventually exterminated. 

It is a significant circumstance in relation with the facts that 
have been previously dwelt upon, that the fossil remains of an 
animal closely resembling the Tasmanian wolf have been recently 
discovered in Patagonia. It has been distinguished by the title of 
Prothyladnus Fatagonicus. 

An interesting Australian mammal which, though occasionally 
brought to Europe, has never been preserved alive for any oon- 
siderable time is the so-called Eoala, or Australian bear, PhascoU 
arcttcs cinerem. It is by no means the formidable animal that its 
name is calculated to denote. It subsists, under natural conditions, 
exclusively on the leaves of certain species of eucalyptus, and will 
remain for days, or even weeks, among the branches of the tree in 
which it has taken up its quarters. The wild adult animals even 
vrill allow themselves to be handled without making any show of 
resistance, while, if taken when young, they make the most 
charming pets. An interesting circumstance connected with the 
life-history of this species is the one that the young animal or cub 
is not long retained in its parent's pouch or marsupium, but is trans- 
ferred to and carried about on its mother's back. 

Among the most abnormal and, as it happens, the latest 
discovered members of the Australian marsupial mammals must 
be mentioned the Pouched Mole {Notoryctes typhlops)^ that pos- 
sesses the burrowing habits and much of the correlated structure 
that is distinctive of the European mole. This singular little 
creature was first made known to science in the year 1891 by Dr. 
Edward C. Stirling, the Director of the South AustraUan Museum 
at Adelaide. Up to the present date the pouched mole has been 
found in no other locality separate from that of its original dis- 
coveiy, in the vicinity of the P'inke river watercourse, in South 
Australia, about 1,000 miles north-east of Adelaide. A further 
investigation, of more especially the little known central and north- 
western areas of the Australian continent, will probably reward 
the biologist with the discovery of yet other new and aberrant 
representatives of the marsupial order. 

The mammalian types which deservedly take the front rank, 
from a scientific standpoint, in the Australian fauna are those two 
quaint creatures the Omithorhynchus and the Echidna. Of the 
Omithorhynchus there is but a single known species, of the 
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Eehidnatwo, and tbey constitute together the only known surviving 
members of a primitive order of their olass that has had conferred 
upon it the title of the Monotremata. Their most remarkable 
distinctions are connected with the circumstance that, in place of 
producing living young, they lay eggs after the manner of birds and 
reptiles. In many important anatomical points their afi&nities are 
essentially reptilian, while in their toothless, beak-like mouths, and 
in the case of the Platypus webbed feet, their resemblance to the 
birds is more distinct. 

The Omithorhynchus or Duck-billed Platypus, as it is variously 
known, is a semi-aquatic animal confined in its distribution to the 
fresh-water streams of Tasmania, South and East Australia. It lives 
chiefly on the aquatic insects, moUusks, and crustaceans, with 
which such streams abound. As has been elicited in connection 
with the trout-hatching establishment on the river Plenty in 
Tasmania, the Platypus has developed so appreciative an appetite 
for the ova of the imported English salmonidas, that special 
precautions have to be taken to guard them from its depredations. 
This includes, I regret to say, the systematic destruction of these 
most interesting mammals in the neighbourhood of the Hatchery. 

The Echidna, Porcupine Ant-Eater, or Porcupine, as it is com- 
monly called by the colonists, bears at first sight a by no means 
inconsiderable resemblance to the British hedgehog. Its spines, 
however, are considerably longer and stronger, and the peculiar 
beak-like elongation of the snout proclaims at once its sub- 
stantial distinction from that form. In its manner of egg-production 
and incubation the Echidna presents a marked contrast to its near 
relative the Platypus, for while the latter deposits its eggs in burrows 
at the riverside, the female Echidna carries hers until hatched in a 
rudimentary pouch or marsupium. 

It might be presumed from the tiUe of the Porcupine Ant-Eater 
that has been bestowed upon this animal that it commonly feeds 
upon ants in their ordinary or adult state after the manner of the 
tyidcal ant-eaters belonging to the order of the Edentata. From an 
investigation of the Echidna's habits, conducted by myself through 
the possession of several examples of the Tasmanian variety, it was 
distinctly demonstrated that the animals had no liking for adult 
ants, but tore open their nests to feed upon their tender, succulent 
larv». 

As a fitting pendant to the reference to these very primitive and 
in many respects reptile-like mammals, Omithorhynchus and 
Echidna, a few notes on some of the more remarkable lizards of Aus- 
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tralia would seem to be appropriate. Australia abounds in lizards* 
Its vast expanses of virgin forest, rugged rocks, arid sand, and 
above all its almost perennial sunshine, render that island-con- 
tinent a veritable paradise for these reptilia. Some of the largest 
of the Australian lizards, the so-called Monitors or Varani, may 
attain to a length of as much as seven or eight feet, and one of 
them with amphibious habits, Varantis salvator, inhabiting the 
tropical northern territory, indistinctly seen when rushing into the 
water, is not unfrequently mistaken for a crocodile. A more 
familiar form, Varantis vaaius, and which has been distinguished 
on account of the beautiful lace-like pattern of its skin markings 
as the Lace-lizard, is a denizen of the southern Colonies, and to a 
large extent arboreal in its habits. This species is unfortunately in 
bad odour among the colonists on account of the predilection it has 
developed for robbing poultry yards of both eggs and the young 
chickens. A little anecdote may be related of an example I kept in 
Queensland. Being of a wild and intractable nature, it was confined 
in a rough cage in the garden, from which one day it effected its 
escape ; the animal was given up as irretrievably lost. One day, 
however, a fortnight later, the strange spectacle was presented of the 
truant lizard struggling to effect a re-entrance into its cage — ^the &ct, 
however, that it had returned to the scene of its captivity minus ite 
handsome tail &voured the anticipation that it had been caught 
raiding some neighbour's henroost and, barely saving its life with the 
sacrifice of its caudal appendage, had flown for shelter to that asylum 
of which it retained the memory of previous liberal board and secure 
lodgment. 

It being, I believe, a recognised principle that the utilitarian 
element should be incorporated as &r as possible in the papers 
presented to the meetings of the Boyal Colonial Institute, it may 
appropriately be mentioned that the skins of these large Monitors, as 
hitherto imported chiefly from India and Egypt, possess a recognised 
commercial value. They are held in high esteem for the manufacture 
of purses, bags, and other fancy leather or so-called ** lizard sMn " 
articles. And there can be but little doubt that Australia might be 
drawn upon for a substantial and very choice contingent of the 
supplies that are in demand for the purpose named. 

One of the most singular and characteristic Australian lizards, 
which, on account both of the technical and popular names con- 
ferred upon it, is calculated to impress the imagination of new 
arrivals in Australia with the anticipation of a creature of mighty 
stature and fearsome aspect, is the little harmless species scien- 
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iifically named Moloch horriduSj and known in Western Australia as 
the " York " or ** Mountain Devil." Did this lizard equal the larger 
monitors in dimensions, it would certainly be an inconvenient 
obstacle to stumble over, or to meet in a narrow pathway. It 
literally bristles with spines of needle-like sharpness, and my own 
fingers have bled from handling them, but the animal's total length 
Bcarcely exceeds six inches. 

In the romantic past there were, nevertheless, huge reptiles that 
irod Australian soil that embodied many of the salient features of 
Udoeh, notably its horns, and that attained to a no less formidable 
loigth than fourteen feet. From the fragmentary fossil remains of 
this type first discovered, that illustrious palaeontologist, the late 
Professor 8ir Richard Owen, pronounced it to be a form very closely 
related to Moloch, and upon which he conferred the title of Mega- 
\xmia prisca. The subsequent imearthing of a more perfect skele- 
ton demonstrated, however, that, though a reptile, the remains 
were those of a remarkable long-tailed turtle, and it was accordingly 
renamed Miolania Oweni. 

The habits of Moloch are highly interesting. The study of a 
number of specimens in my possession in Western Australia elicited 
the £Mt that they fed exclusively on ants, their chief favourite being 
i Bmall black, evil-odoured species, witk which Australian house- 
keepers are only too flamiliar. These ant-eating lizards do not, like 
most ant-^ating mammals, seek their prey by tearing open the nests 
or hillocks in which the insects breed ; but they will settle down in a 
most business-like manner across a teeming ant-track, and pick up 
the ants one by one with a flash-like motion of their slender, adhesive 
tongues. Experimentally tested, the numbers of ants that a single 
Mdoch was found capable of disposing of consecutively and without 
oeseation at a sitting, was no less than from one thousand to 
fifteen hundred. And such a meal these little lizards were prepared 
to assimilate several times a day. It will, I think, at once suggest 
itaelf to practical minds that, notwithstanding its formidable name, 
Mohch horridus might be very advantageously pressed into the 
nrvioe of Australian household economy. In the "land of the 
Golden Fleece,'' the ant, though not the poor, is always with 
Qb; and many and dire are the stratagems resorted to by the 
Australian housewife to preserve the contents of her larder and 
Btore-doset from the depredations and spoliations due to these 
ifisect pests. As a matter of fact, ant-infested rooms and verandahs 
^ore on several occasions cleared of ants by utilising them as 
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pasture grotinds for mj Moloohs, to the no small satisfaotion of their 
owners. 

Exigencies of space will permit of the introduction of bat one 
other little group of notable Australian lizards. These, from a purely 
natural-history standpoint, however, possess peculiar features of 
interest. The most singular member of this group is the so-called 
Frilled Lizard {Chlamydosaurus Kingi). It is a native of the northern 
or tropical districts of Australia, and takes its name from the re- 
markable frill-like organ, capable of elevation or depression, that 
is developed around the creature's neck. As seen in repose, the 
presence of this organ would hardly be suspected. Awake, however, 
and prepared to meet a premeditated attack, the animal presents an 
altogether different aspect. At the first alarm, the mouth springs 
open. Simultaneously with this movement, up rises the voluminous 
frill, and stands out at almost a right angle around the lizard's head. 
In adult specimens this outspread frill measures as considerable a 
diameter as eight or ten inches. The effect produced on an aggressor 
unacquainted with the phenomenon is, as can be imagined, highly 
disconcerting, insomuch so, that dogs accustomed to attack and 
kill other larger lizards, such as the Monitors, will hesitate, and even 
turn tail, when brought face to face with the frilled species. The 
animal's frill may, in point of fact, be appropriately described as a 
scare organ given to the creature for the discomfiture of its enemies, 
and from whom, before they have time to recover themselves, it 
usually makes good its escape by taking to its heels. 

The term here employed, of *' taking to its heels," will probably 
be commented upon as a flippant and unscientific one to apply to a 
reptile's perambulation. In this instance, however, the style of 
gait implied is literally indulged in. When moving along tree- 
branches or over the ground in confined spaces, the frilled lizard 
walks or runs on all fours Hke an ordinary lizard. If, however, 
surprised on open ground, or when crossing an interspace between 
two widely separated tree-trunks, the animal rises up on its hind 
legs, and will run swiftly in that erect bipedal fashion for a dis- 
tance, it may be, of thirty or forty yards before halting. With the 
aid of instantaneous photography, a faithftd record of the singular, 
and in many instances very grotesque, aspects presented by the frilled 
lizard when thus running erect have been secured. 

Out of several examples obtained from the neighbourhood of 
Boebuck Bay, in Western Australia, I was fortunate in bringing one 
alive to England. This specimen was for some time on view at the 
Zoological Gardens, and afforded others an opportunity of witnessing 
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and oorroboratmg my own testimony concerning its remarkable gait. 
This apright bipedal mode of progression of the frilled lizard is 
of special interest to the naturalist, since it yields to his mind's eye 
a very near approach to the aspect that, under similar conditions, 
was probably presented by a certain very ancient and long extinct 
order of reptiles, known as the Dinosauria, and which group is 
generally regarded by biologists as having been the primsBval ancestors 
of the existing lizards and birds. Many of these, from the peculi- 
arity of their preserved skeletons, and from their footprints left on 
the petrified sands of time, were accustomed, it is anticipated, to 
habitually walk or run in a similar manner on their hind limbs 
only. 

To the naturalist there is, as might be imagined, a fascinating 
temptation to endeavour to discover a link of connection between 
the erect running lizard, coming from a land so pre-eminently pro- 
ductive of ancient types, and those extinct reptiles with which a 
sunilar bipedal method of progression was habitual. The anatomi- 
cal structure of the frilled lizard is not found, however, to differ 
materially from that of many other of the ordinary so-called 
Agamoid lizards. It may be at the same time remarked, however, 
that, as first enunciated by the late Charles Darwin, habits are 
often as conspicuous an indication of hereditary relationship as is 
structure, and from this point of view there would appear to be 
Bome justification for anticipating that the erect method of progres- 
sion exhibited by the frilled lizard is a vestigial habit that has been 
handed down to it fix)m a remote ancestry. 

The opinion has been expressed that the bipedal locomotion of 
the frilled lizard is an altogether abnormal habit that has been in- 
dependently acquired by the species to meet the special circum- 
stances of its environment. That argument, at first sight, appears 
to be a difficult one to gainsay. When, however, we come to find 
that a like habit is possessed by several other Australian lizards 
belonging to distinct genera, and existing under altogether distinct 
life-conditions, that argument is rendered nugatory. 

The interest awakened in this subject impelled me during the past 
summer to investigate the life-habits of many other lizard species. 
Among those which I found endowed, as is the frilled lizard, with 
the capacity and habit of running erect on its hind limbs is the large 
species known as Leseur's Water Lizard, Physignathtcs Leseuri. 
This species inhabits tropical Queensland, and grows to a length of 
between three or four feet. It is semi-aquatic in its habits, frequent- 
ing the banks of rivers, into which it rushes, or plunges from some 
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overhanging branchy on the slightest alarm, ajid is a most expert and 
graceful swinmier. On account of its large size, and the commotion 
it makes on entering the water, it is not onfrequently mipifilrim 
when seen from a little distance for the young of the crocodile. As 
is the case with the frilled lizard, this semi-aquatic species only 
exercises its bipedal method of progression when traversing an 
extensive stretch of level ground. For short distances it rons like 
ordinary lizards on all fours. 

Another form which I have discovered progresses in a correspond- 
ing bipedal fashion is known to science by the name of Amphibolurus 
muricatuSf but has, unfortunately, as yet no scientific name. It is 
a relatively small lizard, scarcely exceeding a foot in length, and is 
for the most part arboreal in its habits. There are ov^ a dozen 
closely allied species of this genus all inhabiting Australia, and 
which so closely resemble Amphibolurus muricatus in their aspect 
and general structure that it may be almost confidently predicted 
that they possess the like accomplishment of running erect on their 
hind limbs. 

A field of Amstralian natural history that has hitherto attracted 
but few labourers, but which will be found to yield a most rich and 
abundant harvest, is afforded by the tribe of insects popularly 
known as white ants or termites. The destruction wrought by many 
species of termites in tropical countries is unfortunately only too 
familiar a phenomenon. Little, however, has been recorded respect- 
ing the wonderful edifices that they construct for the lodgment of 
their countless socially-dwelling hordes, for the safe storage of their 
garnered harvests and for nurseries for their rising generations. As 
a matter of fiEhct, the account and illustrations published by Henry 
Bmeathman in the Transactions of the Boyal Society over a centuiy 
ago, 1781, concerning the nest mounds of certain West African 
species, have constituted down to the present time the standard 
references that, with trivial variations, have been reproduced 
in almost every natural history treatise that deals with these 
insects. 

Australia, as I propose to show you this evening, rivals Africa and 
probably any known country in the variety and huge dimensions of 
its white ant tenements. To all those who are acquainted witii the 
northern territories of the Australian continent, and more especially 
those who have visited Thursday Island, and sailed through the 
Albany Pass, North Queensland, ttie tall nest mounds of one variety 
of white ant nest will be familiar objects. They are of pyramidal 
shape, are built to a height of as much as twelve or fourteen fset. 
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and are in some localities so crowded together as to constitute 
regular village-like settlements. Individually, the nest mounds of 
this species of white ant vary but little in shape, with the exception 
that the crown of the pyramid, in place of being sunply acumi- 
nate, may be subdivided into two, it may be three, acuminate 
points. 

Should the traveller approach Australia by its north-west coast- 
line, and land, say, at Derby, the first port of call at the head of 
King's Sound, he will have an opportunity of making the acquaint- 
ance of an entirely distmct type of termite mdustry. In this instance 
the shape of the nest mounds, while very commonly conical or hive- 
shaped, varies in a most remarkable manner. One peculiarity of 
oonstruction is at the same time constant throughout the ranges of 
individual variations. This is the composition of the nest mounds 
of. as it were, superimposed hodsful of the mortar-hke material out 
of which the mounds are built up, and each superadded one of which 
slightly overlaps the previous one. 

The termite mounds belonging to this class are often fashioned into 
the most grotesque shapes. In one example, of which a photograph 
was taken, the apex of the mound bore a most remarkable likeness 
to a dog's head, though this was not observed until after a print had 
been taken from the developed negative. In another yet more irre- 
gularly constructed example, the contour of the nest mound sug- 
gests that of some antiquated type of locomotive engine, apparently 
just exhumed from a bed of adhesive clay. In this and the many 
other irregular forms observed the fundamental structure is identical 
consisting, as it were, of overlapping layers of half-soUdified mortar! 
A section made of one of these north-west or Kimberley types of 
white ant nest mounds served well to illustrate the innumerable 
internal cells or chambers that are appropriated to different uses 
There is one central cell that is known as the royal chamber, and con- 
tains the queen mother, whose sole duty is to lay eggs— it maybe many 
thousands in the course of a single day— and who is thus the parent 
of the great majority of the many mUlions of individual insects that 
are aggregated together in any of the larger ant-heaps. Next in 
importance to the royal chamber are perhaps those to which the 
eggs are removed, and in which the young jaxYm are tended and 
nursed. The greater bulk of the chambers, however, in the type of 
nest mound now under consideration are used for the storage of 
their accustomed food supplies. In this and several other varieties 
of the larger Australian nest mounds, it will be found that the food 
material systematically gathered and stored consists of dried grass 
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fibre out up into short and approximately even lengths, as though it 
had been passed through a finely gauged chaff-cutting machine. 
It is worthy of note that these grass-eating termites, which appear 
to be the constructors of all of the larger types of nest moundis, are 
entirely innocent of those omnivorous and more particularly wood- 
destroying propensities that are commonly attributed to white ants 
of every description. These most justly dreaded destructive species 
live for the most part in subterranean tunnels or in excavations of 
the timber on which they most habitually feed. 

Some of the most remarkable examples of Australian white 
ant mounds are found in the neighbourhood of Port Darwin, in the 
tropical northern territory of South Australia. Especially note- 
worthy among the mounds belonging to this district is the variety 
upon which the title of magnetic or meridian ants' nests have been 
conferred. A typical mound, as seen in broadside view, has much 
the appearance of a large flat or wedge-shaped slab of roughly hewn 
sandstone, set up perpendicularly on its edge. Viewed end-on, this 
slab-like mass is seen to be very narrow, presenting the aspect of a 
compressed acuminate pillar. The greatest peculiarity attached 
to these mounds, and whence they derive the title of meridian or 
magnetic ants' nests, is the circumstance that the longer axis is in 
a perfect line with that of the parallel of latitude in which they are 
situated, pointing due north and south, so that a traveller in a 
district where these ants' nests abound may utilise their presence 
for the regulation of his route. A true explanation of this peculiar 
orientation of the meridian ants' nest has not yet been definitely 
arrived at ; but there appear to be substantial grounds for sus- 
pecting that they are thus constructed with the object of ex- 
posing the smallest possible area of their surface to the noon-tide 
heat. 

The concluding variety of white ant architecture that invites atten- 
tion is also from the neighbourhood of Port Darwin. It is of columnar 
form, and remarkable as representing the loftiest type of these insect 
edifices that have as yet been reported fix)m Australia or trom any 
other country. An example of this type that was selected for photo- 
graphic illustration measured over eighteen feet high, and a man 
with horses and a carriage standing beside it were completely 
dwarfed by its tower-like proportions. 

The economic uses of white ants and their nests, as applied to 
the human species, are not very extensive. Certain of the varieties 
of the insects are eaten by the natives of India and Africa, and 
have occasionally been appreciated by European palates. In 
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Wesiem Australia, I have seen the aborigines eat the mould out 
of which the mounds are constructed, but they are not in the habit 
of eating the insects. Capital ovens are frequently improvised by 
the Australian prospector out of the white ant mounds. They 
make a solid, almost cement-Uke flooring for the settlers' huts, and 
have been turned to profitable use in the township of Derby, in 
Western Australia, broken up and rolled in as a top layer on the 
public roads. 

Lizards, snakes, small mammals and many birds use the white 
ant mounds as a harbour of refuge, or make their nests within 
them. Among birds, several species of kingfishers almost in* 
variably select white ant mounds for the construction of their nest* 
burrows. Australian kingfishers are noted for the facts that they 
frequently live in perfectly waterless districts, and feed on lizards, 
snakes, insects, and small mammals in place of fish. The so-called 
Austndian Laughing Jackass, Dacelo gigas, is a familiar example 
of one of the largest members and that living, it may be, hundreds 
of miles away firom water, possesses a practically omnivorous 
appetite. 

From a contemplation of the marvellous edifices that are built 
upon Australian soil by individually minute and puny insects, a 
fitting advance may perhaps be made to a brief consideration of 
the yet more colossal architectural products of those organised 
beings whose works are manifest in the waters on the Australian 
coast-line. Reference, as might be anticipated, is here made to the 
eoral reefs, which in early days, and not unfrequently even now, are 
ascribed to the work of a so-called coral insect. As the scientifically 
informed will know, corals and coral reefs are built up through the 
agency of soft-bodied polyps or zoophytes, which belong to the 
same animal group as the flower-like sea-anemones on our own 
coast-line. The coral animals are simply skeleton-secreting 
anemones. The coral is their skeleton, and it is such skeletons, 
in their aggregated living and dead conditions, that build up that 
wonderful structure, the coral reefl 

Australia can lay claim to the possession of the largest coral reefs 
in the world. The most remarkable of these, known as the Great 
Barrier Beef, but actually consisting of a congeries of reefs, fringes 
the north-eastern coast of Queensland from a little above Moreton 
Bay to Torres Straits, a distance of no less than 1,250 miles. 
Extensive coral reefs abound also on the northern and north-western 
coastlines. As a rule, reefs and the coral-secreting polyps that form 
them are limited to intertropical waters. A very interesting excep- 
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tion, however, to this rale occurs off the western coast of AostraliA. 
This is exemplified by a little archipelago of, for the most part, 
coral ree& and islands, known as Houtman's Abrolhos, situated 
between the latitudes of 28^ and 29^ south, and laying thirty miles 
due west of the Western Australian port of Geraldton. A remark- 
able feature of these Abrolhos Islands coral ree& is the circum- 
stance that not only are its component corals and many of its asso- 
ciated fish and other animals absent from the adjacent mainland fore- 
shore, but a large number of the marine organisms found there, 
notably several species of Trepang or Bdche-de-Mer, are identical 
with types that flourish in Torres Straits and on the North Queens- 
land coast, but are apparently urepresented on the tropical coastal 
ree£3 of Western Australia, as far north, at any rate, as King's 
Sound. The explanation of this anomalous condition of afihirs 
would appear to be that a warm current flowing southwards from 
the Indian Ocean impinges on the Abrolhos archipelago, but does 
not strike the adjacent mainland. As, in fact, was discovered by 
the early Dutch explorers, there is a distinct northerly drift of the 
colder waters from the Southern Ocean up the mainland coast. As 
an indication of the substantial difference in the temperature of the 
sea- water that obtains respectively at the Abrolhos Islands and the 
neighbouring port of Geraldton, experimental tests made by myself 
and a coadjutor, simultaneously one mid-winter morning, gave 
severally those of Qd"" and SG'' Fahrenheit, or a difference of 18^. 
The ascertained fact that reef corals will not grow in water having 
a lower mean winter temperature than 68^ amply explains the 
circumstances of their presence at the Abrolhos and of their absence 
from the coast near Geraldton. 

The composition of coral reofs in separate localities, and even in 
contiguous areas, varies to a most marvellous extent. This fact is 
abundantly illustrated by a series of photographs that I was for- 
tunate in securing under abnormally favourable conditions on the 
Queensland coastline. Such photographs were necessarily taken at 
extremely low conditions of the tide. At high water these coral 
growths are covered to a depth of as much as from three to four or 
five fathoms, and it is only during occasional low spring tides, 
locally termed king-tides, that the Uving coral is fully exposed to view, 
and then only for a brief interval of perhaps an hour or so. Some of 
these reefs observed and photographed were remarkable for the 
variety and luxuriance of the corals that composed them. They con- 
sisted chiefly of several distinct species of the branching Stag's-hom 
corals or Madreporee, while interspersed among them are a few of 
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the solid globose masses of so-called '< Star " and Brain-Stone 
corals. As seen in Ufe these living coral masses are, according to 
their several spedes, radiant with their own distinctive colours, 
including various pure or mixed tints of green, purple, lilac, orange, 
and more rarely blue, while others are clad in sombre hues ranging 
from light ochre to russet brown. 

On many reef areas, and more especially among the inshore or 
fringing reefs, the component corals are for the most part of the 
massive hemispherical or boulder-like description, including species 
that are popularly known as Brain-Stone and Star corals. The 
name of brain-stone corals {Mcsandrina) has been conferred upon 
them on account of the brain-like convoluted pattern in which the 
polyps are arranged in the general mass, while the star corals 
(Astneacese) are so named with reference to the symmetrical star- 
shaped outline of the individual polyp-cells, and their contained 
subdivisions or septa. 

Although, as a rule, the corals entering into the composition of 
a growing reef are of a more or less mixed description, it sometimes 
happens that one particular kind of coral, more commonly a species 
of so-called Madrepora, or stag's-hom coral, is dominant over an 
area of several acres, presenting, under such conditions, the appear- 
ance of furze, heath, or other shrubby vegetation. This resemblance 
to vegetation is, however, very much further enhanced when the 
coral growths are covered by their natural element. A more or 
less translucent flowerlike polyp is then protruded from every 
cell, and each coral stock may be likened to a branch of living 
blossoms. 

In another variety of Madrepora or stag's-hom coral reef, the 
coral stocks, in place of constituting a uniform shrubby mass as in 
the examples last referred to, build up flattened, bouquet-like masses 
which among vegetable forms may, perhaps, be most nearly com- 
pared with the growths of certain club-mosses or lycopodiums. A 
tint commonly exhibited by this Madrepora is a rich bronze-green. 
Not unfrequently, however, it is a pale-ochre or straw colour, and 
the apex of each branchlet tipped with lilac, while, in a form very 
nearly resembling it, the entire corallum is of a deep violet hue. The 
type of coral growth now under consideration is notable for the 
extent to which its area is broken up into intercommunicating 
channels and pools. These pools are left perfectly calm, and are of 
glass-like clearness when the tide retreats, and teeming with bright- 
coloured fish and innumerable other marine organisms form natural 
aquaria of the most remarkable beauty, 

s2 
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Among the denizens of these coral pools are sea-Aneinoiies (Sf 
phenomenal size. One genus, Discosoma, includes several species 
whose expanded disks may measure as much as eighteen inches or 
two feet in diameter. These giant anemones are especially remark- 
able for the circumstance that they give firee lodging or shelter within 
the folds of their voluminous disks to small colonies of fish and also 
to small species of crabs and prawns. Most of the fish distinguished 
for these technically termed *' commensal " habits — ^they living as 
guests, not as parasites, with their adopted hosts — are conspicuous 
for colours which contrast most vividly with both those of their 
zoophyte host or with their general surroundings. The fish belong 
to the Percoid genus, Amphiprion, and are usually brilliant orange, 
vermilion, or deep black, with one or more broad white bands across 
their head or body. The explanation of their conspicuously bright 
colouring would appear to be that these fish either fulfil the rdle of 
a lure for the enticement of other and larger species within reach of 
the anemone's numerous tentacles, or that their brilliantly contrast- 
ing tints act as a safeguard, warning would-be aggressors of the 
trouble that awaits them should they rashly pursue their quarry to 
their harbour of refuge among the anemone's tentacles. This last- 
named " protective " interpretation appears on most points to be the 
more probable. 

Coral reefs in addition to constituting veritable mines of wealth 
to the natural-history explorer yield also a rich and mixed harvest 
to the commercial world. The mother-of-pearl shell, and pearls 
they yield, for which Australia is so justly f^ous, were originally 
collected almost exclusively from the surface of the coral ree& 
when exposed at low tide, or &om the shallow water around and 
among them. As these supplies have become exhausted it has 
become necessary to explore greater depths in search of it, and it is 
now almost exclusively obtained with the aid of diving apparatus 
from water varying in depths of from five or six to as much as 
twenty fathoms. Even at these greater depths mother-of-pearl 
shell through incessant fishing is becoming comparatively scarce, 
and much attention is now being paid, with some prospects of 
success, to the invention of apparatus that will enable the diver to 
work with safety at still greater depths, where shell is reported to 
abound. 

The one correct solution to the very important question of the 
resuscitation of the much-depleted mother-of-pearl shell fisheries 
is undoubtedly, however, as has been shown in the case of 
ordinary oysters, the adoptioit of systematic methods of cultivation* 
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Up to viihin a recent date it has not been deemed possible to thus 
deal with pearl shell, it being exceedingly impatient of disturbance, 
and more especially of isolation from its native element. Experi- 
ments, however, that have been carried out by myself on both the 
Queensland and Western Australian coasts have proved that, pro- 
viding the necessary precautions are taken in the transport of the 
shell, it will grow and propagate under hitherto altogether unex- 
pected conditions. Acting on my initiative, practical pearl-shell 
cultivation has already been commenced in the neighbourhood of 
Thursday Island, North Queensland, and will, I anticipate, ere long 
be also made a subject of commercial enterprise in Western 
Australian waters. 

One of the preliminary experiments in pearl-shell cultivation was 
made at Boebuck Bay on the Western Australian coast under very 
adverse conditions. The site selected, for want of a better one, 
was a tidal pond in a mangrove swamp that was covered by several 
&thom8 of water when the tide was high. The pearl shells, which 
had been placed for safety's sake in wire-covered cages, had never- 
theless within the first year commenced to propagate, young shells 
being in many instances attached to the parent shells. The success 
attending this and kindred experiments have proved that it would 
be a comparatively easy task to re-stock and systematically cultivate 
mother-of-pearl shell on and among those shallow reef areas where 
it formerly used to flourish, and that operations undertaken in this 
direction under skilled management and on an adequate scale could 
scarcely fail to realise an abundant return. 

Time and space will not permit me to more than name a few of 
the many collateral fishing industries that exist side by side with 
those of mother-of-pearl shell among the coral reefs of Australia. 
That of the trepang or bdche-de-mer, of which vast quantities are 
exported to the Chinese markets, takes a front place among them. 
Oysters of excellent quality and of various descriptions are widely 
distributed. The edible turtle and the tortoiseshell-producing 
species, resort systematically to the islands to deposit their eggs in 
the coral sands, where they are then left to be hatched by the heat 
of the sun. So soon as the little turtles emerge from the eggs, they 
scramble with all possible speed to the sea in order to escape the 
attacks of the many sea-shore birds that evince as keen an apprecia- 
tion of turtle in its tender infancy as a London alderman is accredited 
to for its maturer growth. Arriving at the sea the young turtles 
find awaiting them an open-mouthed crowd of sharks, dogfish, and 
other reda^eous fishes, Copseqvently it is but ^ yery 9maU per- 
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centage of them that run the gauntlet of their enemies, and, 
growing to the adult state, are available for commercial purposes. 
By the establishment of turtle-breeding ponds and reserves in 
suitable localities, much could, no doubt, be accomplished by the 
hand of man towards checking and profitably utilising in the 
interests of humanity the existing deplorable waste of this very 
valuable marine commodity. 

Of the scenes in the Australian coral seas that I have had the 
privilege of submitting to you, there has necessarily been absent 
one most essential element to their correct appreciation — ^namely. 
Nature's colouring. In the two concluding illustrations that will 
be thrown on the screen, an attempt, admittedly very inadequate, 
has been made to provide those who have not visited the tropics 
with some slender idea of the wonderful tints of sea, and sky, 
and coral growth that are combined in an Australian reef 
scene. 

The first of the illustrations submitted portrays a portion of a 
reef in the Queensland Great Barrier System, and is composed, 
for the most part, as was the case with some previously referred 
to, of massive hemispherical brain-stone, star corals, or other forms. 
Its most notable feature is, however, the composition of its 
basement, which consists of a solid mass of a minute-celled coral, 
technically named Porites ; the diameter of this coral mass is over 
thirty feet, and its depth beneath the water ten or twelve feet. 
The origin of this mass, at least many centuries ago, was neverthe- 
less a single anemone-like polyp of microscopic minuteness. 

The second coloured picture shown illustrates the luxiuriant 
growth of a shrub-like, violet-tinted Madrepora or stag's-hom coral 
that flourishes on the reefs at Houtman's Abrolhos Islands, 
Western Australia. The intervening lagoons and channels in this 
reef should constitute an ideal location for the systematic cultiva- 
tion of mother-of-pearl shell and other tropical marine produce 
previously referred to. At all times its comparatively quiet waters 
are abundantly protected from the outer ocean by an encircling 
barrier reef upon which the breakers are continually thundering, 
and the rebounding spray from these breakers, thrown high into the 
air, and further elevated by the well-known phenomenon of mirage, 
is visible for many miles. 

In apologising for the crudeness of the coloured reef scenes 
that have been submitted to you, I may state that such marked 
progress is now being made in the art of photography as applied 
to colour reproduction, that I entertain very sanguine hopes. 
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on the oooasion of my next visit to Australia, of seouring and 
bringing back with me nature-colonred replicas of tropic-tinted 
aoenes and organisms akin to those that have formed the subject of 
this paper. 

The numerous Umtem-slides introduced by Mr. Saville-Kent for 
the illustrations of Ms paper were, to a large extent, reproductions of 
photographs taken by him and published in his two books, " The 
Oreat Barrier Beef of Australia *' and " The Naturalist in 4ws- 
traUa.'' 

Discussion. 

Dr. Henbt Woodwabd, F.R.S. (Natural History Museum) : I 
suppose I have been called upon to speak as being an old colleague 
of Mr. Saville-Eent, he having served with me in the Geological 
Department before he won his spurs in Australia. Mr. SaviUe- 
Kent was already a naturalist, even before he entered the museum. 
He had there the advantage of studying some of the largest 
collections ever brought together, and from that position he 
pursued researches at other places. He has been Inspector of 
Fisheries in Tasmania, and of the Pearl Fisheries on the coast of 
Australia, so that we have had the advantage of hearing and 
knowing some of the personal experiences of a naturalist who knows 
the greater part of the Australian coast. The work of exploring 
the Great Barrier Beef has been very well illustrated by the 
beautiful slides, but Mr. Baville-Eent has done something more, for 
he has brought away such large chunks of reef as have never been 
seen before, which are now placed in the Natural History Museum, 
and I earnestly recommend any Fellows of the Boyal Oolonial 
Institute, who have not visited the zoological collections there, 
to pay a visit and see these grand specimens — certainly the most 
magnificent of their kind that have ever been exhibited in any 
museum. You could see in the hurried way in which Mr. Saville- 
Kent went through his Paper, that there was a great deal more in 
the subject than is su£Scient for one evening, and, therefore, he has 
not done himself justice. There was, in fiEhct, a great deal of the 
Paper which would have interested us to hear in greater detail and 
with more leisure. It has been suggested that, at some past time 
of geological history, there may have been an intimate connection 
between South America, which looks so far away, and Africa, 
Madagascar, New Zealand, and the Chatham Islands ; in fact, that 
all these lands may, at some past period of the earth's history, have 
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had connecting links, so that it is possible to imagine thai the 
fanna and flora of these distant lands may have been brought into 
contiguity with one another by old-land-routes now broken and 
submerged. That is one of the most interesting points, quite 
worthy of an evening by itself, and one can only just refer to it ; 
but the curious fact, the lecturer has mentioned, of the discovery in 
Patagonia of fossil remains of marsupials, many of which have 
strong afiSnities with those existing in Australia at the present day^ 
is alone sufficient to arouse one's interest in the researches which 
are now being made by Professor Ameghino in that distant part of 
the world. I hope that the Institute will throw its best efforts into 
one subject of investigation which it has the power to greatly 
further, and that is the exploration of the Antarctic regions. I hope 
we shall see some effort put forth within our lives, that will result 
in investigations into the natural history of that great unknown 
region. If any trace could be found on that Antarctic continent of 
a fauna, if not of a flora, which had some connection with the 
neighbouring lands, it would be an enormous step gained towards 
the question, which is most interesting and important to naturalists, 
the geographical distribution of animals on the lands south of the 
equator. I beg to congratulate the Society on having had such 
an interesting Paper. 

Mr. P. L. ScLATEB, F.B.S. (Secretary to the Zoological Society 
of London) : I have great pleasure in adding my testimony to that 
of my friend Dr. Woodward as to the interesting character of the 
sketch of the Australian continent that Mr. Saville-Eent has 
brought before us this evening. Of course the subject is a very 
large one, but in a short time allotted to him Mr. Saville-Eent has 
undoubtedly alluded to the most important features. He has told us 
about the very extraordinary mammals of Australia. He has pointed 
out some of the noticeable reptiles, and he has alluded to the fishes. 
He has described the splendid animals of the coral reef, to which 
he has paid so much attention, and he has also exhibited most 
remarkable photographs of the extraordinary houses made by the 
white ants. Although I had ofben heard of the Termites' nests, I 
never, before I saw those photographs, had a correct idea of their 
character. If I were disposed to be critical, I might say that Mr. 
Saville-Eent has not said quite enough about the birds of Australia. 
These are very numerous and varied, and embrace some groups of 
most extraordinary character. I need only remind you of the Emu, 
the Lyre bird, the great order of Paradise birds, and many other 
px)ups peculiar to tb^ la^d of Australi^T Th^ fagt is, tb^ birds qf 
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Aufliralia themselves would easily afford matter for another lecture. 
As regards Mr. Saville-Eent's views about the Australian Continent, 
I am quite disposed to agree with him up to a certain point ; at the 
gametime Ithink that the Antarctic land which formerly existed must 
have been of a much more ancient date than I think he would be dis- 
posed to allow. The whole fauna and flora of South America and 
Australia are so utterly different at the present moment that an 
enormous period must have elapsed since any sort of land con- 
nection between them could have existed. This subject, which is 
an attractive one, has lately had a good deal of attention drawn to it, 
but the fact is, as Dr. Woodward knows, we want to know much 
more about the Antarctic regions than we at present do before we 
can come to any positive conclusions on the subject. Therefore, I 
would join in expressing a hearty hope that the time may come 
when a new Antarctic expedition will be sent out in order to explore 
more thoroughly what remains of the continent in the extreme 
sonth. It has been long known to naturalists that in the extreme 
north of the world (the north polar regions), where there is now no 
trace of animal life, except bears and walruses, the fossils discovered 
there have shown that there was formerly a large series of living 
animals and plants ; and we have just begun to know that some 
little traces of the same kind exist in the Antarctic regions. One 
of the ships which visited those regions in the last few years has 
brought back a certain number of fossils. Of Course those fossils 
were not gathered by an expert or a naturalist, but were incident- 
ally taken out of one of the islands lying adjacent to the Antarctic 
continent. They have shown that in those lands, where there is 
now no trace at all of terrestrial animal life, there was formerly life 
which could only have existed when the climate was of a very dif- 
ferent character. One of the objects of the new Antarctic expedition, 
if it is carried out, will, I hope, be to search for traces of animal 
life which formerly existed in those lands. Until we know more 
I think we can hardly come to any just conclusion about the 
former conformation of the ancient Antarctic continent. 

The Bishop of Ballabat : I presume I am invited to add the 
testimony of a mere member of the general public to that of the 
scientists who have spoken in appreciation of the paper to which 
we have listened. In one respect, however, I have serious fault to 
find with it — it was far too short. Intensely as we have been inter- 
ested in all we have heard of the walking Uzards, the open-house- 
keeping anemones, the meridian ants turning the edge of their hills 
^ tbe son as the gun^ tre^ it9 lef^f, and for the sapip rec^son, Yfe 
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should gladly have sat longer to hear] something aboat the walking 
fish, that emerge from the sea and olimb trees, the caterpillar in 
whose fleshy back vegetable seeds take root and grow, above all, 
the bmiyip— that " fearful wildfowl " of which I could tell Australian 
stiories that would make the hearer's hair stand up like quills on 
the fretful echidna ; greatly should I have Hked to hear the learned 
lecturer expound the marsupium, and its value — ^whether as a 
matter of evolution or (as I hold) design. I have always thought it 
a provision for a waterless land, a kangaroo, for example, being 
able to carry long distances to water, in its natural perambulator, 
the little kangaroos who would otherwise perish on the journey. I 
travel much in the solitary bush, and should feel lonely indeed at 
times without the company of its fauna, the emus, and eagles, and 
kangaroos, and iguanas. Two things have struck me about 
Australian zoology, firsfc, the wonderfid absence of indigenous wild 
beasts. The torrid plains and jungles yield none, the whole land 
reminds one of the scripture text, " No lion shall be there, neither 
shall ravenous beast go up thereon." There are alligators and ser- 
pents, of course, but no camivora, which alone makes it possible for 
our huge flocks and herds to graze the land. In the ancient car- 
vings and drawings found in the caves of the interior, no wild beast 
is represented, only the creatures now known, with the addition of 
the monkey. If the theory of the Notogeal continent be true, and 
Australia was once contiguous to Africa and South America, why 
no lions, jaguars, or pumas ? Another impression made on one by 
the Australian fauna is that it presents the quaint — the humorous 
side of Nature. No one can have looked at the slides representing 
the moloch, the walking lizard, the young Australian pelicans, and 
the laughing jackass, without feeling convinced that an element of 
fun enters essentially into their structure and deportment. With 
its leering eye and perky crest, and tail working up and down like 
a pump handle, the '' jackass " is the comic vocalist of Australian 
nature : his roar of '^ laughter," dying away in a torrent of chuddes, 
is that and nothing else ; he frequently vents it at the sight of my 
hat. Some of the fish forms of Australia are most grotesque : I 
met a huge sun-fish on the beach of my Diocese some months ago, 
who cocked his dead eye and stuck out his homy beak at me in the 
most ludicrous manner. The cockatoo is a fioicetious-looking 
creature ; the capers and strange barking of the companion {Orus 
Atistralis) are most mirth-provoking ; while the bower bird, which 
abounds in my Diocese, constructs flEmtastic arbours (not nests), be- 
dizened with bright objects, in and out of which parties of them are 
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geen dancing and gambolling, out of sheer delight in the fan of the 
thing ; it is just an assembly ball-room. The suggestions of the 
lecturer as to the possible domestic value of some Australian crea- 
tures are well worth considering. I kept an echidna at Bishopscourt 
tor some time, to help the gardener ; I shall set up a Moloch horri- 
dus in the kitchen when I return in a few weeks. I have often 
ttiought it a pity that Australia produces no donkeys. A few have 
been imported and bred in two of the Colonies. Of course, I mean 
of the four-footed variety ; we are not insufficiently supplied with 
the two-legged, of which, however, we have no monopoly, as of the 
platypus, and concede the palm in that respect to Europe. The ass 
and the mule as pack animals or for traction would be most valu- 
able in our country. I do not " covet my neighbour's ass " in 
Victoria, as he seldom or never has one to covet. I am tempted to 
do so in England and Ireland. But I am wandering, and have de- 
tained you too long. In cordially thanking Mr. Saville-Eent for his 
admirable paper and his splendid lantern pictures, I am sure I am 
expressing the views of all present. 

The Chaibman (The Eight Hon. Lord Loch, G.C.B., G.C.M.G.) : 
We have listened with much pleasure and interest to the able paper 
which Mr. Saville-Eent has read, and his great experience as a Com- 
missioner of Fisheries in Australia gives to the lecture great value, 
while the pictures which have illustrated his observations have been 
most interesting. As regards the ant-hills, I think Mr. Saville- 
Kent said they were eighteen feet high. In South Africa there are 
very similar ant houses, and I have seen them, some distance in 
the interior, upwards of twenty-five feet high. I agree with the 
speakers that the lecture has been altogether too short. I do not 
know whether it would be possible, but I trust that on some future 
occasion, whether here or at some other place, he may favour us 
with a more extended lecture upon many of the points upon which 
he has merely touched. There are some subjects which were 
referred to by the Bishop of Ballarat, such as the walking fish, the 
dancing birds, and many other points upon which he might have 
given us very interesting information. The Bishop said there were 
no wild animals in Australia ; unfortunately on one occasion, I was 
attacked in Australia by a very wild animal, one that belongs to 
the country, that is the dingo, and I think anyone who comes across 
a pack of dingos will have occasion to regard them as a very wild 
kind of creature indeed. Reference has been made to the great 
importance of an expedition to explore the Antarctic regions. I 
believe a movement is on foot at the present moment, and receiving 
strong support, to fit out such an expedition, and I trust that those 
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gentlemen who can influence public opinion will give the 
movement their support. It is a matter which has already 
occupied the attention of several of the Australian Colonies. When 
I had the honour of being the Governor of Victoria, it was hoped 
the Imperial Government would assist an expedition, if some of the 
Colonies would join in the requisite expenditure. Whether circum* 
stances which have since occurred in Australia would prevent those 
Colonies now joining in any movement which may be brought for* 
ward by the Imperial Government, I do not know, but I believe there 
will be a strong expression of opinion in favour of joining any well- 
organised expedition, whether assisted by the Imperial Government 
or emanating firom private enterprise, to carry out an exhaustive 
exploration of those regions. I now beg to propose a hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr. Saville-Eent for his interesting and able paper. I 
am sure that in any further explorations which he may undertake, 
we wish him every success, and perhaps I may express the hope 
that he may come back again and give us the result of his 
observations. Perhaps Sir Frederick Young will second the motion* 

Sir Fbbderios Youno, E.C.M.G. : I willingly take advantage of 
the invitation made to me by Lord Loch to second the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Saville-Eent, because it gives me the opportunity to 
say that this Institute, at the time the question of Antarctic 
exploration was before us some years ago, did all it could to point 
out to the Government at home the expediency and desirability of 
further exploration of the Antarctic regions, and of its assisting the 
Southern Colonies by some pecuniary aid in their efforts to that 
end. I am quite sure that the Institute would be prepared to take 
similar action again, whenever there is an opportunity of doing so. 

Mr. Saville-Eent : I thank you for the kind way in which 
you have received the proposition. I do not know that there are 
many points upon which I can very well reply. The one raised 
by the Bishop respecting the reason why certain wild camivora 
that are now inhabitants of South America are not represented in 
Australia, seems to be answered by the explanation that when the 
southern districts of South America were connected with Australia 
and were peopled by Australian allied marsupials, the fiercer 
camivora of the NorUiem hemisphere had not penetrated so far 
south. On their arrival the separation had apparently been com- 
pleted, and through their agency the marsupials, that were left in 
the Patagonian region, were seemingly exterminated. 

A vote of thanks having been givep to tbe CbftiqpaPi the pro* 
peedings termipatedt 
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ka Aftdni66n Meeting was held in the Library of the Institute on 
iPuesday, December 14, 1897— Sir Cecil Clementi Smith, G.C.M.G., 
b the chair — when a Paper by Mr. E. P. Gueritz (Sessions Judge 
of British North Borneo and Labnan) was read in the unavoidable 
absence of the Author by Capt. W. Raffles Flint (British North 
Borneo Military Police) on 

BRITISH BORNEO.» 

Ths author, in referring to the component parts of British Borneo, 
which consist of Sarawak, Labuan, and British North Borneo, stated 
that the dawn of British influence in Borneo commenced in 1842, 
when the late Sir James Brooke took those steps which led to the 
offer, and his acceptance, of the Rajahship of Sarawak, which — 
formerly part of the Sultanate of Brunei — extends, with recent 
additions, from a little over one degree north of the Equator to five 
degrees north, and has an estimated area of 50,000 square miles 
with a coast-line of some 400 miles. 

Mr. Gueritz paid a tribute to the admirable system of goyem- 
ment inaugurated by Sir James Brooke, and carried out by his suc- 
cessor, the present Rajah, by which native custom was adhered to, 
with modifications where the laws of humanity demanded; and 
explained that the administration was carried on with the assist- 
ance of native headmen in each district, the result being a prosperous 
ooontry and a happy community, affording an object lesson to those 
who were called upon in later years to administer neighbouring 
coontries which, one by one, came under British protection. 

The reason given by the author for the absence of popular 
knowledge of Sarawak amongst the commercial community of 
London, as compared with that of the native states of the Malay 
Peninsula, Labuan, and North Borneo, was her inability to com- 
pete in mineral wealth with the vast tin deposits of the Peninsula. 
Her coal mines are worked by the Government of the country 
instead of by a conunercial company, and her great rivers have not 
been thrown open to those whose object would have been to work 
plantations by means of companies floated through the English 
market. 

With a population of 800,000, including many tribes of a war- 
like nature, the propensity of head-hunting amongst the Dyaks had 
been successfully coped with, whilst the Malays had an air of 

* A copy of the Paper itself is preserved in the Library, and is alwa)-s avail- 
able for reference. 
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prosperity which compared favourably with that of other cotmkiea 
with which the author was familiar. 

Trade, which is generally carried on through Chinese merchants, 
includes exports of sago — flour (of which 15,481 tons were exported 
in 1896), gutta, indiarubber, beeswax, birds'-nests, quicksilTery 
tobacco, rice, rattans, and coal, the last named being worked in two 
locaUties, viz., at Sadong (whence the export was 16,978 tons last 
year) and Brooketon, in Brunei Bay, with an export of 5,816 tons. 

Last year's returns showed the value of imports and exports as 
;^d,701,d94 and ;gd,557,86d respectively. Missions had long been 
established in various parts, and were doing much good through 
means of their schools. Although without harbours of importance, 
and bars presented obstacles to the entrance of any but light-draught 
vessels to all but the Bejang and Sarawak rivers, her water-ways 
were navigable by trading boats into the £B.r interior. 

Labuan was but a few miles from the coast of Borneo, and within 
easy reach of the Sultanate of Brunei, which divided the States of 
Sarawak and British North Borneo. Acquired by Sir James 
Brooke in 1846 on behalf of the British Government, as a centre 
from which to suppress the piracy which ravaged the surrounding 
seas, the result had justified that action, and led to the development 
of Labuan from an uninhabited island to one with a population of 
6,000, with coal measures turning out some 50,000 tons annually, 
and a large trade with neighbouring coasts, carried on with perfect 
freedom from the dangers which formerly accompanied it. 

Formerly used as a convict station, the presence of the necessary 
troops gave an air of prosperity, which departed on their withdrawal, 
and on the failure of the first companies which were formed to work 
the coal measures, the Colony became a source of expense to 
the Imperial Government, who in 1890 transferred its administra- 
tion to the Chartered Company of British North Borneo, since 
which a great improvement had taken place, owing chiefly to the 
regular working of the mines, and the completion of a railway for 
transporting coal from the pit's mouth to the harbour, where 
vessels drawing 26 feet are coaled direct from the truck. 

British influence was extended first to North Borneo by the for- 
mation of a smaU company in Labuan in 1872 for carrying on a 
trade between that Colony and Sulu, which had a station in 
Sandakan, now the capital of British North Borneo. The action of 
this Company attracted the attention of Baron Overbeck and Mr. 
(now Sir Alfred) Dent, who obtained concessions from the Sultans 
of Brunei and Sulu, eventuating in the granting of a royal charter 
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in 1881. The area o{ the territory, with subsequent extensions, 
was calculated at 81,000 square miles, with a coastline of 900 miles 
and a population of 120,000, on the basis of a census taken in 1891. 

The author drew particular attention to the, peculiar position of 
British Borneo with respect to the two great trade routes of Europe, 
with China and Japan, and of our Australian Colonies with the 
Far East, not only on account of the harbour accommodation 
afforded, but chiefly through the inexhaustible supply of coal which 
was present in Bnmei Bay ; and from the establishment of a cable- 
station at Labuan, which gave an alternative route between England 
and Hong Kong, apart from that which lies through a foreign 
country, we had a link in our communication with that Colony, 
which required defensive measures, without which we were in no 
better position, in the event of war, than we were before. The 
author quoted the utterances of General Sir Andrew Clarke, and 
others, whose knowledge of the subject should bear weight. 

Brunei Bay, with those coal measures, and its position with regard 
to our trade, should, the author continued, become an important 
centre for British shipping, which would receive further inducement 
by the increased trade that would ensue on the completion of the 
railway now being constructed by the Chartered Company, having 
for its terminus the settlement of Sapong, some fifty miles inland, 
and an objective in Cowie Harbour on the East Coast; the 
section now under construction would result in the opening up of 
large areas of planting-land, from which, owing to difficulties of 
transport, planters had hitherto been excluded. Another benefit 
would be the prevention of traffic in arms and munition of war 
through the native state of Brunei which served to divert consider- 
able trade from North Borneo, and at the same time furnished the 
means of causing disturbance amongst the interior tribes. The 
local trade between Borneo and Singapore would be revolutionised 
by the establishment of Brunei Bay as a port of call for ocean-going 



The author compared the state of trade during 1896 with that in 
1885, when a paper dealing with the subject was read before the 
Boy^ Colonial Institute by the late Sir Walter Medhurst. The 
value of the combined imports and exports in 1896 was ;$4,d55,941 
as against ;^1 ,049,958 in 1885, and whereas in the latter year the 
exports were less by some J^247,000 than the imports, they exceeded 
them in 1896 by ;J591,000. The excess was principally due to 
tobacco, which figured at ;^1, 872,277, and the author remarked that 
during the present year the tobacco sales amounted to about two 
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million dollars. The articles added to the exports since 1885 wefd 
enumerated, and included amongst others copra, sugar, sago, flour, 
and cutch, the last-named representing an industry established 
within the last five years, which already reached an export of the 
valueof;^! 42,721, whilst 9,000 tons of sago were exported from 
Brunei Bay. The export of sago should be largely increased ; but 
owing to the want of flGMsilities for cleaning, combined with the high 
wages obtainable of late years in works connected with the forma- 
tion of the railway in Labuan, the industry had been neglected, and 
the trees over large areas allowed to go to waste. Birds'-nests had 
risen in value from ^5,000 to ;$45,000, and gutta and indiarubber 
from ;^48,000 to J^5,000. The timber trade, which was a steady 
one, would receive an impetus from the establishment of a saw-mill 
on the east coast. 

Attention was drawn to the territory as a field for the planter, and 
reference made to its success as a producer of tobacco, the area of which 
was being extended. Coffee and cocoanuts were receiving considerable 
attention — 1,500 acres of the former having been planted, and 82 
estates opened up for the latter. Manila hemp and rhea had also 
been planted, gambier to a small extent, whilst an experiment in 
tea-planting was being made on a considerable scale. 

The reports of the Government Oeologist pointed to an enormous 
area of auriferous gravel in the Darvel Bay district, which had led 
to the formation of a company who were conunencing operations 
with a dredger. Samples of coarse gold had recently been obtained 
by Chinese, and difficulties of access having been overcome by the 
formation of a road, the industry would tend to the prosperity of the 
country. Petroleum was being exploited by an influential company 
with large capital. Since they had commenced boring an earthquake 
had occurred and a new island had been thrown up off the coast, 
close to the scene of operation. It was significant that a strong 
smell of petroleum was noticed, whilst from cracks on the surface 
an inflammable gas was emitted. 

Chinese labour was found to suit the requirements of the country, 
and no anxiety was felt that the supply would not equal the demand. 

The climate was a pleasant one, and, with reasonable care, healthy. 
The temperature ranged in 1896 from a mean minimum of 75*84 
to a mean maximum of 88*80, with a rainfall of 116*25 inches. 
December, January, and February were the wet months, whilst 
heavy rains fell in July and August. 

Steam communication was good, mails having been delivered in 
thirty days from London, although the average voyage was six weeks. 
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Bedded the route vid Singapore, from which port the passenger 
transhipped into local boats, the route vid Canada and Houg Kong 
was a pleasant one. 

A very important work was the completion of the telegraph line 
to Sandakan. Not only was that town now in telegraphic com- 
mnnication with the rest of the world, but the track through the 
heart of the country should be a means of opening it up. 

Administration of justice was based on the Indian system, with 
xutive Courts for the settlement of cases affected by the Mohammedan 
law on marriage and divorce. Game laws had lately been promul- 
gated. The system of slavery was gradually dying out. 

The author referred to the large field for the naturalist, and to 
the interesting works, dealing with ihe flora BJii fauna of the country, 
by Wallace, Low, and Burbidge ; anthropology had been lately 
dealt with separately by H. Ling Both, in his book entitled " The 
Natives of Sarawak and North Borneo." 

(The Paper was illustrated by a number of views which were 
thrown on the screen,) 

DtSOUSSION* 

Bir HtJOH Low, G.C.M.G. referring to Mr. Gueritz's statements 
^th regard to the coal supply of Borneo, said it would certainly, 
bom its position, be of very great advantage to England if ever we 
shoQld be engaged in a war in the East again, which he sup« 
posed was very likely. The coal-mines are easily accessible and 
very valuable, but for some reason the machinery was scarcely able 
to cope with the water until the present company took possession. 
There is likely to be a great industry in petroleum in Labuan. 
There was nothing more profitable in the East than the petro- 
leum which has lately been worked in Sumatra, and it was to be 
hoped that the enterprise of the Bombay Burma Trading Company, 
which has taken petroleum in hand in Bomeoi will be as successful 
as in Sumatra. He also hoped that the minerals, of which there 
are 'an enormous nxmiber in Borneo, would be developed ere 
long. Borneo should have a great future. He thought it was 
time, as Sir Andrew Clarke said at the Borneo dinner, that some 
notice were taken of it by the Government. He remembered the 
^hole harbour of Labuan and the whole of the entrance to the 
Bnmei river being carefully surveyed by a Bussian ship some six- 
teen or seventeen years ago. Russia has accurate surveys of all 
the places at which coal is produced and can be shipped. 

The Chaibman, who spoke of Sir Hugh Low as the Nestor of 
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Borneo, thought that perhaps it was due to the innate modesty 
characteristic of the British North Borneo Government, as of all 
Governments, that the great advantages of the country had not 
been brought much before the British public. There was an old 
adage, '' Early to bed and early to rise. It ain't no good unless 
you advertise." The British North Borneo Company must ad- 
vertise its territory if it wishes to get British capital introduced 
into it, and to interest the people of this country in it. He advocated 
Chinese labour with an admixture of Tamils. Regarding the ques-' 
tion of defence works, he said, though they need not be very large, 
they were of such supreme importance that no time should be lost 
in providing them in places where they were necessary. 
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THIRD ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Third Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, H6tel M^tropole, on Tuesday, January 11, 
1898, when Mr. Edgar P. Rathbone, M. Inst. M.M., A.M. Inst. G.E., 
M.I. Mech. E., read a paper on '^ The Goldfields of Ontario and 
British Columbia." 

The Right Hon. Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, G.C.M.G., a 
Member of the Council of the Institute, presided. 

The Minutes of the late Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed^ and it was announced that since that Meeting 18 Fellows 
had been elected, viz., 7 Resident, 11 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : 

John BoUon, J, Edge-PartingUmy Field- Mcirshal Sir F. Paul Haines^ G.O,B,, 
0.C.8J., CLE,, Gerald Tylston Hodgson, B.A,, T, E, Lawrence, Alexander 
?aul, Fred Prynn. 

Non-Resident Fellows : 

WiUiam A. Bullen {Cape Colony), Albert F, Ehrhardt (Lagoa), Major Alfred 
8L RUl Gibbons {Cape Colony), Thomas O'Halloran Giles, B.A., LL,B, 
(South Australia), Hon. James C» Nolan, M,L.C. {Jamaica), Fred Ongley 
(Cyprus), Frederick B, Pemberton {British Columbia), Percy 8. Roberts 
Viueensland), Lionel G. Robinson {Victoria), Matthew Stoinbume {Queens- 
land}, Alexander H. Tumbull {New Zealand). 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The names of Mr. F. H. Dangar, on behalf of the Council, and 
Mr. W. G. Devon Astle, on behalf of the Fellows, were submitted 
and approved as Auditors of the accounts of the Institute for the past 
year in accordance with Rule 48. 

The Chaibman : The paper to be read this evening by our friend 
Ifr. Bathbone will, I am sure, be very interesting, and one to 
which we shall all listen with very great pleasure, and after hearing 
it, I doubt not that many of us will feel that we know a great deal 
more about Canada and its great gold resources than we did before. 
It gives me very great pleasure to introduce to you Mr. Rathbone. 
He has had great experience in such matters, and has been several 
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yeaf s in South Africa, and knows the beginning and course of OTentd 
up to the present time with regard to gold-mining there. He is, 
therefore, very well fitted to speak to you of the other country where 
there is so much gold, and where he has been for several months 
investigating the subject for himself. 

Mr. Edgar P. Rathbone then read his paper on " The Gold- 
fields of Ontario and British Columbia." 

THE GOLDFIELDS OF ONTARIO AND BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 

Intboductoby Remarks. 

This Paper will be directed to the discussion of certain subjects 
relating to the gold-mining industry of Ontario and British 
Columbia, which it is believed will materially advance the growth of 
those provinces should proper attention be given to them. 

There can be no doubt that, by taking advantage of the experience 
gained by other gold-mining countries, the Dominion of Canada 
will be able to avoid, in its early stages as a gold producer, many of 
the costly mistakes which have so frequently accompanied the first 
discovery of payable goldfields elsewhere. 

If the history of other countries in which payable goldfields 
have been discovered is examined, it will be observed that, as a rule, 
such discoveries attracted so much attention as to quickly con- 
duce to their great and marked prosperity, even in cases where 
they were comparatively barren and sparsely populated, or at 
best merely ranked as respectable producers of certain agricultural 
products. 

Thus, for instance, the discovery of a placer goldfield in 
California in 1848 acted as the first incentive to the opening up of 
the Western States of the Union, the production in the following 
year rising at a bound to 600,000 oz., in the next year to 2,000,000 oz., 
whilst in 1851 and the years next immediately succeeding it rose to 
the enormous total of 4,000,000 oz. It is curious to note that at 
the present day this same State is one of the most successful of 
the agricultural States. 

In Australia we have seen Colonies advanced in the ranks of 
civilisation, in the first place mainly through the instrumentality of 
a payable goldfield. Thus in Victoria the first gold rush com- 
menced in 1851, the production in 1852 from placer gold amounting 
to 2,788,480 oz., and in the following year it exceeded 8,000,000 oz. 
The latest example of quickly obtained prosperity through the 
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disoovery of gold on this continent is of course that of Western 
Australia. 

Probably the most remarkable illustration of all, however, in 
recent times, is that of the discovery of the wonderful goldfields of 
the Witwatersrand in South Africa. 

Previous to this discovery the Transvaal, or, more properly 
speaking the South African Bepublic, consisted for the most part 
of practically barren territory, and yet within a very few years, 
owing to the industry and intelligence of the Uitlander or foreign 
population which crowded in, it has risen from a state of bankruptcy 
to occupy the most prominent position as a gold producer of any 
country in the world. 

The Dominion of Canada made its first great discovery of gold 
in connection with placer mining in about 1857, the greatest pro- 
duction of gold being made in the years 1868 and 1864, amounting 
to nearly 200,000 oz. 

The discovery, however, of payable goldfields in the Dominion 
—that is, connected with vein mining — was only made some few 
years ago, viz., about 1898 ; and I contend that a country owes 
its real lasting prosperity to the production of gold from veins 
rather than from placer deposits, which can of necessity only have a 
very temporary existence. 

Geoobaphical and Geological Gonsidebations. 

On looking at a map of the western hemisphere it will be 
Been that throughout the entire western portion of the American 
continent there is practically a continuous chain of mountains 
extending, one might almost say, from the Arctic to the Antarctic 
regions. It has been in this immense range of mountains, or the 
Bystems of foot hills adjoining them, that vast metalliferous dis- 
coveries of the rare metals have from time to time been made. 
Thus, for instance, all the wonderful historic accumulations of 
wealth derived by the Spaniards in South and Central America 
during the last century, and by the Americans in the present one, 
have been won by mining principally in this range of mountains. 

Now it is this same wonderfully mineralised system of rocks 
which is found extending up through the United States into 
British Columbia and the North- Western Territories, practically to 
within the Arctic Circle, in which the goldfields of the Yukon 
(Klondyke) have so recently been discovered. 

Probably th§ most importai^t p^t^lUf^ous mining wor]s thf^t 
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has of late years been carried out in the United States of America 
has been in the States of Washington, Idaho, Montana, Dakota, 
and Michigan, all of which are situated on the immediate southern 
side of the international boundary line dividing the States from the 
Provinces of the Dominion. 

Now it is a well-known scientific fact that certain metals are 
generally found associated with certain rocks ; and since the same 
geological conditions are to a great extent found prevailing alike in 
the States and Provinces on both sides of this international boun- 
dary Une, it follows that there is every probability that the same 
metalliferous conditions will be found in connection with the rock- 
systems on either side. 

No better proof of this contention can be given than that of the 
recent discoveries of rich gold, silver copper, lead, and coal deposits 
in the southern districts of the Province of British Columbia, that is, 
in East and West Eootenay. It is evident that it was only necessary 
for the mining prospectors to extend their operations northwards from 
the State of Washington into British Columbia to at once make the 
discovery of the rich gold deposits which have in quite recent years 
given rise to the formation of the now renowned mining town of 
Bossland, which in some five years has risen from a totally unin- 
habited spot into a fairly big mining town of some 7,000 inhabitants. 
Again we find similar progressive metal mineralisation accompanying 
the rock systems extending up through the State of Michigan into 
the Province of Ontario. In this instance its peculiar nature is 
quite worthy of note. Thus in Michigan we find, first of all, the 
deposition of huge deposits of wonderfully pure iron ores, whilst 
further north, and almost directly adjoining them, a further deposi- 
tion of absolutely pure copper ores is found such as has been 
responsible for the largest production of copper of any district in 
the world. A little farther north deposits of pure native silver ores 
were found on the islands of Lake Superior, and on its northern 
shore on the Canadian side. 

Still further north, extending in a somewhat western direction, 
in quite recent years a large number of gold-bearingveins have been 
discovered in the Province of Ontario in the districts known as the 
Lake of the Woods, Seine Eiver, Manitou, and Wabigoon. 

This curious sequence of remarkably pure mineral deposition 
would almost point to some curious but gigantic terrestrial metal- 
lurgical process having been in operation. 

I have entered rather fully into these geological and mineralogical 
consideratiousy since it cannot be doubted that in them lies the real 
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proof that the Dominion of Canada is finally destined to occupy an 
important position as a producer of the rarer metals. 

When once this fa.ct has been established and capital has been 
attracted into the Tarious gold-mining districts for the construction 
of railways and all that goes to assist in the economic production of 
minerals, then the metallic mining industry — especially that con- 
nected with gold — will slowly but surely become an established in- 
dustry, and the Dominion of Canada will enter into a period of 
marked prosperity. There are some drawbacks, however, to what 
might be termed rapid progress, owing principally to the annual 
heavy snowfeJl which much hinders the work of the prospector at 
the very season when in other countries most prospecting work is 
usually done, owing to the vegetation having died off and thus left a 
more or less bare surface, so that the outcrops of the veins can be 
easily traced. In the gold-mining districts of the Province of Ontario, 
for instance, the ground for some five months, extending, as a rule, 
from about the end of November to the end of April, is practically 
covered with snow ; whilst in the summer months, when it has disap- 
peared, vegetation is so thick that an enormous amount of clearing 
work has to be carried out before the prospector can do any work. In 
parts of British Columbia, although the ground is also covered with 
snow during the same months, still in the summer season the prospec- 
tor has a better chance than he has in the districts of Ontario, espe- 
cially in the dry belts where there is little vegetation, and the outcrops 
of veins are easily detected by the mining novice. Again, however, 
on the coast region of British Columbia the vegetation is so very 
prolific that the clearing of the ground by the prospectors becomes 
a gigantic task. From all this it follows that of necessity mineral 
discoveries in the Dominion of Canada are likely to take place 
slowly. 

Alluvial and Vein Gold Mining. 

As in this paper I propose to deal almost entirely with the gold- 
mining industry, it will be well at this stage to explain briefly the 
nature of the two sources from which gold is derived, viz. " alluvial '* 
and "vein-gold mining." 

The gold from alluvial mining is derived from the intense 
weathering action of the rock systems carrying the gold deposits, 
which takes place principally during the winter months, when the 
waters associated with the rocks are first so frozen that they act 
practically as an explosive, the ice bursting the rocks asunder. 

The melting snow and ice at the beginning of the spring then 
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further erode these rock systems, and huge mountain torrents out 
their way through the rocks, and wear them down into the form of 
gravel deposits. 

These rock systems, as illustrated by the Cariboo district, prin- 
cipally consist of schistose rocks, disturbed by intrusive granites. 
These schists are associated with segregations of quartz, which, so 
far as I could ascertain, could never be classified as fissure veins, 
but rather as independent lenticular and interbedded masses of 
quartz. In these quartz deposits, however, it not unfrequently 
occurs that very rich gold finds are made. Now when these rocks 
are broken down, as just described, naturally the gold inclosed in 
these quartz masses is in the course of time liberated from them ; 
and these heavy particles and nuggets of gold, owing to their far 
greater weight — ^which is nine times that of quartz — ^will be quickly 
lodged in the depressions on the bed rock forming the bottoms of 
these mountain torrents. Thus we find in the course of time 
accimiulations of gravel forming in these mountain ravines, at the 
bottom of which the gold is naturally found. When these gravel 
deposits are of no great thickness they can be easily shovelled and 
picked away by the miner without the assistance of any costly 
machinery, and on reaching the gold gravels it only further 
requires a small amount of mining ingenuity to separate the gold 
from the barren gravel. More or less simply constructed mining 
appliances are used for this purpose, being known variously as sluices, 
riffies, cradles, long toms, and the miner's pan, in all of which the 
general principle is the same, namely, to take advantage of the greatly 
superior specific gravity of the gold. When, however, it occurs that 
the deposits of gravel overlying the gold-bearing stratum are of con- 
siderable thickness, and their position above the bed rock is such 
that they can only be worked by means of shafts or tunnels, then 
the miner without capital is no longer able to deal with the 
problem ; and the capitalist, with the aid of the mining engineer, 
must step in and provide the necessary pumping and hoisting 
machinery. This last condition of affairs practically represents the 
position of alluvial gold mining in the Cariboo district at the present 
time, the more easily worked shallow placer deposits having been 
worked out. The process of working which I have described in 
connection with the shallow placers is that which is being employed 
in connection with the recent placer discoveries of Elondyke, only 
that, owing to the intense cold, greater difficulties are experienced. 
Another class of alluvial mining which also belongs to the domain 
of the capitalist and eng^iq^er i^ that which is known as hydrauUo 
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mining. In this case the deposits of gravel are of very considerable 
thickness, sometimes amounting to several hundred feet, and the gold 
is not found in nearly such a concentrated form, the deposits being 
frequently overlaid with heavy boulders of rock, sometimes tightly 
eemented together and requiring to be first removed, even with the aid 
of explosives, before the underlying gravels can be attacked. The 
Bystem of working consists in bringing in an enormous force of 
water, by the construction of what are known as ditch lines and 
flames through which the water is conducted, being collected from 
the numerous mountain streams and lakes situated at as great an 
elevation as possible. The water thus collected is allowed to flow 
gradually downwards to the point at which it is proposed to use it, 
such lines of ditches and flumes being often as much as from ten to 
twenty miles in length and costing from £600 to £1,000 per mile to 
construct. On arrival at the point at which it is to be used the 
water is conducted through a system of iron pipes placed almost 
vertically and frequently several hundred feet in length. At the 
lower end of this pipe line the water passes out into an immense 
iron nozzle, technically known as a giant or monitor, from which it 
escapes under enormous pressure, sometimes amounting to a force 
equal to several thousand horse power. This terrific jet of water 
is directed against the gravel deposits, which are broken down by its 
force, and the gold which is found disseminated throughout it is 
collected by being washed into and caught in various contrivances 
known as sluice-boxes and ri£9es or traps. In the bottom of these 
riffles (which are wooden troughs with various projecting pieces 
placed across them) a certain amount of mercury is put, which catches 
up the fine particles of gold. Every month or so a clean-up is made, 
the water carrying the gravels being shut off so as to leave the bottom 
of the sluice-boxes and ri£9es dry ; the barren gravels are then raked 
and shovelled out and the gold nuggets and amalgam are collected. 
It is to hydraulic mining that British Columbia owes its principal 
production of alluvial gold at the present time. The principal factors 
for engineering success which must first be considered in connection 
with hydraulic mining are first of all an efficient water supply for a 
given and constant period of time ; as during the winter months 
everything is frozen up and work is impossible, it can only be 
carried out for from about one hundred to one hundred and fifty days 
during the sunmier months. The next most important considerations 
are those of sufficient grade and dump room, so as to admit firstly 
of the easy removal of the gravels by gravitation only, and secondly 
Qf 9\lfficient spaco fop the a^un)ul&tiQO of tl)e wf^ste ^avelp, so thc^t 
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they in no way are allowed to block up the exit channels. In fact it 
is these same conditions which largely influence the various operations 
connected with the mining of gold ores and their after treatment in 
the reduction works. Thus in a mine one of the first considerations 
after the blasting of the rocks is to economise hand labour by allowing 
the mine debris and ore to pass down through the working places, 
that is, the stopes and chutes, by the assistance of gravitation only. 
Again in the later processes connected with the reduction of the 
ores it is equally important that such reduction works, whether 
they be in the shape of stamp mills, concentration works, or 
smelters, be so situated that the ores or other materials to be 
treated are permitted as far as possible to travel down through the 
various stages of treatment by gravitation only. The other class 
of mining in operation in Canada consists of vein mining, with the 
well-known operations of sinking shafts and driving levels from 
them, at given distances of some 50 to 100 feet, so that the ore- 
deposit is divided up into blocks of ground which can be easily 
attacked by the miner with the aid of machine drills, hand drills, 
pick, shovel, and explosives. 

So far as can be ascertained from the Government reports of 
British Columbia and Ontario, the total gross value of gold derived 
from placer gold mining in British Columbia, principally from the 
district of Cariboo, and spread over a period of about forty years, 
amounted to something like £12,000,000 sterling. The greatest 
period of prosperity in this class of mining was apparently during 
the sixties, when the annual output ranged in value from about 
£500,000 to £1,000,000 sterling. During the past decade, however, 
it appears to have ranged only from £80,000 to £120,000. Doubt- 
less in the next few years the gold production derived from placer 
mining within the Dominion will enormously increase owing to the 
recent discoveries in the North- Western Territories, on the Yukon 
and at Elondyke. 

From all I can learn I do not think that the annual production 
of gold from this district is likely to greatly exceed what was 
obtained from Cariboo in its palmy days, whilst the natural 
diflSculties of obtaining it will be vastly greater. In fact it is 
probable that there are just as good deep-level gravel deposits still 
left unworked in Cariboo as will be found in Klondyke, with the 
immense additional advantage of their being son^e thousand miles 
nearer to civilisation. 

The amount of gold produced from vein mining in British 
Columbia has, until quite recently, been hardly worthy of notice, 
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and indeed even at the present time it is largely due to the produc- 
tion of one mine. Thus in 1898 the value of the total production 
is given at about £5,000, whereas in 1896 it had risen to about 
^^260,000. 

It is unfortunate that for the purposes of this Paper the mineral 
statistics of the Dominion for 1897 are naturally not yet published, 
as doubtless the increase in the production of gold during the past 
year will be found to be very satisfactory, and probably far greater 
than has ever been recorded in any previous year. 

Mineral Statistics and Mininq Laws. 

There is no better method of illustrating the progress made in the 
mineral industry of a country than by the frequent and intelligent 
publication of its mineral statistics. In this connection Canada, and 
I might add some of our other Colonies, would do well to profit by 
the intelligent manner in which the gold industry on the Witwaters- 
rand has been developed by its Chamber of Mines. At the present 
time in Canada there are two separate bureaus for the collection 
of mineral statistics from British Columbia and Ontario. The former 
is a very creditable institution, and is conducted in a thoroughly 
competent manner ; but the latter leaves much to be desired. I con- 
sider that the Dominion Government should in any case have a 
separate office to collect all the mineral statistics from the various 
provinces in one statement, as under the present arrangement it is 
difficult to ascertain what the total annual production of gold and 
other nunerals amounts to. 

The importance of the publication of facts and figures in order 
to draw the attention of the public to any newly-discovered goldfield 
cannot well be exaggerated. Much useful work can be accomplished 
in this connection by the establishment of a Chamber of Mines. There 
can be no doubt that the formation of such a Chamber in connection 
with the gold-mining industry on the Witwatersrand was mainly 
instrumental in drawing the attention of the investing public to its 
wonderful mineral resources. I would therefore strongly recommend 
the Canadian mining community to organise some similar move- 
ment, the subscribing members being the representatives of all the 
various mining undertakings throughout the country. It would 
then become the duty of this Chamber of Mines to collect from the 
various mine owners, by means of fiUed-in circular monthly state- 
ments, statistics as to the production of minerals and all other 
information which might lead to the general economic progression 
of the industry. 
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This Chamber might also be invited by the Govermnent to 
signify its approval of legislation in any way affecting it, and of the 
nomination of the various officials entrusted with the carrying out 
of such laws. 

At the present time in Canada, owing to the want of such 
practical assistance and advice, the mining laws are frequently 
framed by legislators who have no practical acquaintance with what 
is required by the mining community, and the mining officials are 
often men who are only at most statistically acquainted with 
the actual mining work. 

As illustrative of such evils it is only necessary to point to the 
mining laws of the Province of Ontario, which are greatly inferior 
to those prevailing in British Columbia, owing to the inkoduction 
of certain measures whereby the genuine mining prospector is placed 
at a distinct disadvantage. 

Exploration Work. 

In a country like Canada, where tlie prospector is, as already 
explained, frequently working under great physical disadvantages, 
the Government should in legislating do everything in its power to 
encourage him in this respect ; however, careful distinction should 
always be made between the genuine miner who puts some good work 
into the ground and the speculating prospector who does little or no 
mining work on the ground which he takes up, but prefers to sit 
down on his claims and passively await the time when some green- 
horn capitalist comes along and offers him some ridiculous sum in 
cash for what must, from the nature of things, be an entirely 
unproved industrial problem. 

The prospector should understand that, unless he is in a position 
to fairly demonstrate the value of his ground by actual mining work, 
such ground is practically worthless; and, consequently, if he 
requires the assistance of capital in order to afford such proof, he 
should be content to hold his ground on share interest only. I do 
not consider that assay results obtained from a few samples of vein 
stone, frequently ignorantly and unfairly taken, constitute any 
sufficient proof that the deposits from which they have been selected 
can be economically mined on an industrial scale ; and until this 
proof is forthcoming it is unreasonable for owners of mining ground 
to expect any cash price for it. 

Whilst on this subject I would like to point out the very useful 
work which may be accomplished by well-organised exploration 
(jppapanies, wboge method of pyoq©dur§ php^l^l ^Iwajrs b§ Srit to 
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ieleot, tbrongli the aid of a competent mining engineer, sacb 
mineral properties as may show some sort of proof that, if opened 
np, they would repay any reasonable amount of capital that might 
be expended upon them. The usual method of working on this 
arrangement is that the prospector or owner of the claims gives 
those who are willing to advance the capital what is known as a 
working bond or option, whereby permission is granted for given 
periods of, say, three or six months or a year, as the case may be, to 
pzove the value of the ground. 

In some instances it is quite fair to pay a certain small sum of 
money for this privilege ; but if the owners could be reasonably sure 
that ttiose providing the capital were going to test the value of their 
ground in a competent manner, that is, with the advice of competent 
engineers, then the owners would be wise not to ask for even this 
amount of money, as all capital outlay which is not being actually 
put into the ground, but goes into owner's pockets, is rightly be- 
grudged, seeing that no real proof of its value has yet been 
obtained, and the burden of proof really lies with those providing 
the capital, the ground being worth practically nothing without 
it. 

Where any real proof of mineral value of ground has been given, 
I consider that the Government should always insist that in order 
to hold the title the owners should carry out thereon annually some 
reasonable amount of mining work. This is the case in British 
Columbia, but in Ontario, after making a costly survey, large blocks 
of daims are held by the payment of a small sum and no work is 
necessarily done, so that prospecting work is in a very backward 
oondition. 

In connection with the gold production I would suggest that 
instead of a mint, which I do not consider that Canada at all 
requires, it would be a wise provision of the Legislature to insist on 
all gold bars or ingots being officially stamped, producers paying 
•ome small duty per ounce of gold. In this way the actual amount 
of gold produced within the country would always be accurately 
ascertained. In order to illustrate the injury which may be done to 
a mining community, and indeed to the State at large, through the 
non-enforcement of statistical information by the Government from 
mine owners, I may here state that at the present time the largest 
gold-producing mine in the Province of Ontario, being a private 
venture, does not make public any returns of its gold production, 
nor indeed is it possible to obtain any statistical information as to 
what the undertaking is doing ; so that what might have acted as a 
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valuable object lesson in connection with the mining in that distriet 
is entirely lost to the whole community. 

The rare metals, such as gold and ^ver, are, I contend, an asset 
which belongs to the whole nation, and every individual who is 
allowed by the Government to work them should be made to account 
for his stewardship. 

Descbiption op Mining Undertakings at Wobk. 

As already pointed out, gold-vein mining in the Dominion 
has only been in operation for about five years, so that of 
necessity there are few ventures which may be fiedrly described as 
mines, the vast majority of mining undertakings being only in 
their incipient stage of prospecting. It is much to be regretted 
that this prospecting work is frequently of such a crude and on- 
miner-like nature that it does not serve any good or useful purpose, 
and consequently when the mining engineer representing the 
capitalist who may desire to take up and work the ground comes 
to examine it he cannot obtain the necessary proofs as to the 
value of the veins ; whereas had such work been competently carried 
out, and the same amount of energy properly directed, it would be 
possible for the engineer to at once give his principals some definite 
idea as to the probable industrial or economic value of the ground. 

This ignorant prospecting work is more frequently found in the 
Ontario mining districts than in those of British Columbia, the 
reason being, I believe, that in the Ontario districts the prospectors 
are often men whose whole previous experience has been connected 
with lumbering, hunting or fishing ; whereas in British Columbia 
the real genuine miner has found his way up from the adjoining 
mining States. 

In the province of Ontario there are some dozen or so of mining 
ventures which might be fairly described as gold mines. These 
mines are frequently situated close to the water's edge on some of the 
islands dotted over the immense lake system which is the principal 
feature of these goldfields. Consequently the mines can be easily 
communicated with in the summer season by small steamers which 
ply through the lakes, and in the winter by sledging, there being a 
period of a few weeks only, between the latter end of April and the 
beginning of May, when it is almost impossible to communicate 
with the mines by either steamer or sledge, as the ice is then break- 
ing up, and since the Government has neglected to furnish any 
telegraph system, although there is a perfect one running up to the 
remote regions of Cariboo, the situation is rather a serious one. 
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Gold mining can be carried on economically in these districts, as 
the price of mining labour (though frequently inefficient) is fairly 
moderate,, ranging from about 10s. to 15^. per day, food supplies 
being, as a rule, by no means extravagant. Ordinary surface labour 
costs somewhat less. Fuel, either coal or timber, may be said to be 
also fiiirly moderate in price ; ranging from 20«. to S5s. per ton. 
The timber supply, however, is being rapidly exhausted, great and 
unnecessary waste being caused by forest fires, and, being frequently 
rather small and poor in character, will not be able to compete with 
coal when once railway charges admit of its more economic carriage. 
Explosives are also fairly low in price, ranging from about 80^. to 
50s. per box of fifty pounds of dynamite, containing 40 to 60 per 
cent of nitro-glycerine. In no case has mining been prosecuted to 
any great depth, 400 feet vertical being about the deepest to which 
any mine has yet attained. 

The average value of the gold ores per ton on any industrially 
proved venture may be said to range from about 1/. to 82. per ton of 
rock crushed. Since, however, all the mines so far discovered in the 
Ontario district are of a free-milling nature, the cost of working them 
naturally varies, according to the scale of operations upon which it 
is possible to conduct them, but may be said to range from about 
lOf. to 805. per ton. The reduction plant for a free-milling min« 
consists, roughly speaking, of a stamp mill of from ten to forty head 
of stamps, capable of crushing about two tons per stamp per day, 
amalgamated copper plates, concentrators, and cyanide works for the 
treatment of the tailings. 

The mines in the district are a good deal scattered about, a con- 
siderable distance in mileage frequently separating them. The 
nature of the veins also is such that a very large amount of 
development work ought to be carried out before the erection of any 
large milling plant. The previous system of mining in Ontario 
appears more often to have consisted first in the erection of a stamp 
mUl, and afterwards in trying to find a mine with sufficient minend 
to keep it at work, all the working capital having been exhausted on 
the first operation. It follows that as the nature of the rock only 
permits of a somewhat limited crushing capacity varying, as a rule, 
from some 500 to 900 tons per month for every ten head of stamps, 
these mining undertakings will not permit of any large capitalisation, 
as, even for a reasonably successful venture, an annual profit ranging 
between, say, £10,000 and £25,000 is all that can be expected. 

I therefore consider that the number of real payable concerns in 
the Ontario goldfields will be comparatively few and &r between 
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unless their nominal capitals are very low, and their working 
capitals high ; consequently great caution should be exercised in 
dealing with questions relating to the first selection of properties, 
and more especially the amount which is paid for them. 

In British Columbia, however, the conditions under which mining 
is being carried out are, to my mind, unquestionably superior to those 
prevailing on the Ontario goldfields, and I am strongly impressed 
that as railways open up the country it wiU be found as productive 
as the gold-mining regions in the adjoining States of America have 
proved to be. 

In the northern part of ^British Columbia, in the Cariboo and 
Lillooet districts, vein mining, so far as I could ascertain, has not as 
yet proved very successful ; and I am of opinion that tmless gold 
veins are discovered occurring in the granites they will not prove 
permanent fissures, but rather partake of the .nature of masses of 
quartz interbedded in the schists, such occurrences frequently 
proving to be of a very limited and disappointing nature, although 
very rich bunches or pockets of gold are frequently discovered in 
them, giving to the mining novice an exaggerated idea as to their 
value. In the southern part of the province, however, in the 
Kootenay district, a most encouraging state of affairs is found. 
Thus in what is known as the Bed Mountain, situated near the 
town of Bossland, a series of more or less parallel veins have been 
discovered of a weU-defined character. 

The gold associated with the mineral infiUings or matrix of these 
veins is disseminated in a remarkably even manner throughout. The 
ore may be described as massively metallic, consisting for the most 
part of arsenical, magnetic, and ordinary iron pyrites and copper 
pyrites, carrying gold values ranging from 10s. to £12 per ton, 
probably a fair average being about £2 per ton. At the present 
time these ores require to be smelted in order to extract the gold, 
and the cost of this operation has so far been so excessive as to 
preclude the large bulk of the ores found in the district from 
being worked profitably. The present cost of smelting may be 
said to range from about 80s. to 45s. per ton, and as the total 
cost of mining and delivery of the ore to such smelting works 
amounts to another 10s. to 15s. per ton, it is evident that only the 
very richest ores can be treated at a profit. This condition of 
affairs can only be of a temporary nature, especially when it is 
recognised that there is an enormous amount of low-grade ore 
awaiting some economic treatment in order to establish a lasting 
profitable industry. With the construction of more railways and 
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cheaper economic conditions generally there can be no doubt that the 
day is not far distant when gold mining in the southern portion of 
British Columbia will become a large and paying industry. In 
this connection I should not forget to mention that throughout 
almoet all the goldfields of Canada wonderful water powers are 
available, which can be frequently used to great economic advantage 
in the transmission of electric power and for lighting purposes. 

CoNCLUDiNa Bemabks. y 

It is in the nature of things that gold mining should be taken 
advantage of by ignorant and unprincipled persons to so exaggerate 
and confuse the minds of the investing public that it is often 
held in much disrepute. It is unfortunate that, whereas in nearly 
aU other industries some practical knowledge is considered as a 
necessary condition of success, whether it be brewing, cotton spinning, 
or anything else, yet in gold mining especially no such knowledge 
is demanded by the investing public, and a legislator, judge, doctor, 
fsffmer, or mayor of a town if he has only lived in a mining country 
is supposed to have absorbed by contact a sufficient knowledge of 
mining to enable him to distinguish good properties from bad, 
and otherwise direct one of the most complicated of industries. 

It is also a drawback to mining that engineers are not obliged to 
qualify in some way, as doctors or lawyers do in their professions ; 
under present conditions, it is competent for any jack-of- all-trades 
to suddenly pose as a mining engineer, whose opinion is seriously 
accepted by a gullible public so long as it is sufficiently fieivourable. 

The risks of mismanagement, however, can be greatly minimised 
in the case of the Canadian mining districts, as any one of them, 
except it be Elondyke, can be easily reached in from fourteen to twenty 
days after starting from London. 

It would not be fair to close this Paper without paying a very 
high compliment to the Canadian Pacific Bailway Company, 
which has done more than even the Government itself to build up 
and encourage what I feel assured will prove to be Canada's most 
important source of revenue. 

The Paper was illustrated by a number of specially prepared 
HideSf which were thrown on the screen. 

Discussion. 

Bt. Hon. James Bryce, M.P. : You call upon me rather to my 
lorprisei because I do not feel that I have any competence to speak 

a 
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with regard to the very interesting lecture Mr. Bathbone has given 
ns. That would come best from some one who has a practical 
knowledge of mining, and who is able to bear witness — as, no doubt, 
he would — to the correctness of Mr. Rathbone's views. We can all 
join in expressing our sense of the clearness with which these views 
have been stated and of the very interesting manner in which they 
have been illustrated. I have no title at all to speak on any of these 
practical questions of mining with which Mr. Bathbone's paper has 
dealt, because, although I have seen a great many mines at different 
times, I have always seen them as a traveller, possibly an observant 
traveller, but certainly a quite ignorant traveller. Therefore, for 
me to attempt to discuss any of the technical points in mining 
science which Mr. Bathbone has raised would be to step into the 
place which properly belongs to a practised and experienced man — 
and I have no doubt there are many here who possess practical 
knowledge. I gather, however, that Mr. Bathbone*s view, besides 
giving you an idea of the mineral resources of these two districts in 
the Dominion of Canada, was very largely to bring before you a 
practical suggestion, which is practical in one sense to the Canadian 
miner, and practical in another sense to the British investor. The 
moral of the concluding part of Mr. Bathbone's paper I take to be 
this, that if the Canadians wish to profit by the result of gold-mining 
experience in other parts of the world, they will do well to set about 
their gold-mining in a systematic, careful, and scientific way. They 
will do well to spend their capital and their effort, not upon the first 
mines that come to hand, not upon whatever promises to be a possibly 
payable vein, but only upon those veins which they have ascertained 
to offer real and satisfactory prospects ; and he ihinks that a great 
deal of expense and disappointment will be saved if preliminary 
inquiries are carefully conducted, and if operations are restricted in 
the first instance to those veins which have been best ascertained to 
give substantial promise of good ore. I hope I am correctly con- 
veying what I take to be the moral of Mr. Bathbone's paper. That 
is a moral which is evidently of great practical importance for our 
Canadian friends in developing their mineral wealth. It is of no 
less practical importance to the British investor, because we all 
know that in the mind of the ordinary British investor, gold-mining 
is very much a lottery, and has very much the same kind of charm 
which lotteries have for the people of Spain and Italy, and other 
countries in which that form of gambling is unfortunately permitted. 
To the mind of the average investor in this country who receives 
prospectuses of companies, one gold mine is pretty much like 
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another, and if he sees a large dividend — a dividend of 20, or 80, or 
40 per cent. — promised to him, he inclines to suppose that that is 
necessarily the best mine to invest in. Accordingly, the moral of 
Mr. Bathbone's paper for the British investor is that just as the 
Canadian ought to investigate carefully the properties in which he 
is going to put his capital, so in the same way we in this country 
ought to realise that mining is a branch of science, and ought to be 
certain that we have the best evidence of the most trustworthy 
and competent scientific experts before we put our capital into 
the enterprises which solicit it. And, no doubt, if the two 
pieces of good counsel which Mr. Bathbone gives could be 
carried out— if prospectors and capitalists there would only 
develop the best reefs, and if we here were to examine more 
carefully the prospects of the placer mines, or of the reef 
mines in which we were asked to invest — there would be a 
great saving and a great avoidance of disappointment, and the 
prosperity of Canada, which is a common interest to us all, would 
be much more rapidly advanced. Mr. Bathbone has put his case 
on these points in a clear and convincing way, and you must all 
have been struck by the way in which the whole Paper was per- 
meated by what is called in America a conservative spirit. He 
does not speak like the framer of a prospectus ; he speaks like a 
cautious man, who desires others to be also cautious before they 
invest. But, at the same time, I am happy to gather from him 
that he has great faith in the mineral possibilities of the country, 
and that he believes if the industry is properly worked, it may turn 
out of the greatest possible industrial and commercial benefit to 
the Dominion of Canada. I hope I am again rightly interpreting 
his views. I will make only one other remark. Although the 
duration of gold mines, and particularly of those gravel or placer 
mines to which there are references in the Paper, is often com- 
paratively short — short in proportion to the life of the country — 
still they have a very important function to discharge in helping to 
develop the country. They rapidly attract a comparatively large 
population, and they very often attract it to a part of the country 
which is not very promising in other ways. For instance, the 
country around the Lake of the Woods, where, I gather, many of 
these Ontario vein mines are to be found, is not one of the most 
promising parts of the province for agricultural or pastoral pur- 
poses, the land being of very rough and bare rocky character, 
covered with thin wood. Now, when population is attracted to a 
r^on like that, it becomes worth while to develop communication 
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by rail. It would not be worth while to make railroads for the 
very slow development which pastoral land would have ; it would 
not at once be worth while to make them even for the develop- 
ment of agricultural land. But when a large population is sud- 
denly brought there, cheap transport becomes essential for the 
carrying of ore, the bringing up of supplies, and the providing of 
fuel ; and, therefore, it becomes worth while to make the railway. 
For the same reason it becomes worth while to develop any agri- 
cultural land in the immediate neighbourhood, because a great 
market is provided by the mining camps. In that way the country 
in five or ten years takes a long step in advance, which its pastoral, 
or timber, or agricultural resources might not have enabled it to 
take in twenty, or thirty, or even forty years. In that respect the 
development of these mines has a very wholesome influence in 
accelerating the development of the country. This has all 
happened, as you are doubtless aware, in other countries — in 
California, and very conspicuously in South Africa — and I per- 
ceive that Mr. Bathbone has well availed himself of the experience 
which he has obtained in the latter country, and is enabled, there- 
fore, to better foresee what the course of development is likely 
to be in Canada. We are all grateful to him for his Paper. 
Those of us who have been in Canada, and are therefore doubly 
interested in its fortunes and in its rapidly and steadily advancing 
development, are glad to be assured on such good authority of this 
very great addition to its already numerous sources of natural 
wealth. 

The Hon. F. W. Borden : Like Mr. Bryca, I feel altogether 
unfitted by experience or by education to offer any scientific 
observations with reference to the subject of the very interesting 
paper to which we have listened to-night. But as a Canadian I 
cannot forbear to express my extreme satisfaction that in the heart 
of the Empire so many ladies and gentlemen should be assembled, 
taking an interest in the country to which I belong. That is 
perhaps, to some extent, one of the results of the Jubilee year out 
of which we have just passed. For many years we Colonists have 
heard a great deal about how the different parts of the Empire 
might be drawn more closely together. Imperial Federation has 
been discussed, and some legislators have suggested elaborate 
systems by which it might be brought about. No one appeared, 
however, to have succeeded to his satisfaction, or to the satisfaction 
of anybody else. But the Jubilee year seems to have done the 
work. The Colonies were represented here, and they seem to havQ 
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luade a very fieivourable impression upon the people of these islands. 
Common sympathy and commimity of interests are the forces which 
have drawn the different parts of the Empire together. The con- 
solidation of the British Empire, I take it, is a thing that is settled, 
and settled beyond question. Without any violent change of the 
constitution of any part of the Empire, without any system of regu- 
lations, which perhaps nobody could understand, and which our 
judges would be for ever endeavouring to explain, the hearts of the 
people &om the distant parts of the Empire have been brought 
together, and we have in the Jubilee year been welded into an 
integral whole. It is very pleasing to me as a Canadian to find the 
interest taken in my coimtry which is evidenced by what I see here 
to-night. But I am not only a Canadian, I have the honour to be 
a Nova Scotian, and I must say to Mr. Eathbone at once that I am 
a little disappointed and very much surprised that he should not 
have included in his very able address some allusion to the gold 
mines of the province of Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Bathbone : I could not, as I have never been there. I only 
speak of what I know. 

Mr. BoBDEN : 1 desire to say, and I am sure Mr. Bathbone will 
not find fault with me if I call his attention to the fact, that pro- 
fitable gold-mining has been going on in the province of Nova 
Scotia for over thirty years, and that there are to-day in operation 
in the province between twenty-five and fifty large crushing mills. 
The output from the province last year was something like a hundred 
ounces of gold per day — a larger output, I believe, than that from 
the whole of British Columbia. I am sure you would not respect 
me, if, as a Nova Scotian, I did not speak out for my own province, 
and I am sure Mr. Bathbone will not find fault with me. I cannot 
speak too strongly in commendation of the idea put forward by Mr. 
Bathbone that investors and capitalists should not be asked — much 
less should they proceed to do it — to put their money into wild-cat 
mining speculation, whether in Ontario, British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia, Klondyke, or anywhere else. To do so will only injure the 
country instead of developing it. The friends of Canada do not 
want people here to invest their money in unprofitable enterprises. 
We believe that we have got in Canada a field for the investment 
of millions of the money which we are all glad to know the 
people of these islands possess in such large quantities. We have 
felt as Canadians and as Colonists in the past rather slighted 
when we found the people of the Mother Country going to all 
the comers of the earth except Canada in order to find places to 
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invest their money. We are glad now to know that at last Canada 
has found not only a place in the affections of this country — ^because 
I think we have always had that — but a practical place among 
your business and commercial men. We have lots of room in 
Canada, and the people of this country are jostling against each 
other. We give every man — and every woman too above the age 
of eighteen — 160 acres of land, with the right of pre-emption to 160 
acres more. We have got the best soil under the sun. It is not 
only gold that we produce in Canada. We have a climate for 
raising wheat and all the other leading agricultural products. 
Canada, in natural resources, is, I believe, one of the richest 
countries in the world. We want more people and we want more 
money. We are satisfied that if the people come and take up the 
lands which are waiting for settlement, the money will come too, 
because the agricultural people of Canada are a prosperous people. 
Three or four years ago we exported more than ^${50,000,000 worth 
of agricultural produce, and I am happy to be able to tell you that 
last year we increased these exports by ;^20,000,000. And we have 
only just begun. Give us your assistance and your co-operation, 
and we will become the richest country on the face of the earth, 
and still a part, and proud to be a part, of the British Empire. I am 
delighted to have had this opportunity of seeing the evidence that I 
have seen here to-night of the interest that is being taken in my 
country. 

Dr. Clement Le Neve Fosteb, F.R.S. : The paper which has 
been read to us this evening by Mr. Bathbone is one which it is 
most easy to discuss, for the reason that one must agree with every- 
thing he has said. I have been fortunate enough to visit mines in 
various parts of the Dominion, including the gold mines of Nova 
Scotia ; and I think the pith of Mr. Bathbone's paper is this, that 
these mines, if properly examined, do afford a legitimate field for the 
investment of British capital. With reference to some other points 
which he has mentioned, I consider that we in this country ought 
to be a little careful sometimes in offering advice to a Colony. He 
tells us, for instance, that the Colonies would do well to publish 
reliable and intelligent mineral statistics. Do we do this at home ? 
I have a good deal to do with mineral statistics, and I know that 
our mineral statistics are reliable ; but they are not so good as those 
which are given by the Transvaal, and we, like Canada, have got 
something to learn from the South African Bepublic. For instance, 
in our mining statistics — and we get all ttie Government can 
force the mine owner to give — we are told the amount of dressed 
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tin ore, or dressed lead ore, produced by our mines, but we do not 
know how much crude ore has been used in order to arrive at that 
result. The mineral statistics of the Transvaal are better than our 
own, and I say it with shame. Another point to which Mr. Bath- 
bone alluded was the qualification of mining engineers. Here 
again we have much to learn from other countries, and we ought to 
improve matters. The words which Mr. Bathbone has used with 
regard to the qualifications of the mining engineer in Canada apply 
equally to the mining engineer in this country. There is no 
recognised diploma, no well-defined training for the mining engineer 
recognised by our Government, and I complain, and complain 
bitterly, that such should be the case in this country at the end of 
the nineteenth century. One disadvantage that Mr. Bathbone 
mentioned with regard to Elondyke — namely, the fact that the 
ground is eternally frozen — is not an unmixed evil. It is of service 
to the miner, because it enables him, without the aid of pumping 
machinery, to work deposits which, if not frozen, would very often 
be waterlogged. The eternal freezing of this alluvial gravel has its 
advantages. I fully agree with and endorse every word Mr. Bath- 
bone has said with regard to that magnificent railway across the 
continent. It is more than a railway, for the Company possess 
magnificent hotels, and give one splendid steamers upon the lakes 
which have only recently been opened out to the traveller. The 
comfort with which we travel is surprising. In concluding, let me 
compliment Mr. Bathbone upon the excellent lecture which he has 
delivered this evening. We all know him as an excellent mining 
engineer ; but until to-night I was not aware of his capabilities as 
an expounder of mining matters. 

Sm Babtle Fbebe, Bart. : There is really very little that I can 
say which wiU be of much interest, for I know little of the subject, 
compared to those who have spoken. I went to British Columbia 
last year, and I saw a great deal of what Mr. Bathbone has described. 
I should like to be permitted to underline one or two points to 
which he has alluded. At the opening up of a large region such 
as British Columbia it is of great advantage that it should have 
attracted the attention of a man like Mr. Bathbone, who thoroughly 
knows the conditions of mining in countries where it has been more 
elaborated, and where all the most modem processes have been 
brought to their highest perfection. It is of great advantage to the 
country that he has had a view of it. The only other thing I 
would wish to say is this. When I was over there, I noticed that 
frequently on that continent the man who wishes to speculate in- 
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vests in railways, while the man who wishes for an investment goes 
in for mines. Over here exactly the opposite conditions prevail. I 
think it would be a good thing if mining could be reduced to an in- 
dustry, instead of being a mere vehicle for gambling. 

Mr. A. J. McMillan : It gives me very great pleasure to say a 
few words with reference to Mr. Bathbone's excellent paper. It is 
very gratifying to me, as I am sure it must be to every one con- 
nected with Canada, to hear one standing so high in his profession 
as Mr. Bathbone express views so favourable with regard to the 
mineral production of that country. I have been connected with 
Canada for the last fifteen years, and during the last four years 
have paid a number of visits to British Columbia ; but it was my 
business to look at the commercial rather than the technical side 
of the question. I have been very much surprised on returning to 
Eastern Canada and to the Old Country to find how little is known 
with regard to the actual conditions prevailing in that province. 
It may be news to some of you that the mineral production of the 
West Kootenay district, British Columbia, during the past year 
amounted to something like £2,000,000. In the Bossland district 
alone the output of ore amounts to something like 75,000 tons, with 
an average value of probably $S5 per ton. Perhaps a more striking 
illustration of what is going on is this. In 1892 the lode mines of 
British Columbia did not produce any gold at all. In 1894 they 
produced 6,252 oz., in 1896, 62,259 oz., and last year about 
120,000 oz. That, I think, is progress of which any country might 
well be proud. I quite agree with Mr. Bathbone as to the desira- 
bility of large companies engaging in operations in Ontario and 
British Columbia. Although a considerable number of companies 
have already been formed in this country, I think there is still a 
large field for exploration and development companies, especially in 
British Columbia. As the people in the west will express it very 
tersely, • it is no poor man's country,* that is to say, it is essentially 
a country for large companies to operate in. Hitherto compara- 
tively little was known in this country about British Columbia. 
That is mainly because mining development has been carried on 
very largely by Americans. Many of the largest mines in British 
Columbia have been opened up by men from the States, and I am 
very glad to say that they are our best friends. I hope they will 
long continue to carry on their work there, but at the same time 
I am extremely anxious that Englishmen should take a much 
greater interest in that country than they have hitherto done. The 
Canadian Pacific Bailway has done much to open up the country. 
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t do not think the importance of that railway as a great national 
highway is sufficiently appreciated in this country. It seems to me 
that there are two or three things required in order to stimulate 
the development of Ontario and British Columbia. We want 
larger companies to operate there, a better steamship service to 
Canada, and a better newspaper cable-service, so that people in this 
country when they take up their morning newspaper may know 
what is going on throughout the Canadian Dominion. When we 
get these things, I am sure Canada will be better known and 
appreciated than it is at present. 

Mr. T. A. R. PuBCHAs (Ontario) : A great deal, this evening, has 
been said about British Columbia. I will confine myself entirely to 
Ontario. I spent the greater part of last year u\that province, and 
I found quite enough there to keep me fully occupied. The gold- 
mining district, if one may coll it so, for at present it is practically 
in its infancy, covers, so far as we now know, something like fifty or 
sixty thousand square miles. In fact, England and Scotland com- 
bined might almost be dropped into the North-West Ontario gold- 
fields without leaving anything over. This enormous tract of 
country is, of course, necessarily not only unprospected, but is 
practically unexplored. But we have some evidence of its latent 
possibilities in the few mines in which the work has reached an 
advanced stage. I entirely agree with Mr. Bathbone in nearly 
eyerything he has said with regard to Ontario, but there are one or 
two points to which I do not exactly dissent, but upon which I wish 
to put a fresh interpretation. He speaks of the inferiority of the 
mining laws of Ontario as compared with those of British Columbia. 
I admit that the mining laws of Ontario are not, from a mining 
standpoint, so complete as those of British Columbia, and there is 
certainly room for improvement in them in many respects. But I 
cannot quite see how he makes that inferiority press hardly upon 
the prospector. It appears to me that the prospector is the man 
who gets the benefit of that difference, because if ever there was a 
place where men can hold land and not be ** frozen out,*' it is in 
Ontario. There you hold your land in fee-simple— absolutely in- 
alienable — once you have got it and paid for it, at the rate of two 
dollars or two and a half dollars per acre. The objection to that 
is that there is no incentive to do development work, and that 
really militates more against the progress of the country than against 
the individual. If it were made incumbent on the individual to de- 
velop the ground he takes up, he would be more careful in the selection 
he made, and would take up a smaller quantity. At present he goes for 
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quantity rather than quality. He takes up all he can pay for, and even 
tries to get a pre-emptive right to land for which he cannot immedi- 
ately pay. Last year, in Canada, they introduced some amendments of 
the mining laws which went in the right direction, and land cannot 
now he taken up by a man unless he is prepared to do work at the 
rate of a dollar per acre per annum for seven years. That is not 
much, but it is something. Mr. Bathbone gives Ontario credit for 
the low prices at which gold can be produced there — i.e. the cheap 
working cost. But he puts the rates too high when he says that 
labour costs from 10s. to lbs. a day. As a matter of fact, 10s. — ue. 
two and a half dollars — is absolutely the maximum price paid to 
the expert miner, and the wages really range from 6s. to 10s. per 
day. There is very little fear of the wage price going ap, and 
therefore labour will never be a drawback to cheap production. In 
the Ontario fields, which adjoin Manitoba, the great wheat and beef 
producing centre of Canada, food is so cheap that the living cost 
will always be low, and that will naturally keep down wages. I 
will give you some prices of a few staple products, and anyone who 
knows what the prices are in Johannesburg or Rhodesia can make 
a comparison for himself — fiour, 8s. Gi. per 100 lb., meat, 8(2. to 
bd, per lb., potatoes, 2s. 8c2. to 4s. 6i. per sack. When we come to 
machinery, in Ontario, you can put up a battery at the rate of a 
thousand dollars a stamp, everything included. Hauling and 
pumping gear are proportionately cheap ; explosives are cheap, and 
house rents are low. With regard to coal, unquestionably we shall 
in the near future see a development of the very large coal resources 
there. For, although the Canadians love their timber, they will 
have to acknowledge that coal is a feu: better and more economical 
fuel for steam generation. The present carrying rate for coal is a 
\d. per ton per mile. That compares very favourably with the rate 
in Johannesburg, and I am perfectly certain that if there was a 
large demand, the Canadian Pacific Bailway would meet the 
changed conditions by making very much easier rates. There is 
another point on which I have to join issue with Mr. Bathbone. 
He apparently sets a limit to the number of stamps which may be 
erected, and 40 appears to be the limit. My own impression, from 
what I saw of Ontario, is that if there is one thing we have to look 
for in that country, it is large bodies of low-grade ore which will 
give employment not to 10, 20, or 40 stamps, but to hundreds of 
stamps. The crushing capacity of the battery will only be about half 
what it is in Johannesburg, owing to the harder nature of the rock, so 
that where the battery is forty stamps, it will crush about the same 
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qnantitj of rock as a twenty-stamp battery in Johannesburg. When 
I say that a certain property in the Lake of the Woods district is at 
the present moment actually covering its expenses with a ten-stamp 
battery, which is crushing rather less than five stamps would at 
JohaimeBburg, and the ore only averages 10 dwt., I think those 
who have any experience of mining will admit that it is a country 
where cheap working costs do obtain. There is also no reason, so 
hr as I can see, why profits should be confined within the narrow 
limits assigned to them by Mr. Bathbone — although I do most 
thoroughly concur with him in the necessity for reasonable nominal 
capitals, and liberal provision being made for working capital. Mr. 
Bathbone will admit without question that if a mine warrants the 
erection of a large stamping power, its profits may considerably 
transcend the figures laid down in the Paper this evening. Certainly 
many of the reefs, so far as at present developed, are not of great 
width, though I consider them over rather than under the average 
of most quartz-reefing fields, and I confidently look forward to some 
of the very large bodies of low-grade rock being proved payable, 
when some money has been spent on their development. I consider 
that the peculiar facilities — facilities of transport, cheap living, and 
the generally favourable conditions of travel— which exist in 
Ontario, and its closeness to Manitoba and the food supplies, will 
Becnre for it a special place in the future Canadian goldfields. 

Db. C. Chewings : It is too late for me to detain you ; other- 
wise I should have liked to make a few comparisons between the 
Western Australian goldfields and those of British Columbia. I will 
only say that the lecture has been very instructive to me. I think it 
is well that the Boyal Colonial Institute should have had this sub- 
ject placed before it in such an explicit way. 

Mb. W. B. Sebbioht Obeen : At this late hour I will say but a 
Tery few words. I shall not follow the line of so many of the previous 
^^ers, for I am disposed to find fault with the Paper. The fault, 
however, is perhaps open to amendment, if Mr. Bathbone would only 
give us a supplemental paper at an afternoon meeting. We have not 
heard nearly enough. I for one was disappointed that he did not 
8&7 a little more about the method of reaching Klondyke and 
Cariboo. Nor did he tell us anything about the outfit necessary, or 
perhaps I should say desirable, for Klondyke. I mean this. Mr. 
Bathbone did not say whether bone and sinew, with pluck and 
energy, or a comfortable balance at the Dawson City Branch of the 
bank of British Columbia was the best form of outfit for a miner 
going to Klondyke. I am inclined to think that the last is decidedly 
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JhQ best. Klondyke will never be a poor man's digging, just ad 
Cariboo never was a poor man's digging. Lilloett, perhaps, was in 
the early days, at the time I was there, for labour was scarce and the 
miners got high wages ; but they had to work very, very hard. It 
is astonishing how many young men, knowing that I have been in 
British Columbia, have come to ask me about Klondyke, and whether 
they should go there. I have found it very easy to give them a 
general answer which was " Don't I " I have sometimes asked appli- 
cants about their capabilities, and invariably found they had none. 
One young man said he could do anything. " Mining ? " " Well, 
no." I recommended him to go down a coal mine, and if he could 
do the work there, he might come and ask me again, and then I 
might be able to form an opinion as to whether he was fit for 
Klondyke. 

The Chairman (The Rt. Hon. Lord Strathcona and Mount 
Royal, G.C.M.G.) : I have received the names of some other 
gentlemen who would have been very pleased to address you, but I 
am afraid it is too late to continue the discussion. It is now my 
pleasing duty to ask you to join with me in a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Eathbone. I am sure you will all agree that his Paper is a 
most important and most interesting addition to the many valuable 
and admirable Papers that have been read under the auspices of the 
Royal Colonial Institute. The Institute has done much for the 
Colonies by bringing a knowledge of them to the people of this 
country, and showing what it is that makes them fit places for 
settlement. I am sure many of those who are going out will wish 
to remain in Canada, and will feel that they are just as much 
Englishmen in the Dominion as though they had stayed in the 
city of London. It is, I am sure, your desire that I convey to 
Mr. Eathbone the sincere thanks of every one here for the admir- 
able address he has given us this evening. 

Mr. E. P. Eathbone : There are several points which I would 
have liked to answer fully had time permitted, but I am afraid at 
this late hour it would be very difficult forme to do so satisfactorily. 
There are, however, one or two that I would like to deal with. 
With regard to Nova Scotia, the only reason I did not refer to it in 
my Paper was that I was only speaking of two provinces, namely, 
Ontario and British Columbia, which I had personally visited. 
From what I have heard of Nova Scotia, however, it is not a place 
to be neglected by any means. The next point is with regard to 
the mining laws of Ontario. Although I think they are in many 
respects vastly superior to the mining laws of some other countries. 
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and of some other Colonies, when 1 said they pressed hardly upon 
the prospectors, my point was that at too early a period of the mining 
work the miners are obliged to hand to the Government a 
survey which costs them a good deal of money — I make it out to be 
about one dollar per acre. This, in my opinion, is very often money 
which should have gone into the ground for prospecting. So far as 
the other matters are concerned, Mr. Purchas is perfectly right. My 
contention was that it was a mistake altogether to let off the pro- 
spectors. The consequence of the present law is that prospectors, as 
the Yankees say, " bite off more than they could chew.*' They take up 
more claims than they can actually work, because they find that they 
have only to pay a small amount to hold these claims. I think they 
should be obliged to do more work upon their property, and that 
Oovemment officials should see that the requisite amount of work is 
actually carried out. With regard to the milling capacity of Ontario 
mines, of course where a vein is wide, it is easy to develop a big mine ; 
bat in many cases the veins are rather narrow, and in these cases it 
requires a large amount of work to open up enough ground to keep a 
large mill going, and it must also be remembered that not every- 
thing mined can be sent to the mill, but only the payable ground. 
These are the points which struck me most. I should like, before 
saying good evening, to ask you to pass a very hearty vote of thanks 
to the High Commissioner for coming here to preside. I am sure 
his action in doing so will help on the work that is being done in 
Canada, especially as the subject of mining is one which, a few 
years ago, people were rather glad to be clear of. I am glad to see 
that it is now coming round, and is being regarded as a little more 
respectable in character. All that is necessary is that people should 
be a little more cautious, and that mining should be regarded as an 
mdostry, rather than as a gambling speculation. It is their own 
fault if people choose to dive into things they don't understand, and 
then whine when they lose their money. All I can say is that such 
people will have none of my sympathy ; in fact, I am rather glad 
when they lose their money, as it may cause them to act more reason- 
ably in the future. 
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An afternoon meeting was held in the Library of the Institute on 
Tuesday, January 25, 1898, Nevile Lubbock, Esq., in the chair — 
when Mr. Lesley C. Probyn read a paper on — 

A GOLD STANDARD FOR THE EMPIRE.* 

The author draws attention to a prediction made by him in a 
paper read before the Royal Colonial Institute in February 1890, 
that sooner or later gold would become the measuring monetary 
standard of the whole British Empire, and suggests the probability 
of its early fulfilment, the transition of various countries to gold 
making the position of the silver-using countries of the British 
Empire more isolated, and the attainment of the gold standard 
being helped by increased gold production. The propriety of con- 
sidering the best way in which the gold standard can be extended 
to the whole British Empire is, therefore, suggested. It is assumed 
that the change ought to be made in such a way as to restrict 
the demand for gold to the smallest amount consistent with the 
effectivity of the gold standard, and the dependence of the amount 
required on the particular system adopted is illustrated by con- 
trasting the currency systems of Canada and Australasia. 

The advantage of the gold sovereign unit for the whole Empire 
is then alluded to, but it is pointed out that this is not necessary 
for unity of standard ; that already there are three separate gold 
units in the Empire; and that what is needed is that, without 
interfering with the different monetary units, all bargains should 
be in certain defined amounts of gold, and all current money 
representing those defined amounts of gold should be as good as 
the gold represented. 

The possibility of current money, though not made of gold, yet 
being as good as gold, is illustrated by the case of a British token 
coin, and it is urged that, as token coins efficiently represent gold 
in London and the West Indies, and as the paper currency of 
Canada is kept as good as gold by its convertibility, it is possible 
to keep any currency as good as gold by pro\'iding for its con- 
vertibility into that metal. 

It is then pointed out that by the use of current money not 
made of, but convertible into, gold, great economy in the use of 
gold can be effected. The loss by wear and tear of gold coins is 
avoided, the use of gold for hoards is discouraged, and the amount 

* A copy of the Paper itself is preserved in the Library, and is always 
available for reference. 
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of gold required to carry oat monetary transactions on a gold basis 
is reduced. 

Discussing the stock of gold necessary to secure the redemption 
of a representative non-standard currency, attention is drawn to the 
absence of any special gold redemption fund for British token 
currency, to the limited gold redemption fund for the Bank of Eng- 
land full legal tender notes, and to the proportion between the 
gold redemption fund in Canada and the paper issue. 

The case of India is then discussed, it being assumed that 
sixteenpence is the gold value to be permanently assigned to the 
rupee. It is held that though Sir David Barbour's estimate of 
£15,000,000 as needed to start with to secure the convertibility of 
the rupee currency into sovereigns is too low, it would amply 
suffice to secure convertibility into gold bullion. It is then pointed 
out how the State paper currency system affords the opportunity for 
acquiring and holding gold in the place of its silver reserve, thus 
practically securing the convertibility of the rupee without setting 
aside any other gold bullion for its redemption and without any 
charge on the treasury. 

Ceylon and Mauritius are next dealt with, and it is suggested that 
the same principle should be applied to those Colonies, the necessary 
amount of gold bullion being held as part of the paper currency 
reserve, special token rupees, the weight and fineness of which 
should be identical with the Indian rupee, being coined for each, 
the coinage profit being given to the respective Colonies. 

The Straits Settlements currency proposals are then alluded to, 
and the wisdom of the Committee of the Chamber of Commerce in 
not suggesting the forcing up of the value of the gold dollar is 
recognised. It is suggested that here too the dollars might best be 
placed on a gold basis by their being exchangeable into bullion 
instead of into sovereigns. 

Beference is then made to the West India currency system, 
which, though theoretically unsound, has not proved practically in- 
convenient, and it is suggested that arrangements might be made 
with the Colonial Bank, imder which the Imperial Government 
should undertake the whole expense of keeping up the supply of 
silver and copper coins on condition of the Bank undertaking to 
issue its notes in exchange for gold bullion under certain conditions, 
and to redeem in the same metal any of its notes presented for the 
purpose in parcels of, say, £1,000 or $5^000, 

Summarising, the author points out that all the monetary 
systems of the Empire might be arranged on a gold basis under one 
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or other of five systems, and that the demand on the gold stock of 
the world caused by the extension of the gold standard to the whole 
Empire would at most be £20,000,000, an amount less than the 
annual increase in the gold production of the world which has taken 
place since 1891. 

In conclusion, he points out that a prevention of a further fall in 
the value of currency units in countries not now gold-using would 
really facilitate the adoption of bimetallism if the bimetallic cause 
hereafter triumphed, and that the closure of the mints of India has 
had a comparatively very small eflfect on the quantity of silver she 
has absorbed. He asks for a criticism of his proposals on their 
merits, even though this solution of the great monetary question 
is not the one which all bis hearers would themselves desire. 

Discussion. 

The Chaikman said the question was of the utmost importance 
to India, because if the Government should make any false step 
with regard to currency matters, the existing difficulties would be 
aggravated. He was sorry to find that the question of bimetallism 
and monometallism was one which gave rise to a great 
deal of acrimony, but happily nothing of that feeling was ever 
experienced at the Royal Colonial Institute. 

Mr. Moreton Frewen described the direction of Mr. Probyn's 
scheme as wrong and even reactionary. Beferring to India, he said 
that country had just been in the throes of pestilence and famine. 
Under such circumstances one would expect that the business of 
the country would have suffered, and that the demand for money 
would be small. Instead of that, however, the bank rate went up 
to 12 and 14 per cent., and at times money could not even be 
borrowed at that percentage on Government securities. This he 
believed was the consequence of tampering with the currency. He 
contended that the recent famine was no food famine, but a currency 
famine. In his opinion a large proportion of the victims of last 
year were really the victims of the Indian Government. 
Mr. P. Barry having spoken. 

The Hon. Herbert C. Gibbs asked Mr. Probyn why he sup- 
posed that £16,000,000 of gold would be sufficient to maintain an 
effective gold standard in India. France had a large amount of 
overvalued silver in circulation, and yet found it necessary to keep 
£86,000,000 of gold in the Bank of Prance. 

Mr. H. Schmidt contended that if the experiment of a gold 
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standard in India were tried there would be such a lajrge amount 
of misery that it would not last long. 

Sir Hbnby S. Cunningham, K.C.I.E., speaking from a long experi- 
ence of Indian affairs, said he had not been convinced by Mr. 
Frobyn's observations that the great scheme which that gentleman 
thooght would be feasible could be introduced without the risk of 
very serious results indeed. He wished, however, to refer to one 
statement made by Mr. Moreton Frewen, which was to the effect 
that the closing of the Indian mints had aggravated to such a fearful 
degree the sufferings caused by the recent famine as to constitute 
it ahnost a crime on the part of the Government. He had no wish 
to be at all discourteous, but he was obUged to say that, in his 
opinion, such a statement was diametrically opposed to the truth. 
Unless Indian officials were living in a fool's paradise, the recent 
hmine, which had been the most intense the century had produced, 
was the result of the most widespread failure of crops ever known 
in that peninsula. The mortality, however, had been nothing like 
that which took place in Mysore. He admitted that the present 
monetary experiment was a very serious one, but the Indian Govern- 
ment were far from bankruptcy — indeed, he believed that the close 
of the next financial year would find them with a considerable sur- 
plus. 

Mr. H. McNeil, of the Bimetallic League, having spoken, the 
Chairman summed up the discussion. Mr. Probyn replied, and the 
WEol votes of thanks terminated the proceedings. 
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An afternoon meeting was held in the Library of the Institate 
on Tuesday, February 1, 1898, Lieat.-Oeneral Sir J. Sevan Edwards, 
K.C.M.G.. C.B., M.P., in the Chair, when Mr. Everard B. Cal- 
throp, C.E., read a paper on 

LIGHT RAILWAYS FOR THE COLONIES.* 

The object of this paper is to describe the type of railway which in 
my opinion is best adapted for opening up territory to trade in the 
shortest time and at the least possible cost, but which shall at the 
same time possess a large carrying capacity. It is most important 
in the interests of any undeveloped Colony that the cost per mile of 
railway communication should be reduced to the lowest figure 
compatible with efficiency and sufficient carrying capacity. I want 
to show you why a pioneer railway should be cheap, and some of 
the results that follow cheapness. 

Let us take the theoretical case of the construction of a railway 
in a new country where all the traffic is brought down to a port 
and is an even quantity per mile, and therefore proportional to the 
length built of the railway. Take a fixed sum of capital, say 
£600,000; what lengths of railway can be built for this? At 
£8,000 per mile you will get 200 miles ; at £6,000, 100 miles ; at 
£9,000, only 66*6 miles. As you increase your length you increase 
your traffic area. Take it that each mile produces the rather high 
figure of 600 tons per annum. The line costing £9,000 per mile 
brings to the port a traffic of 89,960 tons per annum ; that costing 
£6,000 per mile obtains 60,000 tons ; and the line costing £3,000 
per mile obtains 120,000 tons per annum. The ton-mileage carried 
under these theoretical conditions illustrates still more clearly the 
value of increasing the length of a railway and of adding to its 
traffic catchment area. The ton-miles — that is, the number of tons 
carried one mile — are respectively, for each length of railway, 
1,850,000, 8,080,000, and 12,060,000 ton-miles. 

It is necessary to remember that the traffic to be carried in any 
district through which a railway is about to be constructed is the 
same per mile of line, whether you put down an expensive broad 
gauge line or a cheap narrow gauge. You must clearly understand, 
therefore, that if you select an expensive type of railway to open up 
undeveloped country you must be prepared to accept, permanently, 
rail charges very considerably higher, and as a consequence the 
slower development of the country and its resources. 

* A copy of the Paper itself is presenred in the Library, and is always 
available for reference. 
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Let us assnine that Her Majesty's prinoipal Secretary of State for 
the Colonies is prepared, with the object of raising capital on the 
cheapest terms, to offer an Imperial guarantee of say 8 per cent, on a 
fixed capital sum of ;£600,000. If the railway is to be self-supporting, 
it is obvious that while t&e £dfiOO per mile line has to pay working 
exx>en8es, be maintained, and pay the guaranteed interest amounting 
to ^19,500 yearly out of a traffic of 89,960 tons brought to the 
port, the ;£8,000 per mile line trebles the security on account of 
its 120,000 tons of traffic. It is not the capital expended on a 
railway which constitutes security, but the amount of its traffic in 
relation to capital cost. The quota contributed per ton to the 
guaranteed interest of :£19,500 in the case of the £9,000 per mile 
line is 9$, dd., equal to B'ild, per ton-mile ; in the second case to 
6s. 6d., equal to 1*54(2. per ton-mile ; and in the case of the £8,000 
line to only Ss. Sd., equal to '89(2. per ton-mile. 

Finally, the longer the length of line you get for your money, the 
poorer the character of country you can enter upon and still obtain 
profitable results. If it be possible to halve the estimated cost per 
mile of any projected line, you will get either twice the traffic area 
for the same money, or, if Uie line be restricted to the same length, 
the profits which it may earn will be, per cent, of capital cost, twice 
that of a line of double the cost, and consequently the prospects of 
a financial success are made much more certain. What is wanted 
for Colonial development is cheap railway communication and 
plenty of it ; and if with a proper traffic capacity you can get two 
lines for the cost of one making a good return on their capital, I 
think you will agree that railway construction and extension will 
be much more rapid in the future than it has been in the past. 

The Bubstantiahty of permanent way does not consist in the 
adoption of any particular number of lbs. per yard of rail, but 
solely on the weight per yard of rail having a proper relation to the 
maximum weight per axle of the rolling stock to be placed upon it. 
A rail of 25 lbs. per yard may be as permanent and * substantial ' 
as one of 75 lbs., provided that the maximum axle-load bears a 
proper relation to it. 

The decision to be arrived at is, what weight of axle-load is the 
most desirable, having regard, first, to the character and amount 
of the traffic to be carried, and, secondly, having regard to the cost 
per mile of permanent way which the general circumstances of the 
country, and the capital available together indicate as a necessary 
limit? 

For the Barsi light railway in India, I have adopted a maximum 

b2 
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nniform axle-load of 5 tons on locomotives, wagons, and carriages 
alike, and the line has been laid with 85-lb. rails to ensure a long 
life nnder an extremely heavy traffic. Both as regards the bulk 
and weight-carrying capacity of its vehicles, a maximum axle-load 
of 6 tons will meet all the requirements of a light railway for the 
Colonies. 

On the selection of gauge even more depends than on that of 
axle-load. The narrower the gauge the smaller the radius of curve 
around which a train can run without undue resistance and friction. 
The small radius of the curves of the narrowest gauges confers upon 
them immense advantages in locating their alignment in rough 
country. Flexibility of alignment permits a railway of narrow 
gauge to wind in and out so as to avoid deep cuttings, tunnels, 
heavy embankments, bridging, and the severance of valuable 
property. In flat, level country, the difference in favour of a narrow 
gauge is at its minimum, but the more difficult the country the 
greater becomes the difference in cost per mile. 

It is possible to build broader gauges with curves of very small 
radius, and that trains will run safely round them, but if this is 
done train loads must be greatly reduced. 

The principle which underlies the question of gauge, and 
should determine its selection, is, that a railway, like any other 
machine, is economical only when working within a reasonable 
measure of its full power. If you adopt a gauge which at the 
outset is much above the traffic and means of the country to be 
opened up, you invite financial disaster, and your railways, instead 
of being a source of profit, may become a burden upon the revenues 
of the Colony. 

The ultimate traffic capacity of a narrow gauge railway, start- 
ing with light rails and a small axle-load, can be largely augmented 
to meet a great increase in traffic by increasing the number of 
crossing stations, and, when renewal of rails becomes necessary, by 
laying a much heavier section to double the axle-load, thereby 
greatly increasing the power of engines. The capacity can be again 
more than doubled by doubling the line. It is axle-load and not 
gauge which is the greatest factor in determining ultimate traffic 
capacity. 

The Barsi steel sleepers weigh 40 lbs. each. In laying these 
sleepers they are spaced at distances so arranged that there is 
equal resilience, both as regards rail joints and throughout the in- 
termediate length of rail. The unusual smoothness of the Barsi 
track, laid on this principle, has been generally remarked by those 
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nrlio havd travelled over the line, and will no doubt have a per- 
ceptible effect in prolonging the life of the rails, and also in reduc- 
ing wear and tear on the springs of rolling stock. 

In opening up new country, timber, however, can often be had 
for the cutting, and wherever good hardwood sleepers are available 
and can be prepared in a reasonable time, they should be employed, 
as they are much cheaper in first cost than steel. 

The principal novelty in the Barsi rolling stock has been the 
adoption of a uniform working axle-load throughout for engines, 
wagons, and carriages, the working axle-load being also the 
maximum adopted, namely, 5 tons per axle. Maximum carrying 
capacity on the minimum weight of rail can be secured only by 
uniformity of axle-load. 

The Barsi engines are capable of hauling a train load of 1,086 
tons at 15 miles an hour on a level, straight line, and 291 tons at 
8 miles an hour on a gradient of 1 in 100 combined with a 600 ft. 
curve. In mountainous districts the engines can haul a train load of 
147 tons on a gradient of 1 in 50 combined with a 250 ft. curve, 
and 69 tons on a gradient of 1 in 25 on the same curve, both at 8 
miles an hour. 

The Barsi wagon stock has been designed to obtain the greatest 
bulk and weight carrying capacity on the lightest possible tare 
weight compatible with a proper reserve of strength. The wagons 
are of three types, low-side, high-side, and covered. They are all of 
one standard length, namely, 25 feet overheadstocks, and are 7 feet 
wide. The low-side wagon, weighing 4 tons 2 cwt., carries a 
maximum load of 15 tons 18 cwt., or nearly four times its own weight. 
The high-side wagon has a capacity of 500 cubic feet, weighs 5 
tons 7 cwt., and carries 14 tons 18 cwt. The covered wagon has a 
capacity of 1,000 cubic feet, weighs 5 tons 18 cwt., and carries 14 
tons 2 cwt. Besides goods, this is capable of carrying 6 cavalry 
horses, their attendants, and a week's supply of compressed forage. 
Light tare weight effects a permanent economy in working 
expenses by making it possible to carry a greater quantity of 
goods in each train at the same cost as regards coal, oil, and 
wages. As the deadweight of the train is thereby reduced in 
proportion to the weight of goods carried, there is of course less 
wear and tear on the permanent way. These gains, please note, 
constitute an actual saving of revenue day by day and year by 
year in respect of every train that is run. In regard to capital cost 
the results are of no less importance, as lighter engines and per- 
manent way can be used. 
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The Barsi carriage stock is also of one standard lengihy 
namely, 40 feet over headstocks. Both carriages and wagons are 
fitted with bogies as shown, and are capable of running round a 
curve of only 100 feet radius. Two classes only are in use, upper 
and lower class. 

Mr. Calthrop showed a series of photographs with the object of 
giving a practical idea of what had been accomplished at Barsi in 
building a railway at a cost of about £8,000 per mile, including 
rolling stock. The work shown was all of a substantial and 
permanent character, the buildings being numerous, spacious, and 
built of soUd stone. 

The Barsi Light Railway was only opened for traffic in March last ; 
but during its first half-year's working, the working expenses in India 
were just below 50 per cent, of the gross receipts, and the net profits 
earned were in excess of 4 per cent, on the capital of the Company, 
notwithstanding an almost unexampled combination of troubles, 
including plague, cholera, and fisunine, and their ruinous effects upon 
traffic. 

Discussion. 

Lieut. Leqgett, B.E. (Traffic Manager of Woolwich Arsenal), 
wrote in support of Mr. Calthrop's views as to the importance of 
economy in the prime cost of light railways, and said it was diffi- 
cult to think that the special conditions in each case made a gauge 
of 8 feet 6 inches necessary for the Soudan and Bhodesian lines, 
8 feet for the Uganda line and 2 feet 6 inches for the Sierra 
Leone line. In the event of two of these lines, say the Soudan and 
Uganda railways, being at some future time joined, the difference in 
gauge and plant would create very serious difficulties. The incon- 
venience resulting from the diversity of gauges in the Australian 
Colonies was also referred to. It was worth while considering 
whether a standard colonial type and gauge should not be adopted 
for pioneer lines. Such a type should be suitable to the needs of mili- 
tary expeditions in respect of lightness and rapidity of construction. 

Sir Walteb J. Sendall, K.C.M.G. (Governor of British Ouiana), 
said he came to learn some useful facts respecting lightrailways, with a 
view to formulating a scheme for their introduction into Cyprus, where 
the question had been for some time under consideration, and where 
the feeling was in flavour of as narrow a gauge as was consistent with 
a proper carrying capacity. Many of the points raised in the paper 
were quite novel to him, especially the adaptation of such rolling 
stock as had been seen on the screen to a narrow gauge line. 
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Sir Aleo Wilson said that in his capacity as chairman he had 
opened the Barsi railway on March 20 last, and seen for himself its 
capabilities. No type of railway was more suitable for opening up 
undeveloped country, and connecting branch lines with the great 
trunk lines. 

Mr. R. W. Pbbks, M.P., expressed the 'opinion that the soundest 
method of constructing light railways was usually by means of 
private enterprise and not under Government control. He feared 
that the cost of the Uganda railway would very largely exceed the 
Government estimate, and he was persuaded that if the undertaking 
had been entrusted to experienced, able, and responsible contractors 
it would not only have cost very much less money, but would have 
been completed in very much less time. 

Sir Fbedebick Young, E.C.M.G., said that in all scientific work 
men qualified to invent something superior to what had been done 
before were needed. It was of the utmost importance that we should 
know the very best methods of constructing railways throughout the 
length and breadth of our Colonies. He quoted South Africa in 
illustration of the benefits that new countries derive from such 
necessary adjuncts of civilisation. 

The Chairman said they were indebted to Mr. Calthrop for his 
paper, which would be of service both to the civilised and uncivilised 
world. He had shown it to an expert, who had pronounced the 
arguments employed to be perfectly sound throughout. The two 
cardinal points of the paper were the necessity of a uniform axle- 
load and light tare loads. On the Irish railways the heavy 
locomotives in going over light rails sometimes tore them to pieces. 
With regard to the light railway proposed to be built from Suakin 
to Berber in 1885 which would have answered all practical purposes 
if made of the 2 ft. 6 in. gauge, the War Office decided to make a 
4 ft. 6 in. gauge Une, which is unnecessarily heavy and expensive 
for such a line. 

The proceedings closed with the usual votes of thanks. 
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FOURTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Fourth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, H6tel M6tropole, on Tuesday, February 8, 
1898, when Mr. Henry Birchenough, M.A., read a paper on " Some 
aspects of our Imperial Trade." 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Jersey, G.C.M.G., a Vice-president 
of the Institute, presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 18 Fellows 
had been elected, viz., 5 Resident, 18 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

Major-Oenerdl Edward T, Brooke, late R,E,, Samuel D. Hophinson, PiU 
Kennedy, Thomas J. Rttssell, Percy H, Savage, 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

Hon, Frederick W, Borden, M,D,, M.P, {Minister for Defencey Canada), John 
Sarvey (Newfoundland), J, CarUng Kelly (New Brunswick). Joseph Liddle 
(TransvaaJ,), Walter J. Napier, M.A., B.C.L., Barrister-at' Law (Straits Settle* 
ments), WUHam S. Paul (Queensland), William E, Pearson (France), CuUis 
Belly (Transvaal), Arthur E, M, Rolland (Natal), Alastair C. Sandeman 
(Queensland), Bruce Smith, Barrister-at-Law (New South Wales), A, Kinross 
Street (Matabeleland), John B, D, Young (Transvaal), 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chairman called upon Mr. Henry Birchenough, M.A., to read 
bis Paper on 

SOME ASPECTS OF OUR IMPERIAL TRADE. 

I FEEL it to be a great honour to be allowed to address such an 
audience as this, consisting, as it in great part does, of gentlemen 
who have special knowledge and experience of all questions which 
relate to the Empire. Although my own connection with the 
Royal Colonial Institute is somewhat recent, I am well aware 
of the deep interest which the Fellows take in Imperial trade, and 
how much this Institute has done to foster and develop trade rela- 
tions between different parts of the Empire. Such a paper as I 
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hm about to have the honour of reading to you, and such a discus- 
sion as will, I trust, follow, are common incidents of your sessions. 
It is because I am convinced of the interest you take in, and of 
the indulgence with which you receive, every contribution to the 
discussion of Imperial questions, that I have courage to address you 
to-night. 

I have purposely made the title of my paper somewhat vague, 
in order to afford as large a field as possible over which any sub- 
sequent discussion may, with propriety, range. For myself I shall 
be satisfied if I succeed in laying clearly before you certain aspects 
of the trade relations of the Empire, which appear to me to be of 
special interest and importance at the present time. I shall ven- 
ture to approach these questions to-night from the point of view of 
an Englishman living in the Mother Country — not indeed, from any 
want of sympathy with or appreciation of the Colonial point of view, 
bat because I am convinced that it is in the Mother Country, even 
more than in the Colonies, that publio opinion needs stimulating 
and enlightening. 

It is impossible not to be struck by the great and increasing 
interest which is shown by the public in trade questions. Within 
these walls, where we are all more or less specialists, such interest 
is natural, and excites no surprise, but it is surely a striking sign of 
the times when no important magazine or review, even of those 
most intimately associated with literature and speculative politics, 
is content to appear without at least one article devoted to the past, 
present, or future of British Trade. But, indeed, the subject is in 
the air. The pressure of foreign competition and the Colonial 
activity of foreign Powers combine to stimulate public curiosity, 
and, it must be admitted, to excite public alarm. To-day foreign 
competition is the most interesting and certainly the most generally 
discussed factor in every branch of our foreign trade. From holding 
a practical monopoly of many markets. Great Britain has gradually 
passed into the position of holding merely a predominant place in 
them, and it is becoming a pressing and absorbing question whether 
she can hope to retain much longer her great predominance as a 
manu&ctnring people. 

Interesting and in some respects alarming as is the growth of 
competition in foreign markets, it possesses exceptional interest in 
the markets of our great Colonies and Possessions. 

Oar export trade to our Colonies and Possessions is, of course, 
an immense and most valuable trade. It represents on the average 
one-third of our total annual exports of the produce and manufao* 
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tures of the United Eingdom. From 1856 to 1891 it grew steadily 
in volume and value in spite of occasional fluctuations. Even its 
fluctuations have been less violent than those of our export trade 
to foreign countries, so that it has served to consolidate and to 
steady the business of the Mother Country just when it most 
needed such assistance. For instance, during the seven years 
which followed the conclusion of the war between France and Ger- 
many — years so disastrous to our export trade — while the volume 
of our exports to foreign countries declined by " leaps and bounds," 
our exports to our Colonies and Possessions, taking one year with 
another, remained practically stationary. It is obvious that this 
comparatively steady growth of business year after year with mar- 
kets within the Empire must have added enormously to the pro- 
sperity of the manufacturing population of Great Britain during the 
last half -century. Nor must it be forgotten that some of them have 
in the past been markets singularly easy to serve, sipce — as, for in- 
stance, in the case of the Australias — they have represented tastes 
and demands similar to, if not precisely the same as, those of the 
home market. They have frequently taken surplus stocks, which 
might otherwise have glutted the home markets, and have, indeed, 
benefited trade in a thousand ways which it would be wearisome to 
indicate here. 

Until comparatively lately a variety of circumstances combined 
to preserve to Great Britain the practical monopoly of the Colonial 
markets. Even when they bought goods of foreign origin, they bought 
them in London, so that the trade passed through British hands. 

During the last few years, however, as we all know, a change 
has come about. Foreign competition, already only too active in 
neutral markets, has made a resolute attack upon the markets of 
the Empire. The success of that attack has been such as to 
excite great public attention, and perhaps I may be allowed to say 
almost exaggerated alarm, among many public men and writers 
interested in trade questions. An impression has been created 
that foreign goods are largely displacing British goods in Colonial 
markets, and that the outlook for the future is becoming decidedly 
serious. 

As you are all aware, in order to obtain authoritative informa- 
tion upon this most important question, Mr. Chamberlain wrote a 
despatch in November 1895 to the Governor of each of the 
Colonies, requesting them to make careful inquiries as to " the 
extent to which in each Colony foreign imports of any kind have 
displaced or are displacing similar British goods," and further to 
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"investigate the causes of such displacement." I feel sure we 
shall all agree that this was a very proper inquiry, and a very 
valuable inquiry, for the Colonial Minister to institute, and among 
the many claims upon the gratitude of the whole commercial 
community both at home and in the Colonies, this act of Mr. 
Chamberlain's will always hold a high place. 

In course of time replies were received from all the Colonies, 
giving in a more or less complete form the information asked for ; 
and these replies, collected into blue-book form and prefaced by an 
introductory memorandum, were published to the world in the 
autumn of last year under the title of '' Trade of the British Empire 
and Foreign Competition." The blue-book itself is of rather alarm- 
ing size. It contains exactly 600 pages, but as might be expected, 
it is full of most interesting and often curious information as to the 
progress and vicissitudes of foreign competition in our Colonial 
markets. Few o£Scial documents of recent time seem to me to 
deserve to attract so much attention as this particular blue-book. 
So far as I am aware, its contents have not been considered and 
discussed on an occasion of this kind by the Fellows of the Boyal 
Colonial Institute, and I propose therefore, with your permission, to 
devote a portion of my paper to that subject to-night. 

I wiU not trouble you with the exact principles upon which the 
inquiry was directed to be conducted by Mr. Chamberlain. I will 
only say that the basis of inquiry was sufficiently wide to be fairly 
representative, and to bring out with approximate accuracy the facts 
of the case. The period to which the inquiry applied covered the 
years lying between 1884 and 1894. I think a longer period would 
have yielded more satisfactory results, for reasons which I will refer 
to later on, but no doubt the decade in question was chosen because it 
is only since about 1884 that foreign competition has really become 
a serious factor in Colonial markets. 

I may say at once that the general result of the inquiry goes to 
prove ttiat foreign imports have encroached upon and to some 
extent displaced British imports in the markets of the great 
majority of our Colonies. This will be made more precise when I 
say that of goods in which foreigners compete with us, whereas 
their share in 1884 was about one-fourth of the whole imports of 
snch goods into our Colonies, in 1894 it had become nearly one- 
third. (The exact figures are 1884 26-71 per cent., 1894 81-88 per 
cent.) This increase from one-fourth to nearly one-third represents 
an increase of 20 per cent, in foreign imports during the decade. 
During the same ten years the value of the total imports of the 
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Colonies Onlyincreased by 1 per cent., so that it is obvious that foceigil 
trade increased at the expense of Imperial trade. 

The countries which are most frequently mentioned in the 
Betums as seriously competing with British goods are the United 
States, Germany, and in some articles Belgium and Japan. The 
competition of the United States is of course most serious in those 
of our Colonies which lie nearest to their shores. There they 
possess a geographical advantage which nothing can deprive them 
of, and they make full use of it. But in other Colonies which are 
as &r distant from America or which are even further distant than 
they are from Great Britain, these Betums show that the United 
States are competing with us only too successfully in such articles 
as tools, machinery, agricultural implements, plated ware, and even 
in some textiles. 

The competition of Belgium is only serious in certain articles 
and in certain Colonies. That of Japan is at present most apparent 
and most striking in our Eastern possessions. I say at present, 
because it is obvious that the next century will see Japan a very 
serious rival to all Western nations in all the markets of the East. 

But the name which appears most frequently in the reply of 
almost every Colonial Governor is Germany. She is our most 
active and ubiquitous rival in every quarter of the globe, neglecting 
no method, contrivance, or expedient whereby she may force her 
way into the market of every one of our Colonies. I shall have 
something to say about German competition later. For the 
moment I am only concerned to point out who our chief rivals are. 
Next to the knowledge of who our rivals are, the most im- 
portant thing is to know what are the methods by which they 
succeed to some extent in ousting us ; or looking at the same thing 
from another side, what are the causes of our failure to hold our 
own against them. Upon these points the Colonial replies are full 
of information and instruction. Indeed, it is impossible to speak too 
highly of the care and pains with which each document has 
been drawn up by the Colonial authorities. Many of them are 
models of what such reports should be — notably those from 
Victoria and South Australia — and they all show the most 
conscientious desire to state facts fully, fairly, and without 
prejudice. I need hardly say this adds very greatly to their value. 

Before proceeding to state the causes which are assigned for the 
displacement of British goods, I must make one preliminary 
observation. Almost all the Colonies agree that a considerahle 
portion of the increase in foreign imports during recent years is 
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more apparent than real, and is dne to the effects of the Merchan- 
dise Marks Act. Under that Act, or corresponding laws in the 
Colonies, all goods entering the Colony most be marked with the 
country of their origin, so that goods which were formerly 
imported firom England and were thought to be British, are now 
known to be of foreign manufacture, and are credited to foreign 
countries in Colonial trade returns. 

The Merchandise Marks Act was passed with the idea that it 
would prevent the sale of inferior foreign goods as British. In 
some cases it may have succeeded in its object. In far more cases 
it has had no adverse effect whatever upon the sale of foreign goods, 
but by revealing their place of manufEicture to Colonial buyers it 
has indirectly had the effect of depriving British middlemen of a 
portion of their trade, and it has given foreign manufacturers a 
direct introduction to Colonial markets, which has proved of 
immense value to them, and of which they have taken full 
advantage. 

I now proceed to the causes of the displacement of British 
goods. 

1. Geoobaphioal Position. 

The geographical proximity of certain countries to parts of the 
Empire gives them a great natural advantage, and enables them in 
some instances to serve a Colony better than the Mother Country, 
which lies at a much greater ^stance. It is for this reason that 
America has been able to make inroads upon British trade with the 
West Indies, and that Japan has been able to compete so successfully 
with us in some of our Eastern Colonies. 

2. Gbeateb Cheapness op Fokeign Goods. 

All the reports agree that the chief cause of the influx of foreign 
goods throughout the Empire is their greater cheapness. It is 
generally admitted that, with certain notable but not numerous 
exceptions, British goods are superior in quality and in durability 
to the foreign goods that compete with them ; but foreign manu- 
facturers have the knack of making cheap, showy articles which 
suit the popular taste for effect and for frequent change, which is 
characteristic not only of the Colonies, but of all modem com- 
munities. It is pointed out with justice that settlers in new 
countries are not likely to be people of large means, and they are 
naturally tempted to supply their wants with inferior articles, if 
there is a considerable difference of price* 
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Foreign manufacturers have been more alert than British manu- 
facturers in recognising this fact, and have laid themselves out to 
supply cheap goods. They often get English patterns and supply 
them at a lower price. The Germans have been particularly 
successful in this policy. The Beport from Victoria says : '* The 
Germans are constaiitly bringing forward close imitations of the 
saleable goods in the market a little lower in quality and in price 
than the articles copied." 

Of course it is not asserted that cheaper articles are always and 
necessarily inferior articles. Speaking generally, the contention 
is that foreign manufeusturers have been quicker to recognise the 
need for low-priced goods in comparatively poor markets, and have 
supplied such goods, while British manufoicturers have been too 
conservative in maintaining high standards of quality with conse- 
quent high prices, and have for that reason lost a good deal of 
trade which they might otherwise have retained. I may take this 
opportunity of reminding my hearers that one of the most valuable 
suggestions in Mr. Chamberlain's despatch was contained in his 
request to the Colonial authorities to do their best to send home 
samples of the various foreign goods which appeared to be success- 
fully competing with British goods. In a very large number of 
cases this request was complied with, and a great variety of samples 
were forwarded to London and were subsequently exhibited in the 
rooms of the London Chamber of Commerce. British manufac- 
turers have therefore been able to see the kinds of goods which are 
running their own so hard in Colonial markets. The blue-book I 
am discussing is, as I have stated, a most instructive work, but its 
best friends would not call it amusing. There is, however, a most 
entertaining page or two in which British manufacturers express 
their pained horror of many of the cheap and nasty objects 
exhibited. 

8. Want op Adaptability of Bbitish Manupacjtubbrs 
AND Tbadebs. 

In addition to the question of price there is a general complaint 
that the home manufacturers do not study the peculiar tastes and 
wants of Colonial markets as carefully as some foreigners do— 
particularly the Germans and Americans. The English manufac- 
turer is said to be very conservative. He is accustomed to a large 
business with large quantities, which do not involve minute 
attention to details. He relies upon a great reputation, and too 
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often assumes the attitude of ''you may take it or leave it." The 
Germans, on the other hand, study carefully the tastes of their 
customers ; they will make any alterations to suit the demand of a 
market, they will accept smidl orders, and in a word they offer 
facilities for business where British manu&cturers would perhaps 
make difficulties. 

Many of the Reports mention specific cases where British manu- 
fiacturers were warned over and over again, that unless they made 
certain changes they would lose the trade. They did not attend to 
the warning, and they lost the trade. For instance, it is pointed out 
how a market may be lost through inattention to such a small detail 
as packing. British manufacturers insist upon making up screws, 
tacks, files and small tools in brown paper parcels. American 
makers of the same goods put them into neat card-board boxes. 
Through this simple device the Americans are gradually securing 
the trade in these articles, because the salesman finds that the goods 
can be kept in stock so much more easily and tidily in the American 
boxes. 

In the same manner the trade in hammers and other small tools 
in the Colony of Victoria has passed into American hands, because 
the American manuflEUsturer gives his customers a shape they like, 
whereas the Englishman insists upon sending out the shape which 
finds favour in England. 

4. SUPBRIORITT IN POBBIQN METHODS OP PUSHING TrADE. 

Just as th(B foreign manufacturer is said to pay more attention to 
the wants and tastes of his customers, so the foreign merchant or 
trader is said to study more closely than his English rival the best 
means of exploiting his markets. The Germans send out more 
travellers— send their travellers further up country — advertise their 
wares more freely and fully. Their catalogues are far better drawn 
up uid better iUustrated. They give more details, and in many 
cases quote prices laid-down free of all charges in the Colony, in 
the currency, weights and measures prevailing in the Colony. Then 
they are said to give their customers longer credit, and to accept 
smaller orders— and, to put it shortly, they resort to all the active 
devices which are necessary in order to capture a market. The 
British often trust to Colonial houses having a representative in 
London, and so do not employ travellers* They rely upon their re- 
putations instead of advertising. They give short credit, and refuse 
doubtful accounts, and, generally, they act after the manner of people 
who are in possession of a market. 
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5. LowBB Fbbights op Porbiqn Shipping Cobipanibb. 

In the important question of freights foreigners have many ad- 
vantages, owing to the heavy subsidies which foreign Governments, 
and particularly the German Government, give to their lines of 
steamers. For instance the Nord Deutscher Imperial German line 
from Bremen to Melbourne receives a subsidy of £200,000 a year. 
Without a heavy subsidy such a line could not be run at a profit, bat 
thanks to the subsidy its vessels are enabled to carry goods at low 
freights. It is only fair to say it is open to British firms in some 
cases to participate in these low freights by shipping their goods by 
foreign steamers. 

I wiU quote the following interesting comparison of freights for 
drapery goods from the Report of the Colony of Victoria. 

(1) From London to Melbourne by the P. and O. Steam Navigation 
Ck)mpany (subsidised) 45«. per ton for heavy goods, 65«. per ton for light 
goods. 

(2) From London to Melbourne by the ** Orient *' Line (subsidised) 40f 
per ton for heavy goods, 60s, per ton for hght goods. 

(8) From London to Melbourne, vi& Marseilles, by the Messageriea 
Maritimes (French subsidised company), 85«. per ton for all goods. 

(4) From Bremen to Melbourne by the Nord Deutscher Lloyd Imperial 
Service (subsidised) 85«. per ton for all goods. 

In all these cases English freights are higher than foreign 
freights. And in this connection it may also be noted that ti^e 
German Imperial railways are authorised to make special low rates 
for all goods sent from inland towns for export over-sea. This is a 
poUcy English railways do not cordially adopt. The Betums prove 
that in many instances high freights act most injuriously upon 
English imports into the Colonies. In the case of very heavy goods 
of comparatively low value the freight may become a determirdng 
factor in the competition for the trade. It is positively asserted, for 
instance, that Germany has secured the trade in cement solely 
through the lowness of her freights. 

I will quote now from the " Memorandum " of the officials of the 
Colonial Office the general conclusions which, in their opinion, are to 
be drawn from the Betums. They are as follow : — 

(1) In the best classes of goods and in the capacity to put the best pos- 
sible article upon the market which requires it, the British manufaotoxer 
is still supreme. 

(2) There are certain exceptions to the above rule, chiefly in the case of 
machinery and tools of certain patterns, and in favour of the United 
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States. Tet in these particular lines the Canadian manufiACtiirer is often 
% Boooessfiil competitor with those of the United States. 

(8) A great portion of the Colonial markets are not markets for the best 
dass of goods, and in proportion as cheap and well-finished imitations of 
Bach goods can be pat upon the market, the trade will drift away to the 
producer of such articles. This is precisely where the foreign manufiac-' 
larer is coming in. 

(4) There is some danger that when the trade goes to foreign competi- 
ton ID cheap goods, a certain portion of the better class of trade may also 
be diverted to them eventually. 

I have now sketched — I hope at not too wearisome length — the 
kmd of evidence afforded by the Colonial Beports as to the extent 
of foreign competition in the markets of the Empire, and some of 
the chief and most striking causes of its success. 

The general impression left upon one's mind is, that Great 
Britain is face to face with two particularly formidable com* 
petitors, the United States of America and Germany. 

The United States are strong in their geographical position, in 
the immensity of their almost boundless natural resonrces, in the 
industry and extraordinary ingenuity of their population recruited 
from the working classes of every country in the old world. They 
are bringing to bear upon foreign trade, and more especially upon 
the export trade, all the energy, the push, the versatility, and the 
accommodativeness which distinguish them as a people. We have 
in them rivals whose energies have up to now been absorbed in 
opening up their own enormous territory. In future we must 
look for a considerable portion of tliose energies overflowing 
into the competition of the world's trade. I think most thoughtful 
people regard the United States of America as our most serious 
industrial rival of the future. 

Germany is our most active competitor for the present. Her 
name appears most frequently in every Colonial return. We meet 
her everywhere. However keenly we feel the pressure of her rivalry, 
it is impossible to withhold from her our admiration for the 
thoroughness with which she has prepared herself for her industrial 
career, and the boldness and persistence with which she is assault- 
ing every market in the world. She neglects nothing to ensure 
success. 

At home she carefully educates and trains her working popula* 
tion. She provides for them an education which excites the 
admiration and almost the dismay of foreign observers. She pro- 
tects her manufacturers in thqir own market so that they may be 

I 
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able to submit to sacrifices in foreign markets. She subsidises lines 
of steamers to carry German exports cheaply, and authorises her 
State railways to make special rates for the over-sea trade. Her 
whole commercial policy is directed towards the encouragement 
and extension of foreign trade. 

Abroad, German traders lay themselves out to study the wants 
and fancies and even the weaknesses of their customers. They are, 
undoubtedly, more energetic, more pushing, more current than the 
majority of English traders. They attend more carefully to all the 
thousand minutias which distinguish modem commerce, lii attacking 
new markets they have of course to offer inducements in order to 
gain a footing; they have to run risks and to cultivate doubtful 
and difficult accounts. They have, in fact, to submit to all the 
sacrifices, and to resort to all the devices of those who have to push 
their way into a market. Their success has certainly attracted 
great attention in England. Books such as Mr. Williams's ** Made 
in Germany '* have been widely read, and have caused a considerable 
amount of uneasiness and alarm. Lately Mr. Gastrell, our com- 
mercial attach^ in Berlin, in his work entitled '* Our Trade in the 
World in Belation to Foreign Competition," has lent the support of 
his official experience, and of a vast array of most carefully com- 
piled figures, to what I may perhaps be permitted to call the 
pessimistic side of the question. He says, for instance, in his chapter 
upon the " Trade of Great Britain witii her Colonies from 1885 to 
1895 *' : "Of the results of all my investigations into our foreign 
commerce, I record none with greater regret than these bearing 
upon our exports to English Colonies," and in another place he 
says, " In the above-mentioned statistics and analyses of our 
Colonial trade lie what 1 think may be considered to be one of the 
saddest pages of our commercial history in this century." 

Now, I have no desire whatever to minimise or to make light of 
the very serious character of the competition British manufacturers 
and traders have to face in Colonial markets. Our best chance of suc- 
cessfully meeting such competition lies in the full recognition of the 
strength of our opponents, and of all the weak points in our own 
armour. I believe that all the public attention which has of late been 
directed to foreign competition, and even all the genuine alarm which 
has been excited, are entirely salutary, and must have the effect of 
arousing us fin)m the apathy into which we may have fallen, and 
exciting us to firesh vigour and enterprise. It is generally admitted 
that we have been caught napping. Well ! there is nothing which 
80 efbctually awakens a man from slumber as a good firight. It 
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would, therefore, be most unwise on the part of any of us to 
depreciate the importance of all the evidence which is contained in 
the Colonial reports, and which crowds in from other — though, 
perhaps, less authoritative — sources. The more alarming the 
evidence is, the more likely it is to rouse us. The lesson British 
manufacturers and traders have to learn, and the lesson which I 
am convinced they are learning, is that the methods of monopoly 
are not the methods of competition. 

Bnt, whilst fully admitting the force of these views, I feel that, 
in a Society such as the Royal Colonial Institute, it is our duty to 
get at the whole truth, and not to confine ourselves merely to 
what may be called the didactic aspects of the case. I should like, 
therefore, with your permission, to put now a few brighter touches 
into the picture, and to point out some circumstances which may, 
I think, induce us to take a less gloomy view of the future than 
is taken by many writers and by many public men. 

In the first place, the Reports from the Colonies contain abundant 
evidence that where British manufacturers have resolutely en- 
deavoured to meet the wants and tastes of their Colonial customers ; 
wherever, in fact, they have encountered the Germans and 
Americans with their own weapons, they have been able, not only 
successfully to meet competition, but — what is far more difficult— 
to regain branches of trade they had practically lost. It is by these 
means — to mention only one or two cases out of many — that they 
have regained the trade in plated goods in Victoria and South 
Africa, and in certain descriptions of apparel in the Straits 
Settlements. This, of course, is full of promise for the future. 

Our confidence in that future is further strengthened by the 
knowledge that our traders and manufacturers are carefully 
studying the methods of their most successful opponents. The 
spread of technical education in the United Kingdom, though it 
still falls lamentably short of what it might and must be, is one of 
the most striking educational facts of our time. Then, too, all the 
methods for cheapening production, for cheapeniug transport, for 
economising useless expenditure, for improving distribution, are 
receiving close attention. Even the last year or two have seen a 
great change in the facilities which British traders offer to their 
customers. 

It must not be forgotten that a considerable part of the success 
of the Germans, both in Colonial markets and in every other 
market in the world, is due to the long start they secured along one 
particular line. They were the first people to grasp fully the truth 
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that the modem world, with its multitudinous wants and tastos^ 
cares more for variety and frequent change than for durability. I 
do not know whether it was the metaphysical caste of the German 
mind which enabled them to be the first to realise a fact that 
belongs rather to psychology than to economics. At all events 
they have turned it to excellent practical use, for once convinced 
that it is appearance and finish, accompanied by a price which 
seems cheap, that attract buyers, they became the apostles of cheap 
make-believe, and laid themselves out to produce articles which 
please the eye and serve their purpose for a limited time. This 
undoubtedly has given them a great advantage, but the whole 
world has now learnt this particular secret, and there is no reason 
why British manufacturers should not, in the future, successfully 
produce cheap articles of inferior quality, and so regain in all 
markets of the world much of the ground they have lost. 

Another most interesting and hopeful fact which is brought to 
light by the Colonial Beports is this : that the Colonies themselves 
are beginning to enter into the competition for the world's trade. 
Instead of the Mother Country supplying the whole of the Empire 
with manufactured goods, one part of the Empire is beginning to 
supply another ; so that where in some cases there may be a loss of 
trade to Great Britain, there is no loss of trade to the Empire. 
One can go even further, and say that parts of the Empire are 
succeeding in driving foreign countries out of the field in some 
articles. Thus the Dominion of Canada is depriving the United 
States of certain portions of the trade of Newfoundland, and is 
successfully competing with them in South Africa for the supply of 
machinery and agricultural implements. Australia every year sends 
more food-stuffs and agricultural produce to India and Ceylon, and 
at no distant date we may look forward to her supplying the Eastern 
possessions of the Empire with commodities which they now buy 
from the foreigner. The natural resources of the Colonies are 
beginning to contribute to the defence of the trade of the Empire 
exactly in the same manner as we all desire that their financial 
resources should contribute to its naval and military defence. 

These are a few general considerations. Turning now to the 
period to which Mr. Chamberlain's despatch applied, namely, the 
ten years between 1884 and 1894, 1 wish to point out that the 
latter part of the decade was peculiarly unfavourable to British 
trade for various special reasons. The years 1891 to 1894 were 
years of financial and commercial collapse in Australia, of great 
and increasing depression in the West Indies, and of violent 
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puctuations of exchange in India. The total imports of each of 
these three groups of markets, as well as their imports from the 
Mother Country, fell oflf enormously. They were years of com- 
parative poverty and straitened means, in which people restricted 
their purchases, and in which, as many of the Colonial Eetums 
point out, buyers would naturally tend to purchase in an unusually 
large proportion the cheaper qualities, which are largely of foreign 
ms^e. The demand for expensive articles is obviously relativdy 
smaller in bad times than in good times, so that the evil days in 
Australia and in other Colonies between 1891 and 1894 were really 
peculiarly unfavourable to the sale of many classes of British goods, 
and peculiarly favourable to the sale of foreign goods. 

Then I must call attention to a most important fact, which I have 
not seen referred to in connection with this discussion, and which I 
shall therefore like to bring most prominently before you to-night, 
and that is that the years 1891 to 1894 were years in which the 
great Colonies contracted very few loans in London for purposes of 
public works. 

The relation of loans to our export trade is a most interesting 
question, and one which it would amply repay anyone to in- 
vestigate. Great Britain conducts two huge businesses in the 
world. She is a gigantic money-lender and a gigantic trader. 
Like many smaller money-lenders, she generally induces her 
customers to take their loans partly in cash and partly in goods. For 
instance, i(; is obvious that if a Colony borrows in England for public 
works, a large portion of the proceeds of the loan goes from England 
to the Colony in the form of, say railway material, rolling-stock, 
telegraph appliances, etc., so that the loan will of itself have 
stimulated the trades engaged in the production of such material. 
Whenever the foreign and Colonial loan business is brisk, I think 
it will be found that our exports begin to increase in volume. 
Indeed, I am prepared to hazard the guess that our years of large 
exports always follow or accompany years of large loans. 

During the years 1891 to 1894 Australia was too much embar- 
rassed financially to undertake public works. My point, therefore, 
is, that if during those years she and others of our Colonies had 
borrowed as largely as usual from the Mother Country for what 
are called reproductive purposes, we should have seen an immense 
increase in our exports, and the gains of foreigners in Colonial 
markets, which stand out so clearly in the Colonial returns, would 
have appeared, and would, indeed, have been relatively, far less 
Borious and important than they now seem to be. 
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I think there are signs of an approaching change. When the 
revival of confidence in Australia, in South Africa, and in other 
Colonies is complete, they wiU, no doubt, resume upon a large scale 
those measures for the continuous opening up and development of 
their territories, which have been temporarily interrupted, and we 
shall, I trust, see a return of the more prosperous days of our 
trade with those great and important members of the Imperial 
body. 

I have now endeavoured to place before you a few of the 
reasons which in my opinion justify us in taking a hopeful view 
of the future of the trade of Great Britain with the rest of the 
Empire. 

At this point I am prepared to admit that when everything has 
been done which can be done by the trading classes to repair the 
errors of the past, when we have copied and if possible improved 
upon the methods of our rivals, when we have developed educa- 
tion, extended our system of technical instruction, when we have 
more effectively equipped in every way both ourselves and our 
workmen, we shall still remain face to face with a rivalry and 
competition which will become more powerful and more dangerous 
every year. The circumstances of the world are so altered that the 
conmiercial classes will require, if they are to maintain our 
Imperial predominance in the trade of the world, all the assistance 
which can be given to them by public bodies such as this great 
Institute, and by the organised forces of the Government. 

There are gentlemen here to-night who know far better than I in 
how many ways the Boyal Colonial Institute has helped and can help 
the cause of Imperial trade. If I might venture to point out one 
subject in which it appears to me we might influence public opinion, 
it is upon the important question of railway and shipping freights, 
which crops up so often in the Colonial Reports. The policy of 
railway companies and shipping companies is not a matter of 
private interest only, it is a matter of public concern. Wo have 
seen that in Germany traders are immensely assisted for all over- 
sea trade by the influence Government is able to bring to bear upon 
the shipping companies they subsidise and upon the administration 
of the State railways. I am aware that Sir Thomas Sutherland, in 
his annual address to the shareholders of the P. & 0. Company, 
addressed himself seriously to the task of rebutting the accusation 
that English companies do not deal fairly with British trade. My 
own knowledge of the subject is too limited to permit me to offer 
an opinion upon the success of his defence, but it appears to me, as 
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it probably will have appeared to most people, that the question of 
freights and rates figures f&r too prominently in the Colonial 
Reports for there not to be underlying it a serious disability to 
Imperial trade. 

I pass now to the consideration of what is to be expected from 
the Government. Mr. Chamberlain in his admirable speech at 
Liverpool in January, said half-humorously that Her Majesty's 
Government, to whatever party it belongs, exists for the furtherance 
of trade. Such a remark, even when made only half in earnest, 
would have been quite impossible a dozen years ago. It is the 
extraordinary development in the trade policy, and in the efforts 
after Colonial expansion of foreign Powers, which has brought about 
60 complete a change in the amount of time and attention which 
British Ministers are compelled to devote to questions of trade. 
The Colonial expansion of France and the Colonial ambitions of 
Germany are two of the most striking phenomena of our time. 
The trade rivalry which the British Empire has to face in the 
markets of the world is no fiercer than the political rivalry she 
must look forward to facing in the future. One may say that in 
many cases the struggle before us is not only for the trade of 
certain markets, but for the possession of the markets themselves. 
I can best illustrate the attitude of the French Government by 
quoting a passage from the very striking speech delivered by the 
President of the Bepublic in October last, at the banquet given to 
him in Paris, upon his return from Bussia, by the Committee of 
Trade and Industry. In the course of that speech he said : — 

The era now opening, which will last much beyond the present 
century, seems fated definitively to determine the destinies of the 
nations of old Europe and their respective places in the world. The 
resources of countries still closed to European contaot are being revealed 
to us by explorers and missions sent forth by Governments or by 
commercial and financial bodies. Every day sees projects in those 
regions of arsenals, ports, canals, railways — State, municipal, and 
individual enterprises. It is for you to obtain for our country as large a 
share as possible in the execution of these projects, which demand the 
co-operation of European industry. Do not lose an instant in undertaking 
the conquest of new markets, and establishing abroad numerous fiMtories 
which will radiate prosperity for our country. Promote the emigration 
of capital, which, vivifying wherever it goes, wiU come back to the 
Mother Country augmenting its wealth and doubling its powers of oon- 
fomption for the prosperity of alL Hasten to those scarcely known and 
still unexploited regions, or you wiU be outstripped by foreign competitors, 
and see your country excluded from the share to which its unquestioned 
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commercial probity entitles it. It is rendering good service to the 
conntry to make known in distant lands the civilisation and genius of our 
laborious race. 

The State is conscious of its obligations and duties, but it is Utopian 
to fancy that its action can supersede private initiative. The solicitude of 
the Eepublic extends to all its children, especially to those who go £ur 
afield. Wherever there is a Frenchman there is France. 

The same determination to secure a share in all markets, and to 
support and extend the interests of her traders in all parts of the 
world animates the German Government. The Emperor's recent 
speeches are too fresh in the memory of everyone to need quoting. 
There is, however, a short passage in a speech deHvered by 
Herr von Biilow, the Imperial Foreign Secretary, which is worth 
reading here. He said : — 

We are of opinion that it is not advisable to exclude Germany at the 
outset, in countries with a future before them, from engaging in competi- 
tion with other nations. The days when the German abandoned to one of 
his neighbours the earth, to another the sea, and when he reserved for 
himself the heavens above — ^the throne of pure doctrinaire theory — those 
days are for ever past. 

I quote these passages to show that Colonial expansion and trade 
extension are the absorbing preoccupation of our neighbours and 
rivals. Mr. Chamberlain, in the speech to which I have already 
referred, called attention to the very striking fact that in the last 
twelve years the German Empire has, by annexation, increased 
six-fold, and the empire of France with her Colonial possessions 
has increased four-fold. We no longer possess the monopoly of 
Empire building any more than we possess the monopoly of 
foreign trade. Our political position in the world is exactly 
similar to our commercial position. The two situations are, to my 
mind, most closely parallel. In each case we have lost a monopoly, 
but retain a predominant position. In each case the retention of 
that predominant position is absolutely vital to the future of the 
British Empire. * 

So far as the maintenance of our predominance in trade is 
concerned, we traders are told that we must shake off our apathy, 
that we must abandon old prejudices in favour of antiquated 
methods, that we must adopt a new and more enterprising policy 
all along the line, that markets which were, perhaps, won in the past 
without much cost, can only be retained by great sacrifices— that, 
in fact, we must realise once for all that times have changed, and 
the method of mpRopol^ 9.70 not tb^ m^tbo^ of pompetitioii, I 
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think we are fiedrly entitled to retort npon the politicians, to whatever 
party they belong, that if they are to retain for us our Imperial pre- 
dominance, they also must throw off all apathy, must abandon old 
prejudices in favour of antiquated policies, must realise that an 
Empire, which came into existence at no great cost, can only 
be retained by great sacrifices — must learn, in fact, that times have 
changed for them, too, and that in Empire-making as in trade the 
methods of monopoly are not the methods of competition. 

I am sanguine enough to believe that both these lessons are being 
learnt, and that we are at this moment witnessing all through our 
wide Empire a great revival of industrial enterprise and a great 
awakening of Imperial spirit. 

There is nothing like a sense of rivalry, of competition, of 
common danger to make a people close its ranks. It is just the 
sense of increasing struggle in the world, of a future in which we 
shall have to put forth all our energies in order to hold our own, 
which is making and will make all the members of our scattered 
world-state rally together. 

There have lately been two conspicuous signs of the times with 
regard to our Imperial relations. One, of course, was the Jubilee 
demonstration of last year. I will not comment upon that 
tmique event. It is still so present to the minds of each one of us 
that no word of mine is needed to revive its memories or to em- 
phasise its significance. It awoke the world to the fact of the Imperial 
nnity and the Imperial strength of the British people. The other 
was the epoch-making offer of Canada to give to the produce and 
manufacture of the Mother Country special preferential treatment. 
We all, no doubt, remember the terms of that offer — that it was made 
uiconditionally — without the demand for any quid pro qtio and 
without any desire on the part of Canada to disturb the present 
fiscal system of Great Britain. It came as a free gift, because, in 
the words of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, '' Canada owes a debt of gratitude 
to Great Britain." We have none of us forgotten why that offer of 
Canada could not be immediately accepted ; that there stood in the 
way two treaties with foreign Powers — one with Germany and one 
with Belgium — by which we had pledged ourselves in other and 
different days that our Colonies should never treat the produce of 
foreign countries in a more unfavourable manner than they treated 
the produce of their own Mother Country. It was just at this 
point that matters stood in June last year, when the Prime 
Ministers of all the self-governing Colonies met Mr. Chamberlain 
in conference. The first subject considered during those most 
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important disoossions between the accredited representatives of ihe 
Empire was the question of ''commercial relations"; and as a 
result the following resolution was unanimously carried : — 

That the Premiers of the self-governing ColonieB unanimously and 
eameatly recommend the denunciation, at the earliest convenient timo, 
of any treaties which now hamper the conuneroial relations between 
Great Britain and her Colonies. 

No doubt most powerfully influenced by this resolution, and 
anxious to give to the Colonies some striking and conspicuous proof 
of their willingness to take up and carry to a successful conclusion 
the solution of the first real problem which has arisen from the 
clashing of old treaty engagements with new Imperial aspiration8» 
the Government at the end of July notified to Germany and to 
Belgium their wish to terminate the commercial treaties which 
bind Great Britain to those two states. From and after July 80th 
1898 these two treaties, which alone are a bar to the establi^ment 
of preferential tariff relations between the Mother Country and the 
Colonies will have ceased to exist, and so &r as treaty obligations 
are concerned the way will be clear for any new policy which the 
future may have in store. Foreshadowing some such pdicy the 
Premiers unanimously passed a second resolution : — 

That in the hope of improving the trade-relations between the Mother 
Country and the Colonies the Premiers present undertake to confer with 
their colleagues with a view to seeing whether such a result can be 
properly secured by a preference given by the Colonies to the products of 
the United Kingdom. 

The whole question of the preferential treatment of the produce 
and manufjEkctures of the Mother Country by all her Colonies has 
therefore been definitely raised, and is at this moment being 
seriously discussed throughout the Empire. What the issue of the 
consideration of this great question in the various Colonies will be 
it is impossible to say, nor do I propose to discuss it in this paper 
in any of its aspects. All that I wish to emphasise to-night is 
that a new state of affairs in the world about us has created for the 
British Empire an entirely new situation with the need of a new 
Imperial policy. In recognition of these facts the way has been 
cleared by the Imperial Government of old treaty obligations, which 
presented obstacles to any new commercial policy. The task which 
now awaits our statesmen both at home and in the Colonies is so 
to readjust our commercial relations as will conduce best to the 
material ^interests of each, and at the same time will bind iJl 
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together in a closer bond of Imperial onion. Such a task I am 
sure may be left with confidence to time and the political gifts of 
onr race. We have both at home and in the Colonies men who are 
amply endowed to contribute their share to this great and bene- 
ficent work. 

One word of warning I must utter to those of us who live at 
home. In the settlement which we all desire to bring about, all 
the giving cannot be on the side of the Colonies. If sacrifices are 
asked of them, sacrifices wiU be expected of Great Britain too. 
There are those who think that Great Britain can offer no special 
commercial privileges to her Colonies, because, by the adoption of 
the poHcy of Free Trade, she has already given to the whole world 
everything she has to give. I wiU not at the very end of this paper 
enter upon a discussion of the various forms in which special 
advantages might be conceded to the Colonies without the abandon- 
ment of our general policy of open ports. I feel convinced that 
before the question is finally settled the people of the United 
Kingdom will have to sacrifice this academic integrity of many 
principles, and to throw overboard many prejudices which have 
hitherto guided, perhaps too strictly, our national career. 

Meanwhile, let me point out, in conclusion, that without any 
change of policy or departure from adopted principle there is one 
most precious contribution we can make to the common Imperial 
stock, without danger to the Mother Country, and with the greatest 
possible advantage to the rest of the Empire. Great Britain possesses 
a gigantic asset in her unrivalled credit. Can she not in return 
for concessions from the Colonies give to them far more fully and 
freely than she has hitherto done some share in the extraordinary 
advantage which this credit gives her in the modem world ? I am 
not now referring to gifts such as Mr. Chamberlain has announced 
the Government are about to make to the West Indies. Few of 
us in this room will quarrel with that gift, showing as it does so 
strikingly the changed policy of the Mother Country towards her 
Colonies. My point is quite a different one. At the very last 
meeting of the Colonial Premiers, they passed a resolution ex- 
pressing the conviction '^ that the time had arrived when all re- 
strictions which prevent the investment of trust funds in Colonial 
stock should be removed'* — in other words, that the time had 
arrived when the quality of their credit, so to speak, should be made 
Imperial instead of local. It is, I brieve, in the power of the 
Mother Country, with suitable precautions, to confer upon the 
credit of the great self-governing Colonies this Imperial quality. 
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It would be an inestimable advantage to the Colonies themselves, 
because it would provoke and stimulate that free and untrammelled 
emigration of capital, which they need as much as the emigration 
of men, for the development of their great territories. It would 
encourage them to undertake the interrupted course of their great 
public works. I have pointed out in an earlier part of this 
paper the stimulating effect of loans for productive purposes upon 
our export trade. It is in this direction that we must look for the 
revival of that great trade with our Colonies, which pursued 
almost unbrokenly its upward movement from 1857 to 1890, and 
which only declined when parts of the Empire fell financially upon 
evil days. 

In the words of the President of the French Bepublic, our best 
policy lies in " promoting the emigration of capital, which vivifying 
wherever it goes, will come back to the Mother Country, augment- 
ing its wealth, and doubling its power of consumption for the 
prosperity of all." 

Discussion. 

Sir Walteb Sendall, K.CM.G. (Governor of British Guiana) : It 
is only upon rare occasions that those, who, like myself, are serving 
in distant parts of the Empire, are privileged to attend these meet- 
ings, which form now so useful and important a feature in the work 
of the Boyal Colonial Institute, but I think that even those who 
have the opportunity of attending regularly at these meetings and 
discussions can seldom have listened to a Paper more replete with 
fieicts or better calculated to lead to a study of and throw a light 
upon the important subject with which it treats, than the Paper 
which has just been read. In seeking permission to offer a few 
remarks on this occasion, my desire is to express my general con- 
currence in the line of argument adopted by the Lecturer and in 
the conclusions which he has adduced with respect to the causes 
or some of the causes which at the present time are injuriously 
affecting the stability and to some extent preventing the extension 
of the foreign trade of Great Britain. The island of Cyprus, from 
the Government of which I have just retired, labours under many 
disadvantages, and although I hope it has before it a long and 
prosperous future under British rule, it is at present a country 
which is of but little account in the commercial world, but even 
from Cyprus lessons may, I think, be learnt which it would behove 
English manufacturers and their supporters to take heed of with 
referepc^ to tfee extepsiop pf trade with foreign cowtries, lo the 
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Coorsd o{ the inqniries which were undertaken in Cyprus for the 
purpose of replying to Mr. Chamberlain's despatch, there was, I 
think, no fact that was made clearer than this — that in a com- 
munity in which the purchasing power of the masses is compara- 
tively small, which is the case with the great majority of the 
Colonies and dependencies of the Empire, the people vdll give their 
custom to and supply their v^ants from those countries in which 
cheapness, rather than quality, is the prevailing characteristic of 
the goods produced and exported. In many of the articles imported 
into Cyprus, for example, earthenware and chinaware, cutlery and 
hardware, and unvnrought leather, all of which are imported in 
(comparatively speaking) considerable quantities, it was found that 
while the superiority of the English articles was freely admitted, 
the preference was given by the purchaser and consumer to inferior 
goods imported from countries where they were produced more 
cheaply. It was also stated that facilities for credit are more readily 
obtained &om foreign merchants than from English merchants, and 
regret is expressed that English houses do not make attempts to 
induce orders by disseminating information, and offering encourage* 
ment whether in the shape of advertisements in the local press, 
or by sending commercial travellers over to represent them. From 
these and similar causes the foreign trade of Cyprus, the import 
trade, is being diverted from England into other hands. These, I 
think, are facts which are deserving of the attention of British 
manufacturers and exporters, and they serve to illustrate the truth 
which has been expressed vnth much epigrammatic force by the 
Lecturer— that the methods of monopoly cannot be pressed into 
the service of competition. With these few observations I beg to 
express my personal thanks to the Lecturer for the very useful and 
comprehensive paper which he has read. 

Mr. A. F. Bateman, C.M.G. : As a permanent official of the 
Board of Trade, in the Commercial, Labour, and Statistical Depart- 
ment, it would be quite improper for me to follow the reader of the 
paper into the somewhat controversial, though very interesting 
questions which he has raised. I can, however, without being 
indiscreet, thank him heartily for the way in which he has brought 
before us the most interesting contents of a very voluminous blue- 
book of over 600 pages. As regards the facts, statements, and 
figures in his paper, I am in substantial agreement. I will only 
make one or two criticisms. The first is as regards the Merchan- 
dise Marks Act. It is not for me to defend or to criticise that Act, 
but it is hardly right to say of it, that by this Act the country of 
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origin has to be stated on the goods imported into this ooontrjr. 
That is not quite so. Goods may be imported with no mark upon 
them — ^without any mark of origin whatever. It is only when they 
have upon them English words, or the name of an English town — 
purporting to represent that they have been manufactured in the 
United Kingdom— that the law steps in and says that these goods 
shall be marked '' Made in Germany/' or Belgium, or anywhere 
else. You will perceive the distinction, because it is going mach 
further to say you must in every case, whether the goods are marked 
or not, say where they are made. It has been maintained that it 
would be better to have simply said ** Made abroad," but that is a 
controversial point. The second point is as regards the statement 
that Colonial trade has, as a rule, been steadier than foreign trade ; 
that is, that the exports to our Colonies have shown less fluctuations 
from year to year. This is not quite accurate. I have here a return 
which goes over sixty-one years of our exports of *' British goods to 
foreign countries, and British possessions." I find that from 1886 
to 1845, 80 per cent, of the exports went to our Colonies, and in the 
latest year the proportion had grown to 83 per cent. If you will 
look at each year, you will find that there is occasionally a decrease 
or an increase of more than 10 per cent., and that the total exports 
to foreign countries show very similar fluctuations. The Colonies, 
as we know, are in every portion of the globe, and would not be 
affected— ^all of them— by climatic influences the same year, nor 
would they all be affected by the great European war which in the 
seventies entirely disturbed the statistical comparison of our exports. 
Neither are they affected by such things as the McEinley Act, which, 
as regards the United States of America, had some influence on the 
comparison for one or two years. For these reasons we should ex- 
pect the Colonies to show a rather more even trade, and they woold, 
no doubt, but for India, which has a large proportion of our exports, 
and which may very often show considerable increases and decreases. 
Of course, if you take groups of Colonies you would find great 
fluctuations. For instance, in Australia, there were great fluctua- 
tions some years ago. but adding up the whole you will find that 
the figures are very fairly even, though there are fluctuations from 
time to time. It is curious as regards the imports from the Colonies 
how very little they have varied in comparison with foreign imports 
in the last forty-five years. They represented in 1854, 22 per cent, 
of our total imports, and in 1897 they represented 21 per cent. I 
quite ft^jree in some of Mr. Birchenough's criticisms about keeping 
Uio trade of this country. We must remember that our old and 
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largest manti&cturers and merchants have got great bnsinesses, and 
they go on with those businesses ; they do not care to turn to more un- 
certain markets where they will not be sure of gettingtheirmoney,but 
as regards the newer countries of the world, we have a great many 
small and enterprising merchants and manufisusturers who are glad 
to try for new business. It is for them that what Mr. Chamberlain 
has done, and what is being done in other directions, will be useful. 
For, besides the Colonial Office Circular, the Foreign Office has 
now for some years obtained from our consuls specimens of com- 
peting goods, which are sent home and circulated among Chambers 
of Commerce, so that our manufacturers and workmen may see what 
is being done in competition with them. A Committee has lately 
been appointed by Mr. Bitchie, and is now sitting at the Board of 
Trade taking evidence as to the best way of obtaining information 
in this respect, as to the competition of foreign countries in neutral 
markets, especially including our Colonies. Without entering into 
other commercial questions, I will conclude by thanking Mr. Birch- 
enough for his excellent paper. 

The Hon. T. K. Murbat, C.M.G., M.L.A. (Late Colonial Secre- 
tary, Natal) : I thank the Council of the Institute most heartily for 
the opportunity of meeting my fellow countrymen in the Home 
Land. The gentleman who wrote the paper spoke as one who 
resided in England. If you look at the map upon the wall you will 
see upon the same colours in very small letters, just above Cape 
Colony, the word " Natal." I have often wondered why people in 
this country should imagine Natal was a town in the Cape Colony, 
but now I begin to understand it. We are a separate Colony of our 
own ; we have our own Government, and have our own work to 
perform, and we mean to perform it. I fully endorse what Sir 
Walter Sendall has said with regard to the paper. It is a most 
excellent paper. There may be slight inaccuracies which have been 
noticed, but on the whole the paper from my point of view is a 
remarkably good one, and correctly reflects the position. In our 
little Colony, which owns one of the harbours that is a highway 
into the interior of Africa, we are trying to do our best towards 
forming the Empire. I myself was born in the Colony, and have 
lived there all my life, and I trust that what little good I have 
been able to do has been towards widening and benefiting the 
vast Empire to which we all belong. There is one subject that 
has not been spoken on. It is one to which I, and I am 
sure many others in the Colony, attach much importance, and 
that is the question of these unfortunate strikes in England. I 
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oan assure yoa that these strikes are doing much to injure the 
trade of England. We, in the Colonies, have sometimes to act 
quickly, and there are times when we cannot afford to wait for 
materials, but must get them immediately. I will give yoa an 
instance. We required two large and powerful dredgers to perform 
work that was necessary and urgent. We received tenders ^m 
various firms — some from this country and some &om the Conti- 
nent ; the prices were very much the same. We, as Colonists and 
Englishmen, naturally wished to give these contracts to English 
manufEMsturers, but no English manufacturer will enter into a 
contract with us without a Strike Clause being inserted, whereas 
the Continental traders enter into contracts to deliver at a definite 
time and without the Strike Clause. It was all-important that we 
should get these dredgers quickly, and we gave serious consideration 
to the risk of a strike in England, and having these goods delayed iox 
goodness knows how long. Therefore, these strikes, whoever is re- 
sponsible for them, are a very serious thing and injure the trade of 
England. We can only hope that matters will be so settled that, in 
future, there will be no difficulty whatever with us in ordering our goods 
from this country and from the market to which we would natur- 
ally look. The question of labour is probably at the bottom of the 
question of manufacture, and I fear that England will have very 
serious competitors in the near future. There are the vast 
Chinese Empire, the Indian Empire, and Japan, with their miUions 
of people, all becoming educated, and learning day by day to work 
and to compete with us for our trade, and I say they are very 
serious factors in the question of the supply of the world's goods. 
I only hope the British people will be able to hold their own in the 
future as in the past. It is no use, as has been clearly stated, for 
us to rely upon what we have done in the past. We have to see 
that we keep what we've got, and if we are not careful, and if we 
do not do our best to maintain our trade and the superiority of our 
trade, I fear that a good deal of it will leave us. Although I speak as 
one from afar, my interests are as much England's interests as yours, 
and I want to see this country continue to hold the proud position 
it has long held. I may mention one particular class of goods 
which we, in the Colonies, always used to get from Great Britain — 
I mean jute goods. An immense number of bags, &c., are used in 
South Afiica, and we used to get them cheaper from Dundee. Now 
the whole of that trade has gone to India, which supplies the 
articles ever so much cheaper. I may say, in conclusion, that my 
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Tidt is only a short one, bnt I shall return to my native land, glad 
to have had this opportunity of meeting you this evening. 

Mr. S. Vauohan Moboan : I agree with the reader of the paper 
that the Merchandise Marks Act has had the effect of lessening 
the returns of the English middleman. It has also lessened the 
returns of the English shipowner. It has, however, at the same 
time given the honest English manufacturer the credit of his name 
instead of its being taken by other people. Mr. Chamberlain's 
samples — which I took occasion myself to examine — were, as the 
lecturer has explained, for the most part a very low class of goods, 
Buoh as are seldom sold in this country. We, I believe, could 
produce these goods if we gave our attention to it. Some little 
time ago I was in the Canadian Dominion, and I found there was 
a great difficulty in English manufacturers selling the better quality 
of goods, the reason being that the duties were ad valorem, and 
became so heavy on first-class articles that the Canadian could not 
afford to buy tiiem. As to machinery, particularly agricultural 
machinery, I would observe that the American possesses certain 
natural advantages over us. The American makes this machinery 
to suit his own country, and the bulk of our Colonies have a 
character much more approaching that of the United States than that 
of this highly civilised and cultivated country ; consequently, their 
goods fit our Colonies exactly. Here we have to produce those 
goods specially. We could produce them, and we could sell them 
m fair compe^tion with America. Without going into the rights 
or wrongs of the strike, I would observe that heretofore in this 
country the manufacturers have not used machinery to the same 
extent that they have in the United States. In the course of the 
recent controversy, a very interesting letter appeared in the THmss 
from an expert authority stating that in the United States, while 
wages were one- third greater than in this country, the men produced 
more work, and in fact produced more cheaply than here in con- 
sequence of their mechanical inventions and appliances, and putting 
them to the utmost use. This writer stated as an absolute fact, 
speaking of locomotives, that the quantity of manual labour required 
was in the ratio of fourteen in the United States to thirty-five in 
the best factories in England, showing that though our labour costs 
less it is in reality dearer than in the United States. I know the 
factory in the United States to which he alluded ; they have every 
mechanical appliance, and old appliances are discarded. I am 
afraid we do not do these things quite so courageously here. This 
leads me to make a suggestion with regard to the publication called 

E 
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the Labowr Oaaette. It gives certain diy f aots as to strikes having 
occurred, and mentions that the question in dispute was whether the 
men should have sevenpence, say, instead of sixpence an hour, but no 
information is given as to what is going on in the world outside us. 
They do not pick out any facts from foreign journals. If they would 
show us what foreign manufacturers are doing, quoting, for example, 
though in a summarised form, such a letter as that I have just 
mentioned, I believe they would make some of our people " sit up." 
I may mention an instance where we unwisely parted with a large 
business. During the prosperous times of 1878 the demand for 
iron joists and girders increased very much indeed. A great deal 
of building was going on. Our makers said, '' That is my artiele, 
you may take it or leave it." The Belgians began to give atten- 
tion to the matter ; they adapted their mills to producing more 
variedsizes, and the result was that in a little time they practically had 
a monopoly of the trade. If you were to go to the great iron im- 
porters, you would find thousands of tons which ought to be 
produced in this country ; in fact so bad is the case that one of our 
largest iron producers, wishing to extend his shedding, had to give 
the contract to Belgians for putting in this part of the ironwork. 
Much of this iron for the Belgian girders was bought in 
pig here and taken over and rolled there. This state of things 
is changing somewhat now, inasmuch as steel is being used 
instead of iron, and as we are giving more attention to the matter, we 
are recovering somewhat. But we ought never to have lost that 
trade. Then, again, as regards agricultural machinery, such as 
ploughs, I would observe that people here are accustomed to see 
fine cart-horses at the ploughs, but you don't see them elsewhere, 
and a little time ago I noticed that the Indian Government ofiered 
prizes for designs for ploughs, which were to be of such a weight 
that they could be drawn by '^ starved " oxen, the explanation being 
that during the dry seasons they had to live on very little, and they 
are starved ; whereas, the Englishman thinks that because he has 
cart-horses, every other people must. Again, we ought to adopt an 
idea common in Belgium and Germany, and establish at once, on a 
perfect scale, commercial sample rooms, whence should be sent, by 
our consuls abroad and a Government agent in the Colonies, speci- 
mens of any article coming from a foreign country, and which is in 
general demand. In Philadelphia, too, they have such an establish- 
ment on a large scale. The English manufacturer is too much 
given to stop at home. He speaks his own language only, and he 
goes to a merchant or middleman and says, *< You are going on a 
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tonr. I am producing these candles very cheaply : you can have 
them at so and so." The middleman takes the samples, but he has 
samples also of foreign candles, and personally he has no preference, 
fiothat he sells those most easily quitted. Now if the English 
maker would learn a language or two and the decimal system, he 
would go and sell his candles or starve, and he certainly would not 
starve. Once you get him out of his own country he loses that 
want of adaptability. Then we have difficulties with our ship- 
owners, who will actually send over vessels to Antwerp, Hamburg, 
&c and take freight from those countries by way of England to our 
Colonies, at a less price than from Home producers. If the 
Chambers of Commerce were to go into that matter they might, 
I think, by publicity and pressure, effect some modification. The 
same observation applies to the railways. Large factories which 
foraierly existed in the Midlands have been driven to the coast in 
couBequence of the freights. I say the railway companies, in their 
own interest, ought to go carefully into calculations with the manu- 
&etnrer, and try to hold him. The observation made in the paper, 
that the Continental manufacturer very often gets a footing in our 
markets by producing a cheap and showy article, is quite true, and 
directly he gets a look in, he tries to sell something better, and suc- 
ceeds. We have the great advantage if our travellers only went to 
these markets — ^viz., that the people have sympathy with and faith in 
the British articles. On the subject of loans, I should agree with the 
leetmrer, with the qualification that they should be employed with 
moderation. I do not regard France as in the question at all. She 
is not able to compete because of her high protective duties and 
enormous taxation, and practically she does not compete. The pre- 
ferential tariff that Canada has given us should be very valuable as 
the thin end of the wedge in other Colonies. It means, as regards 
many staple articles, the difference between a profit and a loss. I 
notice that Canada has a 15 cents per pound duty on trade catalogues. 
If, for example, an enterprising manufacturer produces a handsome 
trade catalogue, the Post Office of Canada says to the receiver : 
''This weighs 8 pounds, and at 15 cents a pound, costs you 45 
cents duty." This, I think, is in restraint of trade by keeping the 
Canadians in ignorance of what the Britisher can do. Generally, I 
would say on this paper that what we want is more education as to 
modem languages, science, and technique ; that the masters should 
be more in touch with their men ; that the manufacturers should 
do their own selling, and not act so much through middlemen, and 
that they ahould use machinery to its utmost capacity. 

k9 
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Mr. J. H. Geddes (New South Wales) : I am glad to have the 
opportunity of adding my tribute to what has been said in praise of 
Mr. Birchenough's thoughtful paper. I also sympathise with the 
gentleman from Natal, who found it necessary to point out there 
was such a place. We also have a claim to sympathy, more especi- 
ally in New South Wales, which is sometimes called " Botany Bay," 
and is also frequently confused with energetic Victoria, and really 
many might think we had no separate existence at all. It has even 
happened that letters have been addressed to '' New South Wales, 
Australia, adjacent to the Island of Tasmania." It is impossible, 
I am afraid, that the important questions before us can be discussed 
or seriously considered within the limited ten minutes at our dis- 
posal ; indeed, in order to consider what influence the future com- 
petition of .the world will have upon British trade, we should have 
to traverse the reasons why Great Britain has gained the enormous 
trade she possesses at the present time. In 1882 and 1888, 
Australia had no trade to speak of directly with the Continent, but 
at the present time nearly one-third of her wool goes directly to the 
Continent, not necessarily in their heavily subsidised Continental 
steamers. And it is satisfoictory to learn that, although the export 
trade of Australia to Germany has greatly increased, the trade from 
Germany to Australia has increased comparatively little, the foreign 
trade generally bearing the same ratio — there is a great deal of senti- 
ment associated with the saying that trade follows the flag. With- 
out doubting our loyalty, it is unnecessary to say that we simply 
buy in the cheapest market, without, I regret to say, any sentiment 
being associated with the operation. I think some trade dis- 
crimination should be shown towards British Colonies. Canada 
will be good enough to allow British goods into Canada on reciprocal 
terms; great stress has been laid on the fact, but practically 
Canada calls out to the whole of the world, " We will welcome your 
goods, providing you will make reciprocal terms with us." The 
only hope I see of concentrating trade and keeping a monoply of 
these great Colonial markets is to establish Imperial Tariff Federa- 
tion, from which might emanate an imperial food supply scheme. It 
must exercise the minds of the military authorities as to what is to 
become of Great Britain from a food supply point of view in the 
event of a general war. That is a question which is worthy of 
serious consideration, as I think we shall find. If such a scheme is 
adopted, then India, Australasia, and the other great Colonies, with 
a little encouragement, might supply the whole of the requirements 
of Great Britain, and we might be led to assume our natural pod- 
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iion of forwarding our raw materials to this country, and receiving 
manu&ctured goods in exchange. Mr. Birchenough's paper has 
glanced at many important questions, notably " Investment of Trust 
Funds in Colonial Securities," and many others having sufiScient 
importance to constitute a separate paper, but limited time prevents 
my dwelling upon such important themes. 

Mr. N. Darnell Davis, C.M.G. (British Ouiana) : I come from 
British Guiana, which is sometimes confused with Guinea. It is 
the only Colony which has the distinction of being mentioned by 
Shakespeare, Baleigh, and other spirits foregathered with Shakespeare 
at the " Mermaid," andin consequence of that, no doubt, Shakespeare 
got to know of our Colony, which he describes as " a region full of 
gold and bounty." We have the gold, the Germans have the 
bounty. Mr. Birchenough says that the British manufacturers 
often trust to Colonial houses having representatives in London, 
and so don't employ travellers as the American and other countries 
do. As Controller of Customs in British Guiana, I can state from 
my own knowledge that this is absolutely true. I think British 
merchants, in fact Britons generally, have not realised the conditions 
of trade which have been brought about by the employment of 
steamers in the carrying trade, instead of sailing vessels. In the 
old days, when sailing vessels did the trade, there were a few large 
liouses in our Colony, who alone were importers ; but nowadays, 
the dealers have become importers themselves, and when travellers 
eome there they are able to get in touch with those who used to get 
their goods from the big houses. In that way a considerable 
imount of trade has been diverted from the old houses. It is no 
use for manufacturers here to go merely to those agencies in 
England of the big Colonial houses ; if they wish to increase their 
trade they must send out travellers. Mr. Birchenough says that 
the British merchant gives short credit and refuses doubtful 
accounts. Now, the merchants in our Colony, as in other Colonies, 
are just as keen business men as those in England. They are just 
as ready to do sound business as people in England are, and what 
they won't touch is not worth having. If you sent out travellers to 
do business with our Colony, and they did business with a person 
who was avoided by our local people, the result would probably be 
that you would not get paid. If the doubtful man paid anybody, 
probably he would take the money for your goods to pay somebody 
else that he owed. Mr. Birchenough says that the British mer- 
chants rely upon their reputation instead of advertising. I don't 
think that is quite correct, for in these days of cheap postal rates 
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everybody is flooded with advertising matter. As to this qnesiion 
of cheap goods, it is not that the goods are cheap and nasty. I 
take it that the Germans have not so much taken away the trade 
from English merchants, as that they have created a tittde. They 
have recognised that, nowadays, it is from the millions and not 
from the thousands you are to make large profits. It is not tiiat 
the Germans and Americans make only cheap goods, for they oan 
make very good goods indeed. Do not let us deceive ourselves ; 
English manufacturers do not always make only good articles. As 
to the question of recovering predominance, I think we do not 
recognise the changing conditions. I am of the seventh generation 
of Colonists, my people have been for more than 200 years in the 
Colonies. I can remember as a boy hearing my elders sx>eak as 
though nothing good could come out of America. Nowadays it is 
not merely the Americans that send goods to the West Indies and 
the Colonies generally, but British Colonies like Canada send them 
there. The Colonies themselves are, in fact, competing with the 
Mother Country. The whole world is competing with England, not 
merely in China and Africa, but, thanks for your " settled policy,*' 
they come and compete in England. I rather wonder Mr. Chamber- 
lain's inquiry has not been taken up by the Board of Trade, and 
inquiry made as to how foreigners are eating into the Home trade. 
As to this question of the transit trade, which is so important, yon 
will find that as soon as the foreign countries see it is to their 
interest to start lines of steamers, they will do so ; they wiU send 
their goods direct, and save some of the charges. You have to fiekce 
the competition, not merely of the foreigners and of the Colonies, 
but of your own capitalists, who are investing in foreign countries, 
and developing industries which compete with you here. 

Mr. A. R. CoiiQUHOUN : I value this opportunity very greatly 
indeed of thanking the reader of the paper for what I think we 
must all feel to be a most valuable contribution to a subject of 
which we all have heard so much. There are several points' in the 
paper which deserve to attract a large share of attention from the 
country. Mr. Birchenough demonstrated most completely, I 
believe, that the methods of what he calls monopoly are not the 
methods of competition. He has shown in vivid language how we 
have entered upon an era of fierce competition, and he has told us 
what I, with many others, have felt to be the case for many years, 
that we shall have to radically alter our ways if we are going to 
hold our own in the world. Mr. Birchenough has alluded to the 
speech made by Mr. Chamberlain last month, when he told this 
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cotiniiy that Oovermnents exist in the interests of trade. I cannot 
quote any utterance of a Cabinet Minister to this effect in former 
years, but from an experience of my own many years ago — when I 
executed a campaign all through the country, interviewing some 
of our Chambers of Commerce, and others — I believe the country 
was then much more in earnest about the whole of this question 
of foreign trade and as to the duties of Qovemment, than it is 
now. He says we have recently been caught napping industrially 
and commercially, and I think the sense of the country is that 
politically also we have recently been caught napping. Bome twelve 
years ago the country took a distinct and lively interest in all these 
qoeetions of foreign trade and the pushing of our interests abroad, 
and they recognised to a certain extent that we have to safeguard 
that trade by an increase of our sea-power. That came after a long 
period of apathy, as I can well recollect, but after a couple of years' 
agitation the country relapsed into a worse state of apathy than 
before, from which We are only just recovering. I hope with the 
author of the paper that the country is really awakening to a sense 
of Uie importance of the whole of this question, how vital it is to our 
existence, how it affects every man, woman and child. But I 
tiiink it right to say that we must not be too sanguine about this 
interest being sustained. We must not be too sanguine especially 
as to these interests being safeguarded, unless the country really 
rouses itself and exerts strenuous and continued effort to see that a 
policy of that sort is carried out firmly and consistently. To show 
you I have reason on my side, I would remind you that a dozen years 
ago, an effort was made to have our naval wants attended to. 
Smnething was done in that direction, then the country relapsed, 
and nothing more was accomplished until quite recently, when a 
number of patriotic men banded themselves together, and by per- 
sistent pegging away induced the country and the Oovemment to do 
something for naval defence. What has been accomplished for the 
navy, I hope may now be done for the army. What we want all 
round is a complete change, a re-start, to acknowledge we have 
been ignorant and apathetic, and in the future we must throw 
ourselves into the struggle in a very different spirit from the era of 
monopoly. We are entering on a period of intense struggle and 
competition, and we shall have to put our shoulders to the wheel, 
industrially, conmiercially, politically. 

Mr. B. 8. Abhton : As in some animals their sting is in the tail, 
so I think towards the end of Mr. Birchenough's paper there 
is something hurtfuL With regard to changing our '< methods of 
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operation/' by which I believe he faints at some system of prefer- 
ential duties, I beg leave to say that I am most determinedly 
opposed to any such policy ; moreover, I think we are altogether 
shut out from entertaining any such proposal on account of the 
position we have taken up, for example, with regard to China. We 
have declared that we will insist upon free and open ports, and the 
moral sanction for that position is that we have been and intend to 
be true to the system of Free Trade. Mr. Birchenough has rather 
frightened some of us with regard to this bogie of foreign competi- 
tion. I wish he had given some figures in support of his contention. 
The figures for 1895 of German imports into Australasia, Canada, 
and the Cape do not bear out his contention. We are not being 
ousted by Germany. West AustraUa, Tasmania, and Natal show 
no imports at all from Germany. I beheve one of the last utter- 
ances officially on the subject of trade was by Mr. Bitchie, who 
gave the country to understand we have no need for fear. To 
Ulustrate how these alarmist reports are spread I might call your 
attention to a report recently issued by our Commercial Attach^ at 
Berlin, on the development of German trade. The Economist 
lately took this document to pieces and showed that Hamburg and 
Bremen, and other ports, have been added to the Customs Union 
since 1888 : a fact the writer of the report did not appear to be 
aware of, and that the increase of trade, instead of being some 60 
per cent, as stated, is really only about 9 per cent. In condosion, 
I would remind you what the Premier of New South Wales said 
concerning the tariff proposals by Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Beid 
said, " I believe the policy would be in some respects disastrous to 
the British Empire. I believe that the feict that Great Britain and 
her Colonies make no distinction between the products of foreign 
countries is one of the greatest guarantees of the safety and peace 
of the Empire.*' I believe that if you begin with this preferential 
nonsense, you will excite the feelings of foreign nations, who already 
view with jealousy and dismay the fact that we have got the best 
part of the world, and the only reason they submit to this monopoly 
is that we open our ports to the trade of all countries. 

The Chaibhan (Bight Hon. the Earl of Jebsbt, G.C.M.G.) : 
We have had an interesting and somewhat diversified discussion, 
which has afforded an opportunity to gentlemen from various parts 
of the Empire to state their views on these important questions. It 
is rather surprising to be told that one of the best means of restoring 
our trade would be to produce inferior articles, but I think that has 
been a little bit explained away as meaning that we should try to 
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compete with every class of articles produced by other conntries. 
Mr. Colquhoun is under* the impression that we are naturally a very 
apathetic race as regards the interests of the Empire, but no one will 
deny that at the present moment politicians are tumbling over each 
other in their anxiety to show they are all for commerce. In fact, 
there is no one nowadays who addresses his fellow countrymen who 
is not ready to profess the most valiant things for the sake of keeping 
oar commerce flourishing. I hope with Mr. Qolquhoun that this is 
not a transient phase of public feeling, and that we do really feel 
that unless our Government is very keen in protecting the interests 
of trade, and seeing that as few countries as possible are shut out 
from our trade, it will be bad for the country. I feel rather con- 
fident, at any rate for the inmiediate present and for some years to 
come, that our trading interests and commercial feelings are so 
powerful that they will compel any Oovemment which might be in 
power to look closely after their interests. It is satisfactory to 
learn that the Russian Government have informed Lord Salisbury 
by letter that any port which they might feel it necessary to acquire 
an interest in in China for the purposes of their trade would be 
thrown open equally to British trade. And we know also that our 
rivals — the Germans — are so much impressed with the success of 
open ports that they have decided that theirs also shall be an open 
port, after the example of British ports. So that we may feel 
fairly sure, though it is not always quite safe to believe that promises 
given by another country are intended to last for all time, that at 
present the trend is to protect British trade as much as it is possible 
to do. I do not think we can expect politicians to say much more 
than what one or two public men have said lately. It is not 
merely members of the Government who are determined to protect 
Britidi trade in every possible way, but those who are responsible 
for the Opposition are taking the same view. So that I do not 
think we need be unduly dismal as to the future. After all the 
Oovemment cannot be the pioneer of trade ; it may lend its support 
to traders, but the pioneers of trade and the men who make trade 
successful are the traders themselves. That has been the history 
of the success of British trade — the individual energy, and skill and 
courage of the trader, and I see no reason to suppose that there will 
be any lack of those qualities in the trader of the future. I beg in 
jour name to tender our hearty thanks to Mr. Birchenough for his 
able paper. 

Mr. Birchenough : I thank you for the kind and flattering 
manner in which my paper has been received. It has been a great 
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privilege to be present and hear the voices of so many gentlemen 
who are serving their coontry and the Empire with distinction. At 
this late hour I will not attempt to offer anything in the nature of a 
reply, but in regard to the observations of Mr. Geddes, I may just 
say that I have frequently noticed a certain soreness on the peurt of 
gentlemen coming from New South Wales with regard to the great 
attention that the offer of Canada has attracted in this country. I 
feel the greatest sympathy with them, because New South Wales 
has always been the good son of the Empire. It is a little irritating, 
perhaps, that the prodigal son should be received with so much 
fervour, but I would remind Mr. Geddes that even in Heaven there 
is more joy over one sinner that repenteth than over the ninety and 
nine that need no repentance. New South Wales is in line with the 
Mother Country, and we are deeply grateful that she should be so, 
but Canada is the first to break the ranks of the recalcitrant members 
of our Imperial family, and that is the real reason her action has 
attracted so much more attention than it would perhaps otherwise 
have attracted. I beg to move a hearty vote of thanks to the Earl 
of Jersey for presiding. 

The motion was carried with acclamation, and the proceedings 
terminated. 
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THIRTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 

The Thirtieth Annual General Meeting was held in the Library of 
the Institute, Northumberland Avenue, on Tuesday, February 15, 
1898. 

Sir Frederick Young, E.O.M.G., a Vice-President, presided. 

Amongst those present were the following : — 

Sir John W. Akebuak, E.G.M.G., Mb. B. S. Ashtok, Sir Hekrt Barkly, 
O.G.M.O., E.G.B., Messrs. H. H. Beauchamp, F. B. Bradford, A. M. Brown, 
HJ)., Allah Campbell, E. J. Ghallinob, a1 Clayden, F. H. Danoab, Fbed 
DuTTON, Stanley Edwabds, G. J. Eoan, M.D., W. Gbain, Maj.-Gen. Sm Henby 
Greek, K.C.S.I., G.B., Messbs. W. S. Sebbioht Gbeen, T. J. Hanlby, J. P. 
HooAK, M J*., GoLONEL E. T. H. HxTTTON, G.B., A.D.G., Messbs. H. J. Joubdain, 
Gil.G., S. Kennedy, M. Lichtenstein, Glaudb H. Long, Neyilb Lubbock, 
T. Maoxenzib, Lt.-Gol. B. L. Matthews, Mb. James Mobton, Genebal Sir 
Hbkby W. Norman. G.G.B., G.G.M.G., G.I.E., Sib Montagu F. Ommanney, 
K.G.M.G., Messrs. H. M. Paul, W. S. Paul, Sib Westby B. Pebceval, K.G.M.G., 
BdssRS. E. A. Pethebick, G. B. Rennie, Gapt. W. P. Boche, Gapt. W. R. 
Bussell, Sib Saul Samuel, Babt., E.G.M.G., G.B., Mb. Gbobob Slade, Sib 
Cech. Glementi Smith, G.G.M.G., Messbs. W. Stanfobd, F. W. Stone, J. P. G. 
Williamson, Sib James A. Toul, K.G.M.G., Mb. J. S. O'Halloban, G.M.G., 
(Sbcbetaby). 

The Secretary read the notice convening the meeting. 

The Chairman nominated Mr. F. H. Dangar (on hehalf of the 
Council) and Mr. George Slade (on behalf of the Fellows) as 
Scrutineers to take the ballot for the Council under Rule 62, and 
azmounced that the ballot would remain open for half an hour. 

The Chairman : I ought to mention that since the papers for the 
ballot were distributed we have unfortunately lost by death Lord 
Garlingford, who, as the Bight Hon. Chichester Fortescue, was one 
of the original Vice-Presidents of the Institute, and who never 
ceased to take an active interest in its welfare. Lord Carlingford 
was not one of the Vice-Presidents whose term of office would 
expire this year, and as the lamentable event occurred very 
recently, the Council would suggest that, in accordance with 
precedent, the office should remain vacant for the present, any 
nomination they may make being, of course, subject to confirma- 
tion. 

The Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 
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The Annual Eeport of the Council, which had been previously 
circulated amongst the Fellows, was taken as read. 

Report. 

The Council have much pleasure in presenting to the Fellows 
their Thirtieth Annual Report. 

During the past year 102 Resident, and 887 Non-Resident 
Fellows have been elected, or a total of 489, as compared with 100 
Resident and 255 Non-Resident, or a total of 855, during the pre- 
ceding year. On December 81, 1897, the list included 1,400 Resident, 
2,721 Non-Resident, and 12 Honorary Fellows, or 4,188 in all, the 
highest number on record, of whom 974 have compounded for the 
Annual Subscription, and qualified as Life Fellows. 

The following table shows the nimiber of Fellows and the 
annual income in each year since the foundation of the Institute in 
1868 :— 









Annual Income (ezdoslTe of 




Date 


No. of 








FeUows 


but lodoBive of Life Oompositioiii 








and Bntnmce Fees) 








£ #. d. 


To Jane 11 


,1869 . 


174 


1.224 14 6 


f» 


1870 








276 


549 10 8 


II 


1871 








210 


503 16 4 


1* 


1872 








271 


478 10 4 


If 


1873 








949 


1.022 9 1 


•« 


1874 








420 


906 12 11 


1* 


1875 








661 


1.038 16 8 


»i 


1876 








627 


1,132 3 3 


f* 


1877 








717 


1,222 18 3 


»» 


1878 








796 


1.330 13 11 


»i 


1879 








981 


1,762 18 2 


11 


1880 








1,131 


2.141 8 10 


»• 


1881 








1,376 


2,469 16 6 


i» 


1882 








1.613 


3.236 8 3 


11 


1883 








1,959 


3.647 10 


tt 


1884 








2.306 


4,639 10 


If 


1886 








2,687 


6,220 19 


If 


1886 








2,880 


6,268 11 


To Dec. 31 


,1886 








3,005 


6,681 2 6 


II 


1887 








3,126 


6.034 3 


f» 


1888 








3,221 


6,406 11 6 


ti 


1889 . 








3.562 


7.738 7 11 


If 


1890 . 








3,667 


6.919 7 6 


II 


1891 . 








3,782 


7,362 2 10 


II 


1892 . 








3,776 


6,966 12 4 


•I 


1893 . 








.3.749 


6,468 18 6 


»i 


1894 








3,767 


6,691 19 


If 


1895 . 








3,767 


6.864 2 11 


If 


1896 . 








3.929 


7.816 6 9 


II 


1897 . 






4.133 


7.688 16 7 
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The Honorary Treasurer's Statement of Acoonnts shows that 
the receipts during 1897 exceeded those of any previous year. The 
loan of £85,020, which was raised in 1886 for the acquirement of 
the freehold of the Institute, stood at £19,868 lU. Sd. on Decem- 
ber 81, and notice has been given that a sum of £1,686 2s. id. in 
excess of the stipulated amount will be paid off during the current 
year. The rate of interest payable on the balance of the loan has 
been still further reduced to 8^ per cent, from January 1, 1898. 

The obituary of the past year comprises the names of 78 Fel- 
lows, including two Councillors, viz. Sir William C. F. Bobinson, 
G.C.M.G., and^r. W* J. Anderson :— 

John W. Alexander, A,RJ.BA. {Cape Colony), W. J. Anderson {Councillor), 
Copt. R. L. Appleyard, Sidney E. Ashbee {Tranavaal), Richard H. 
Baillie, Bamett L Bamato, M.L.A. {Cape Colony), Robert Batten {Jamaica), 
William H. Ba/wden {Cape Colony), George Beveridge {Cape Colony), Pur- 
nanand M. Bhatt {India), George Buckley {Neto Zealand), Robert G. Butchart, 
Rector Cameron, Q.C., MJ^, {Canada), John Clark {New South Wales), Sir 
William J. Clarke, Bart. {Victoria), William E. Craven {Cape Colony), Major 
Edward Daubeney, Robert D. Davies {Niger Coast Protectorate), WilHam Dean 
{Victoria), J, A. D, Dee Vages, MJj.A. {Cape Colony), E. J. Dillon {Victoria), 
Frederick A, Du Croe, John E. Dyer, M,D. {Cape Colony), Edward M. G. 
Eddy {New South Wales), Dr. Arthur E. Edwards, jr. {Antigua), Gowen E. 
Evans {Victoria), John Evans {Lagos), George J. Findlay, Anthony Forster 
{late cf South Australia), Lawrence Foskey {Gold Coast Colony), David 8. 
GalbraUh {laU of Victoria), Sir Wm. Brandford Griffith, K.C.M.G. {UUe 
Oovemor of the Gold Coast Colony), Thomas Hamilton {late of Queensland), 
LU'Qeneral Sir Henry M. Havelock-AUan, Bart., V.C., G.C.B., M.P., John 
Hunt, WUliam J. Hurst {Western Australia), Arthur C. Hutchings, M.D. 
{New South Wales), LL-General Sir William F. D. Jervois, G.C.M.G., C.B., 
Alfred Jones {British North Borneo), Timothy Lark {late of New South Wales), 
Edward Latchford, Andrew LyeU {Victoria), Sir William E. Maxwell, 
K.C.M.G. {Governor of Gold Coast Colony), Samud Melvill {Cape Colony), 
Rev. J. Grant Mills, M.A., C. F. Monier-WiUiams {Trinidad), Capt. Abdy L. 
Morant {Sierra Leone), Rt. Hon. Sir G. Osborne Morgan, Bart., Q.C., M.P., 
George G. Nicdl, John L. Nicoll {British Central Africa), Harry North {late of 
Cape Colony), Henry A. 0*Brien {Straits Settlements), Capt. James H. Part 
\Oold Coast Colony), Morris Pollok,jr. {Natal), Hamilton Relly {Transvaal), Sir 
William C. F. Robinson, G.C.M.G. {Councillor), D. J. Rousseau {Cape Colony), 
James W. H. RusseU {Lieut. Army Staff Corps), John Russell {Victoria), 
Charles E. Schaumann {Mashonaland), William Scott {Mauritius), Edmund 
5Wp {late of Hong Kong), Frederick Stow {Orange Free State), George Sturridge 
{Jamaica), Capt. H. C, Syers {Straits Settlements), Professor Henry Tanner, 
Norman M. Taylor {India), Sir John B. Thurston, K.C.M.G. (Governor of Fiji), 
James T. Tumbull {South Australia), Walter Tumbull {New Zealand), 
WtUiam J. Vause {Natal), John Walker {New SotUh Wales), Rev. Wm. B. 
Wallace {Cape Colony), John B. Watt {UUe of New South Wales), Percy White- 
head {Natal), James Williams, Sir William C. Windeyer {New South Wales), 
Edmund Mackensie Young. 

Vacancies on the Council, occasioned by the deaths of Sir 
William C. F. Robinson, G.C.M.G., and Mr. W. J. Anderson, and 
the resignation of Mr. B. J. Jefiay, have been filled up under th# 
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provisionfl of Bule 6, by the appointment od interim^ subject to con- 
firmation by the Fellows, of General Sir Henry W. Norman, G.O.B^ 
6.G.M.O., G.I.E., Sir E. Montague Nelson, E.C.M.G., and Mr. Allan 
Campbell. The following retire in conformity with Bule 7, and are 
eligible for re-election : — President : H.B.H. the Prince of Wales, 
K.G., G.C.M.G., &c. Vice-Presidents : H.B.H. Prince Christian, 
K.G., The Duke of Argyll, K.G., K.T., The Earl of Cranbrook, 
G.C.S.I., The Earl of Dunraven, K.P., The Earl of Bosebery. K.G., 
K.T. Councillors : Sir Charles E. F. Stirling, Bart., Six Westby B. 
Perceval, E.CM.G., Lieut.-General B. W. Lowry, C.B., Messrs. C. 
Washington Eves, C.M.G., W. Maynard t'armer, and William 
Keswick. 

The Annual Dinner took place at the Whitehall Booms on 
March 81, when the large hall was filled to its utmost capacity ; 
and the Bight Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, who presided, proposed the toast of " Prosperity to 
the Boyal Colonial Institute " in an important speech, in which he 
reviewed the Colonial poUcy of this country, and concluded with the 
following eloquent words : " Let it be our endeavour, let it be our 
task, to keep alive the torch of Imperial patriotism, to keep wann 
the afiection and confidence of our kinsmen across the seas, that so 
in every vicissitude of fortune the British Empire may present an 
imbroken front to all her foes, and may carry on even to distant 
ages the glorious traditions of the British flag." 

The Annual Conversazione was held at the Natural History 
Museum, Cromwell Boad, on June 18, by permission of the Trustees 
of the British Museum, and upwards of 8,000 persons were present 
on the occasion. 

The following Papers have been read and discussed since the 
date of the last Annual Beport : — 
Ordinary Meetings : 

"Studies in Australia m 1896." The Hon. T. A. 
Brassey. 

" The Dairy Industry in the Colonies." Samuel Lowe. 
"Western Canada — Before and Since Confederation." 
The Hon. Sir Donald A. Smith, G.C.M.G. (now Lord Strath- 
cona and Mount Boyal), High Commissioner for Canada. 

"The Colony of Lagos." Sir GUbert T. Carter, 
K.C.M.G. 

" The Financial Belations of the Empire. Can they be 
Improved ? " Sir George Baden-Powell, K.C.M.G., MJ^. 
*< The Bailway System of South Africa*" The H<»« Stf 
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David Tennant, E.C.M.Cr., Agent-General for the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

"Australian Natural History Gleanings.** William 
Saville-Kent, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 

"Gold Mining in Ontario and British Columbia." Edgar 
P. Bathbone, M. Inst. M.M., A.M. Inst. C.E., M.I. Meoh. E, 
Afternoon Meetings : 

" Cyprus and its Possibilities.'* Charles Christian. 

" The Gold Coast Colony.*' T. H. Hatton Richards. 

" British Borneo.** E. P. Gueritz. 

" A Gold Standard for the Empire.*' Lesley C. Probyn. 
The growing interest in the Library and the appreciation of 
its usefulness are evinced by the long list of donors which is appended. 
The additions during the year numbered 1,161 volumes, 2,060 pam- 
phlets and parts, 86,776 newspapers, 82 maps, and 19 miscellaneous 
gifts. These include the most important Colonial publications 
issued during the year, as well as a large number of works dealing 
vitb the early history of the British Colonies, many of which 
are out of print and difficult to acquire. The Council have 
again to acknowledge the liberality of the various Colonial Govern- 
ments, in not only regularly supplying their current Parliamentary 
pubHcationB, but also in completing as far as possible the collection 
already in the Library, and also of the leading Societies and Publishers 
both at Home and in the Colonies, Authors, Fellows of the Institute 
and others, who have assisted by donations in making the Library 
one of special utility to those in search of information regarding the 
history, government, trade and resources of the British Empire. 
The Library has been consulted not only by Fellows but by the 
public generally, whilst its value and completeness have been 
repeatedly acknowledged by leading writers upon Colonial subjects. 
The colleotion of Home and Colonial newspapers and periodicals has 
been considerably increased in order that the leading publications 
from each Colony may be available for reference purposes. On 
December 81, 1897, the Library contained 82,989 volumes and 
pamphlets, and 880 files of newspapers. 

It is now widely recognised that the organisation of the 
Boyal Colonial Institute affords unusual facilities for obtaining and 
imparting to inquirers trustworthy and disinterested information on 
all subjects relating to the Colonies and India, and this important 
branch of work continues to show a highly satisfactory expansion. 

The Council are deeply impressed with the fact that it is 
memnbent on the greatest and most successful colonising nation in 
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the world to impart to the rising generation a full and accurate 
knowledge of geography, more especially as regards the British 
possessions, and have made frequent and urgent representations to 
that effect to the educational authorities of this country. As a 
further result of the memorial on the subject of reforms in examin- 
ations, which was issued by the Geographical Association with the 
sanction and approval of the Council of this Institute, the Victoria 
Uniyersity, Manchester, has taken the important step of making 
geography a University subject by giving it a place in the prelimi- 
nary examination, and it is understood that an effort will ere 
long be made to introduce geography into some of the higher 
examinations. 

The enthusiasm with which' the Diamond Jubilee of Her 
Majesty the Queen was celebrated throughout her Dominions has 
given a fresh impetus to the great cause of Imperial unity, and pro- 
claimed to the world at large that the kindred millions who own 
allegiance to our Sovereign are firmly knit together by sentiments 
of personal loyalty and patriotic feeling for mutual succour and 
support. A loyal address of congratulation under the Common 
Seal of the Institute was presented to the Queen on the completion 
of the sixtieth year of her illustrious reign, in addition to which an 
address was signed by Fellows resident in the Transvaal, and 
both received gracious acknowledgment. The Colonial Premiers, 
the Ofi&oers commanding detachments of Colonial troops, distin- 
guished representatives of our Indian Empire, and other guests of 
the nation who, by a happy inspiration, were specially invited to 
visit the Mother Country in honour of the occasion, were enter- 
tained at a banquet at the Hotel Cecil, which was attended by 520 
persons, His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, K.G., pre- 
siding over one of the most brilliant and representative gatherings 
that has ever been held under the auspices of the Institute. 

A Conference between the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
and the Premiers of the self-governing Colonies was held in London 
during the visit of the Premiers in June and July last, when ques- 
tions of the highest national importance came imder discussion, 
such as the future political and commercial relations between the 
Mother Country and the Colonies, organisation for mutual defence, 
improved postal and telegraphic communications within the Empire, 
the safety of ships at sea, the investment of trust funds in Colonial 
stocks, &c. ; and it is satisfactory to note that the desirability of 
holding similar conferences from time to time has been officially 
af&rmed. The action of the Dominion of Canada in lowermg her 
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dnties in the interests of other parts of the Empire will, it is hoped, 
pave the way for a general revision of our fiscal relations. It is 
important to record that formal notice has been given that certain 
treaties with foreign powers which debar the establishment of pre- 
ferential tariff relations between Oreat Britain and her Colonies will 
be terminated from and after July 80, 1898. 

The Council strongly share and heartily sympathise with the 
desire that is so widely felt for increased postal £Eusilities. Although 
it was made to appear at the recent Conference that Imperial penny 
postage was at that time impracticable on financial grounds, the 
representatives of the Cape of Good Hope and Natal declared 
tl^mselves in favour of such a step, and expressed their belief that 
the Legislatures of those Colonies would be prepared to give effect 
thereto. 

The mass of information received from Colonial Govern- 
ments in response to Mr. Chamberlain's circular despatch of 
November 28, 1895 (which was published in the Joubnal of thb 
BoYAL Colonial Institute, and referred to in the two last Annual 
Beports of the Council), is of extreme value in throwing light on 
the extent to which foreign imports are displacing British goods in 
Colonial markets, and the causes of such displacement. Although 
British manufacturers are still supreme as regards the best classes 
of goods, there is obviously room for improvement in several par- 
ticulars, in order to meet local requirements, and in view of the 
active foreign competition that everywhere prevails. 

The proposal recently made by the Government of the Cape 
of Good Hope to follow the example of the Australasian Colonies, 
by contributing towards the maintenance of the Naval Defence 
Forces of the Empire, affords a firesh proof of the spirit of Imperial 
patriotism that happily prevails. 

The proceedings at the Federal Conventions held at Adelaide 
and Sydney, when the Australian Commonwealth Bill came under 
discussion, have been noted with much interest by the Council, who 
trust that a Constitution acceptable to the whole of the Colonies 
will at no distant date be adopted. 

The West India Royal Commissioners have, after a full and 
searching investigation, reported that a very serious state of 
affairs is rapidly approaching in the West Indian Colonies, whose 
resources mainly depend upon the maintenance of the sugar 
industry, which, under present conditions, is in danger of extinction. 
The Council earnestly hope that Her Majesty's Government will 
act promptly in taking steps to avert the grave crisis with which not 

L 
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only this important group of Oolonies, but If anritiiia and ottMf 
sugar-producing dependenoi^ of the Empire are threatened by the 
operation of the foreign bounty system, the abolition of whidi the 
Commissioners unanimously agreed was an object at which Her 
Majesty's Qovemment should aim. 

The opening of railway communication with Bulawajo dozing 
the past year must be recorded as an event of the first importanee, 
which will exercise a powerful influence, not only in the developiMDt 
of lUiodesia, but in the maintenance and advttioement of erezy 
interest that tends to promote the peaceful progress of South Afiiea. 

The Council deplore the loss of life that has recently oceomd 'm 
India from famine, notwithstanding the energetic action of the 
Qoyemment in establishing relief works on an extensire soak, and 
the generous contributions received from the United Kingdom and 
the British Colonies in aid of the sufferers. The Council are ^ad 
to know that the famine is now practically at an end, but deqdy 
regret that the plague which has carried off so many viotiiBS has 
not yet disappeared. 

In conclusion the Council have no hesitation in saying that 
the Institute has attained a position of greater prosperity than 
at any previous time in its history, and they feel assured ttiat 
its career of usefulness is capable of still further extenskm in 
the discharge of the great national duties prescribed by its 
Charter. 

By Order of the Council, 

J. S. O'HALLORAN, 
Secretary* 

January 25, 1898. 
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STATEMENT OF BBCBIPT8 
Fob thb Yeab evdiko 



Bbobipts. 

Bank Balanoe as per last Aocoont £1,289 4 11 

Cash in hands of Secretaiy • 10 14 3 



£ t. d. 
1,299 19 2 



13 Life Subscriptions of £20 260 

43 .. „ £10 430 

8 „ „ to complete 84 3 

94 Entrance Fees of £3 282 

312 „ .. £1. U 327 12 

11 „ „ to complete 21 9 

1,337 Subscriptions of £2 2,674 

1,667 „ £1. 1« 1.750 7 

181 „ £1 and under to complete... 168 11 

6,998 2 

Annual Dinner, received in connection with 347 10 

Diamond Jubilee Banquet, ditto 968 2 

Convereaaione, ditto 380 

Bent for one year to December 26, 1897, less Property Tax 1,160 

Insurance repaid 7 7 

Proceeds of Sale of Papers, &c *3 ^ ^^ 

Library Catalogue (sale of) « 1 11 6 

Journal „ «78 5 S 



£10,584 6 J 

Examined and found correct. 

F.H.DANGAB, \ •^^ A*uiifj^ 

W. G. DEVON ASTLB, / ^^- ^^*^^' 
January \^y 1898. 
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AND PAYMENTS 
DiCBMBBB 81, 1897. 



FAYMBKT8. 

£ «. d. 

Salaries snd Wagei 1,860 10 8 

Ftooeedings—Piinting, &o 265 8 7 

Jounuil-^ 

Printing je366 10 7 

Postage 137 10 

494 7 

Printing, ordinary 70 2 4 

Portages, ordinary 211 1 11 

Geographical Association (for teaching geography in schools) ... 3 3 

Advertiring Meetings 25 19 1 

Meetings, Expenses of 180 6 6 

Beporting Meetings 28 17 6 

Stationery 136 7 

NewBpi^)ers 110 2 8 

Library — 

Books £91 11 9 

Binding 47 19 9 

Mi^ (mounting and revising) 3 18 

Fuel, Light, &c 134 15 3 

Bonding— Bepairs and Fnmitnre 348 1 

Qoests' Dinner Fnnd 40 9 

Bates and Taxes 880 16 

Pire Insoranoe 24 19 

Law Charges 2 2 

Annual Dinner .^35 17 

Diamond Jubilee Banquet 855 13 3 

OonTersasione— 

Befreshments £264 11 

Electric Lighting, &c 110 8 

Ploral Decorations 26 

Musio 54 14 

Printing 19 14 9 

Pitting!, Furniture, &o 25 14 2 

Attendance, &o 27 2 1 

526 19 

Qratmty 80 

Miscellaneous 79 6 

Subscriptions paid in error refunded 14 5 

Cheque outstanding 2 2 

Pijments on Account of Mortgage — 

Interest £772 10 8 

Principal 971 3 9 

1,743 14 6 

8,037 8 6 

BahuQoe in hand as per Bank Book £2,536 9 

Gash in hands of Secretary 11 17 6 

2,646 18 8 

£10,584 6 9 

M. F. OMMANKEY, 

Monorary Treaturer. 

January 1, 1899 
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UST OF DONOKS TO THE LIBRART-1897. 



Aborigines Protection Society 
Aburrow, Charles (Johannesburg) 
Adams, Rev. Principal Thomas 

(Quebec) 
Admiralty and HorsejQnards Gazette, 

Proprietors of 
Aflfleok & CJo., Messrs, T. (Albury, 

New South Wales) 
African Critic, Proprietors of 
African Review, Proprietors of 
African Times, Proprietors of 
Agricultural Reporter (Barbados), 

Proprietors of 
Ahmed Dervish Faoha (Cyprus) 
Alberta Tribune (Canada), Proprietors 

of 
Albury Border Post, Proprietors of 
Alexandria Horticultural Society 

(Egypt) 
Allen, George 

Allison, Leonard (Kew Brunswick) 
AmericanjColonization Society (Wash- 
ington) 
American Geographical Society (New 

York) 
American Museum of Natural History 

(New York) 
Anderson, Rev. Duncan (Quebec) 
Anglo-Saxon (Ottawa), Proprietors of 
Anthropologi<^ Institute 
Anthropological Society of Aiistralasia 
Antigua Observer, Proprietors of 
Antigua Standard, Proprietors of 
Archer, Thomas, C.M.G. 
Argosy (British Guiana), Proprietors 

of 
Argus Printing and Publishing Co. 

(Cape Town) 
Armidale Express (N.S. Wales), Pro- 
prietors of 
Assam, Chief Commissioner of 
Association of Mines of the South 

African Republic ( JohannMbnig) 



Atkinson, J. M. (Hong Kong) 

Auckland Star, Proprietors of 

Auckland University College 

Audet, F. J. (Ottawa) 

Australasian Associated Chambers of 
Commerce 

Australasian Insurance and Banking 
Record, Proprietors of 

Australasian Lx)nmonger, Proprieton 
of 

Australasian Journal of Phannaoy, 
Proprietors of 

Australasian Medical Gasette, Pro- 
prietors of 

Australasian (Melbourne), Proprieton 
of 

Australian Midi, Proprietors of 

Australian Mining Standard (Sydney), 
Proprietors of 

Australian Museum (Sydney), Trus- 
tees of 

Australian Stock Exchange Intelli- 
gence, Proprietors of 

Australian Trading World, Proprietor 
of 

Bacon k, Co., Messrs. G. W. 

Bahamas, Government of the 

Bailey, F. M. (Queensland) 

Ballarat, Rt. Rev. the Bishop of 

Ballarat Star, Proprietors of 

Bahnain Observer (N.S.W.), Proprie- 
tors of 

Balme, Messrs. C, k Co. 

Bank of Australasia 

Bankers* Institute of Australasia 

Barbados, Government of 

Barbados General Agricultural Society 

Barbados Globe, Proprietors of 

Barberton Mining and Commercial 
Chamber (Transvaal) 

Barrow-in-Furness Public Library 

Barter, Charles (Natal) 

Bastian, C. Don (Ceylon) 
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Bataviaash Gknootsohap Tan Knosten 
en wetenaduuppen, Batavia 

Bayley k Oo., MeBm. A. W. (Barber, 
ton) 

BayUa, 8. M. (Montreal) 

Beaufort Oonrier (Gape Oolony), Fro- 

ftifltOfBOf 

Beehnanaland News, Proprietoni of 

Bedford Bnteipriee (Gape Colony), 
Proprietom of 

Bedford, Bev. W. K. R. 

Beeman, NerUle 

Bell. B. T. A. (Ottawa) 

Ben, Mn. X. T. (Bermada) 

Bell, Mackeniie 

Bendigo Advertlfler (Victoria), Pro- 
prietonof 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

Bengal, Goyemment of 

Beibioe Gaaette, Proprietora of 

Bemnida Ookmitt, Proprietors of 

Bermuda, Government of 

Bimetallio Leagae 

nid^ B. W.(Btiait8 Settlements) 

Blaokie & Son, Messrs. 

Blaekwood k Sons, Mefsrs. Wm. 

Board of Tiade 

Boggle, A. (Bnlawayo) 

Bombay, Government of 

Boide, Gabriel (Manritias) 

Boston Pnblio Libniry 

Bonrinot, Br. J. G., O.M.G. (Canada) 

Boome, Stephen 

Bowden, James 

Boyle, Sir GaTendish, E.C.M.G. 
(British Gniana^ 

Bradford Pablio Free Libraries 

Bradley Garxetson Co. (Toronto) 

Braga, J. P. (Hong Kong) 

Brsssey, Bt. Hon. Lord, K.C.B. 

Breckenridge, Dr. R. M. (Pennsyl- 
vania, IJ.SJL) 

Briggs, William (Toronto) 

^ight k Son, Messrs. F. J. 

Brigstooke, Rev. Canon (New Bnms- 
vrick) 

Brisbane Chamber of Commerce 

Brisbane Coorier (Queensland), Pro* 
pffetorsof 

Bristol Pnbllc Libraries 

Britannia, Proprietors of 

British and Foreign Anti-Slaveiy 
Society 

British and South African Export 
Gasette, Proprietors of 

British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science 

British Ansttalasian; Proprietors of 



British Central Africa Gasette, Pro- 
prietors of 

British Colombia, Department of 
Agricnltmre 

British Colombia Government Agenpy 

British Colombia, Gk>vemment of 

British Colombia Review, Proprietors 
of 

British Export Journal, Proprietors 
of 

British Goiana Chamber of Commerce 

British Guiana, Government of 

British Guiana, Immigration Depart- 
ment 

British Guiana, Institute of Mines 
and Forests 

British Guiana Mining Gazette, Pro- 
prietors of 

British Guiana, Royal Agricultural 
and Commercial Society of 

British Guiana, Surgeon-General 

British Honduras, Government of 

British Museum, Trustees of 

British New Guinea, Governor of 

British North Borneo Co. 

British North Borneo, Governor of 

British Realm, Proprietors of 

British South Africa Co. 

British Trade Journal, Proprietors of 

Brown, Dr. A. M. 

Brown, John H. (Ottawa) 

Brown, Ld., Messrs. T. B. 

Bryce, William (Toronto) 

Buchanan, W. P. (New South Wales) 

Budget (New Plymouth, New Zea- 
land), Proprietors of 

Buies, Arthur (Quebec) 

Buller, Sir Walter L., K.C.M.G. (Wel- 
lington) 

Buluwayo Chronicle, Proprietors of 

Burbidge, Hon. Mr. Justice G. W, 
(Ottawa^ 

Burrows, 8. M. (Ceylon) 

Cadieux^ Derome, Messrs. (Montreal) 

Cadieux, Joseph (Montreal) 

Cairns Argus (Queensland), Proprie- 
tors of 

Canada, Department of Agrioolture 
and Statistics 

Canada, Government of 

Canada, The High Commissioner for 

Canada, Royal Society of 

Canadian Bankers* Association (To- 
ronto) 

Canadian Institute (Toronto) 

Canadian Magazine (Toronto), pro« 
prietora of 

Panadian Miner, Proprietors of 
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Canadian Mining Review, Proprietors 
of 

Canadian Pacific Bailway Co. 

Canterbury Agricultural and Paatoral 
Association (New Zealand) 

Canterbury College (New Zealand) 

Canterbury Times (New Zealand), 
Proprietors of 

Cape Aigns, Proprietors of 

Cape Church Monthly, Proprietors of 

Cape Illustrated Magazine, Proprie- 
tors of 

Cape Mercury, Proprietors of 

Cape of Good Hope, Agent-General for 

Cape of Good Hope, Department of 
Agriculture 

Cape of Good Hope, Government of 

Cape Times, Proprietors of 

Cape Town Chamber of Commerce 

Capitalist, Proprietors of 

Capricomian (Queensland^. Proprie- 
tors of 

Cardiff Free Libraries 

Carnarvon, Dowager Countess of 

Carr, M. W. (Natal) 

Carswell Co. (Toronto) 

Cassell Sl Co., Messrs. 

Castaldi, E. (M^ta) 

Ceylon, Government of 

Ceylon Government Record Keeper 

Ceylon Examiner, Proprietors of 

Ceylon Monthly Literary Register, 
Proprietors of 

Ceylon Observer, Proprietors of 

Ceylon School of Agriculture 

Ceylon, Surveyor-Gienerai of 

Chadwick, £. M. (Toronto) 

Chambers, E. T. D. (Quebec) 

Chapais, J. C. (Quebec) 

Chapman, C. W. (Melbourne) 

Charlottetown Herald (P.E.I.), Pro- 
prietors of 

Charters Towers Chamber of Com- 
merce and Mines, Queensland 

Chatto & Windus, Messis. 

Chemist and Druggist of Australasia, 
Proprietors of 

Chrisp, Capt. Thomas (New Zealand) 

Christohurch Press (New Zealand), 
Proprietors of 

Christian, Charles (Cyprus) 

Christison, R. (Queensland) 

Church Missionary Society 

Citizen, Proprietors of 

City Leader, Proprietors of 

City Liberal Club 

Clarence and Richmond Examiner 
(New South Wales), Proprietors of 



Clarendon Press 

Clark, Mrs. Cresswell (Cape Colony 

Clement, W. H. P. (Toronto) 

Cleveland, E. A. (British Columbia 

Clougber, Joseph P. (Toronto) 

Clowes & Sons, Messrs. Wm. 

Coffin, Dr. Victor (Wisconsin, U.SJ^. 

Colby, Hon. C. C. (Quebec) 

Colliery Guardian, Proprietors of 

Colonial Bank 

Colonial College 

Colonial Goldticlds Gazette, Proprie- 
tors of 

Colonial Guardian (British Honduras 
Proprietors of 

Colonial Military Gazette (New South 
Wales), Proprietors of 

Colonial Museum, Haarlem 

Colonial Office 

Colonies and India, Proprietors of 

Colonist (Manitoba), Proprietors of 

Colonist, Proprietors of 

Commerce, Proprietors of 

Commercial Gazette (Mauritios), "Bro- 
prietors of 

Commercial (Manitoba), Proprietors 
of 

Comparative Synoptical Chart Co. 
(Toronto) 

Constable Sc Co., Messrs. A. 

Coolgardie Chamber of Mines 

Coorg, Chief Commissioner of 

Copp, Clark Co. (Toronto) 

Cot6 Sc Co., Messrs. A. (Quebec) 

Coulon, Emile (Toronto) 

Coupal, M. (Quebec) 

Cox, Harold 

Critic (Transvaal), Proprietors of 

Crofton, F. Blake (Nova Scotia) 

Crow, C. (Victoria) 

Cundall, Frank (Jamaica) 

Currie, Mrs. Margaret G. (New 
Brunswick) 

Cyprus, Government of 

Daily British Whig (Canada), Pro- 
prietors of 

Daily Chronicle (British Oniana), 
Proprietors of 

Daily Commercial News and Shipplog 
List, Proprietors of (Sydney) 

Daily Telegraph (Napier, N.Z.), Pro- 
prietors of 

Diiij Telegraph (New Brunswick), 
Proprietors of 

Daily Telegraph (Quebec) Proprie- 
tors of 

Davey, Flack, & Co., Messra. 

D^vin, N. F., M.Pt Canada) 
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Ikvk, Hon. N. DameU, CJi.a 
(Britiflh Guiana) 

Da?if k Sons, Measra. P. (Natal) 

Dawson, Sir J. William, C.M.Q. 
(Montreal) 

Derby Free Public Librazy 

De Koloniat, Proprietors of 

Denny, G. A. 

Des Briny, M. B. (Nova Scotia) . 

Des Sonxa, M. 0. (Jamaica) 

Deutsche Kolonialgesellscbaft 

De Znid Afrikaan, Proprietors of 

Di Afrikaanne Patriot, Proprietors of 

Digby, Long, 8l Co., Messrs. 

Doberck, W. (Hong Kong) 

Dominica Goardian, Proprietors of 

Dominican, Proprietors of 

l>oiigbly, Arthur G., M.A. (Montreal) 

Danoan, Eric (British Columbia) 

Dondee Free Library 

Durban Chamber of Commerce 

larle, S. M. (Jamaica) 

last Asia, Proprietor of 

East End Emigration Fund 

East India Association 

Sutem Province Herald (Port Elisa- 
beth), Proprietors of 

Edwards Sc Co., Messrs. Dennis (Cape 
Town) 

Edwards, Stanley 

Edwards. W. P. S. 

El Ingeniero Espanal, Proprietors of 

Emigrant and Greater Britain, Pro- 
ppetoEsof 

Smignmts* Information Office 

Em^re, Proprietors of 

European Mail, Proprietors of 

Eraos, C^t. Samuel (Victoria) 

Eves, 0. Washington, C.M.G. 

Express (Orange Free State), Pro- 
prietors of 

Eyre k Spottiswoode, Messrs. 

Fairchild, G. M., jun. (Quebec) 

Farlow, Miss Minnie 

Federalist (Grenada), Proprietors of 

Federated Malay States, Besident- 
OeoeraL 

Fenety, G. S. (New Brunswick) 

Feigci8on,A. M 

Ferguson, Messrs. A. M. k J. (Ceylon) 

Fiji Colonist, Proprietors of 

Fiji, Government of 

Fiji Times, Proprietors of 

^nancial Bulletin, Proprietors of 

Flag, The (Canada), Proprietors of 

Fold, Joseph C. (Jamaica) 

Fort Beaufort Advocate, Proprietors of 

Fraser, John (Quebec) 



Frearson k Brother, Messrs. (South 
Australia) 

Friend of the Free State, Proprietors 
of 

Friers Begister, Proprietors of 

Frowde, Henry 

Galbraith, John (Toronto) 

Gall's News Letter (Jamaica), Pro- 
prietors of 

Gambia, Government of 

Garden and Field (South Australia), 
Proprietors of 

Gay k Bird, Messrs. 

Gasette Printing Co. (Montreal) 

Geelong Advertiser, I^prietors of 

Gemmill, J. A. (Ottawa) 

Geological Survey of Canada 

Geraldton Express (W. Australia), 
Proprietors of 

Geraldton-Murcbison Telegraph (W. 
Australia), Proprietors of 

Gibraltar, Government of 

Gisbome, Hon. William 

Godsal, Captain A. W. 

Gold Coast Chronicle, Proprietors of 

Gold Coast Colony, ciovemment of 

Gk>ld Coast Independent, Proprietors 
of 

Goldfields Courier (Coolgardie), Pro- 
prietors of 

Gold Fields News (Transvaal), Pro- 
prietors of 

Goldsbrough, Mort, k Co. (Mel- 
bourne) 

Gooneratne, E. B. (Ceylon) 

Gordon k Gotch, Messrs. 

Gorman, M. J. (Ontario) 

Gosling, Capt. A. V. (Matabeleland) 

Gosselin, L*Abb6 A. (Quebec) 

Gough, E. H. 

Gow, Wilson, k Stanton, Messrs. 

Graham, Mrs. E. Jeffers (Canada) 

Graham, W. T. (Johannesburg) 

Green, Morton (Natal) 

Green, Mrs. 

Greenwood, A. E. (Toronto) 

Grenada, Government of 

Griffith, Sir Samuel W., G.C.M.G. 
(Queensland) 

Griffith, Farran, Browne, k Co. 

Gripsack, Proprietors of 

Grossi, Prof. D. V. (Rome) 

Guardian (New Zealand), Proprietors 
of 

Guillaumin et Cie. (Paris) 

Haddon k Co., Messrs. John 

Haggard, F. T. 

Hague, George (Canada) 
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Halifax Herald (Nova Sootia), F»>- 
prietors of 

Hall, Maxwell (Jamaica) 

Hamilton, A. (New Zealand) 

Hamilton Amooiation (Oanada) 

Hamilton, J. J. (Toronto) 

Hanitsch, B. (Singapore) 

Harbor Oraoe Standard (Newfound- 
land), Proprietors of 

Hardy, H. R. (Toronto) 

Harknees, Adam (Iroquois, Oanada) 

Harper Brothers, Messrs. 

Hanis, Colonel J. 

Harrison, Frank (Seychelles) 

Harrison, J. B. (British Guiana) 

Harrison, Major Edward (Ottawa) 

Hart, Francis 

Hart, J. H. (Trinidad) 

Haszard k Moore, Messrs. (Prince 
Edward Island) 

Hasell, Watson, k Yiney, Messrs. 

Heaton, William H. 

Henderson, G. E. (Toronto) 

Henderson, J. B. (Qneensland) 

Heneage, Oharles 

Het Dagfolad, Proprietors of 

HiU, Bobert B. (BCanitoba) 

Hilts, Rev. Joseph H (Ontario) 

Hobart Meroory, Proprietors of 

Hodder k Stonghton, Messrs. 

Hogan, James F., M.P. 

Home and Colonial Mail, Proprietors 
of 

Home and Farm (N.S.W.), Proprietors 
of 

Home News, Proprietors of 

Hong Kong Chamber of Commerce 

Hong Kong Daily Press, Proprietors of 

Hong Kong, Government of 

Hong Kong, Medical Department 

Hong Kong Telegraph, Proprietors of 

Ho^K^ird Association 

Hunter, Sir William W.,K.O.S.I., O.I.E 

Hurley, R. 0. (Hong Kong) 

Hurst k Blackett, Messrs. 

Hutton, Colonel E. T. H., O.B., A.D.C. 

Hvderabad, Resident at 

Ideal Publishing Union 

Imperial Institute 

Imperial Press 

Imrie, John (Toronto) 

India, Secretary of State for 

Indian and Eastern Engineer, Pro- 
prietors of 

Ixmes k Co., Messrs. A. D. 

Inquirer and Commercial News 
(Western Australia), Proprietors 
of 



Institut OokMiiale Intemattaal, ■ki^ 

elles 
Institute of Bankers 
Instituteof Obemistay of QteaiBtfMft 
Institution of Civil Bngineett 
Interoolonial Medical JotfnAl «l 

Australasia, Proprietors of 
Invention, Proprietors of 
Inve^ior, Proprieton of 
Iredell, Dr. Ohacles (Melboame) 
Irish limes, Pnxifietoni of 
Lsbister k Co., Messrs. 
Jack, Robert L., F.G.S. (QneensliiMl) 
Jakeway, C. B. (Canada) 
Jamaica Agricultural Sodety 
Jamaica Board of BuperrlsioB 
Jamaica Botanical Departmeiit 
Jamaica Gleaner, Profoietors of 
Jamaica, Government of 
Jamaica Institute 
Jamaica Post, Proprietors of 
Jamaica, Registrar-General 
James, W. T. (Toronto) 
Japan Society 

Japan Weekly Times, Pr op rie to t i of 
Jemingham, Sir Hubert S. B^ 

K.C.M.G. (Trinidad) 
Johns, Percy (Kimberley) 
Johnson, A. 

Johnson, George (Ottawa) 
Johnson, J. C. F. (South Austomlia) 
Johnston, Messrs. W. & A. K. 
Johnstone, Robert (Jamaica) 
Juta k Co., Messrs. J. O. (€^ 

Town) 
Kalgoorlie Western Argus ( Wu i toH i 

Australia), Propriet<»s of 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trflbner, h Co., 

Messrs. 
Kelly and Walsh, MessiB. (Hong 

Kong) 
Kew Royal Gardensi DireoicNr of 
Kilbum Public library 
Kingsley, Miss Mary H. 
Kirby, James (Victoria) 
Klondyke Review, Proprietors of 
Knowles, J. S. (New Brunswick) 
Koninklijk Instituut 0^ GraveDhage ) 
Krugersdorp Times (Transvaal), Pro- 
prietors of 
La Belgique Ooloniale (Bmxelles) 

Proprietors of 
Labuan, Governor of 
Lagos, Government of 
Lagos Standard, Proprietors of 
Lagos Weekly Record, Proprieton of 
Lancefield, R. T. (Ontario) 
I^and Roll, Proprtoton of 
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Lttoe, John 

La B^vae Canadietme, Proprietors of 
lAonoeston Examiner, Proprietors of 
Lawrence k BnUen, Messrs. 
Lee, Edmund 

Leeds Pablic Free libraiy 
Leeward Islands, Government of 
Leibbrandt, H. C. V. (Cape Town) 
Le Moine, Sir James M. (Qnebeo) 
Library £^dioate (Cambridge) 
Lightboume, J. N. (St. Thomas, W. L) 
LighthaU, W. D. (Montreal) 
Liyerpool Geographical Society 
liferpool PabUo Libraries 
Lloyd, Charles W. (New South Wales) 
Lockwood k Son, Messrs. Crosby 
London Chamber of Commeroe 
Longland, Henry (Johannesbnrg) 
Longmans, Green & Co., Messrs. 
Lorin, Henri (Tnnis) 
Lovsll k Son, Messrs. John (Montreal) 
Low, Marston, k Co., Messrs. Sampson 
Lubbock, Nevile 
Lunn, Dr. Henry S. 

Lyttelton Times (New Zealand), Pro- 
prietors of 
Macartney, Bey. H. B. (Melbourne) 
Macbeth, Bev. B. G. (Manitoba) 
MoOonniff, John (Montreal) 
MoOurdy, Prof. J. F. (Toronto) 
McDonald, D. 

MacFarlane, B. (Winnipeg) 
McOm College and UniTonity 

(Montreal) 
Machinery, Proprietors of 
Mackay Standard (Queeniland), Pro- 
prietors of 
Maekensie, J. B. (Canada) 
Mackenzie, M. A. (Canada) 
MaeUe, David 
McNaughton, Mrs. Msurgaret (British 

Oohmibia) 
MacQueen, John 
Madras Chamber of Commerce 
Madras, Government of 
Madras Mail, Proprietors of 
Maitland Mercury (New South Wales), 

Proprietors of 
Malcomaon, S. (Canada) 
Malta Chamber of Commerce 
Malta Chronicle, Proprietors of 
Malta, Government of 
Manchester Free Public Libraries 
Manchester Geographical Society 
Manitoba, Department of Agricul- 
ture 
Manitoba Free Press, Proprietors of 
Manitoba, Government of 



Manitoba Hiitoriaal and Solentifio 

Society 
Mark Lane Bzpress, Proprietors of 
Marks, Percy J. (New South Wales) 
Marshall k Sons, Messrs. Horace 
Marshall Brothers, Means. 
Marshall, Bussell, k Co., Messrs. 
Marston, B. B. 

Martin, J. Phillip (British Columbia) 
Maryborough Chamber of Conunerco 

(Queensland) 
Maryborough Colonist, Proprietors 

of 
Massina k Co., Messrs. A. H. (Mel« 

bourne) 
Matabele Times, Proprietors of 
Mathers, E. P. 

Mathieson k Co., Messrs. F. C. 
Mauritius Chamber of Commeroe 
Mauritius, Government of 
Mavrogordato, T. B. (Cyprus) 
Maxwell, C. F. (Melbourne) 
MaxweU, Sir. William B., K.C.M.G. 
Melbourne Age, Proprietors of 
Melbourne Aligns, Proprietors of 
Melbourne Chamber of Commeroe 
Melbourne Club (Bulawayo) 
Melbourne Diocesan Begistry 
Melbourne Exhibition Trustees 
Melbourne Leader, Proprietors of 
Melbourne Sun, Proprietors of 
Melbourne Universi^ 
Menzies, Miss Mary J. (Canada) 
Mercantile Advertiser (Transvaal), 

Proprietors of 
Mercantile Guardian, Proprietors of 
Methuen k Co., Messrs. 
Midland News (Cape ColonyX Pro* 

prietors of 
Might Directory Co. (Toronto) 
Miles k Co., Messrs. B. D. (Charters 

Towers, Queensland) 
Miller, C. A. Duff 
Miner, The (British Columbia), Pro* 

prietors of 
Mining Journal (Western Australia), 

Proprietors of 
Mining Becord (British Oohimbla), 

Proprietors of 
Minto, Charles (Montreal) 
Mizd, M. A. M. 
Moffat, A. G. 
Monetary Times (Canada), Proprietom 

of 
Money, Proprietors of 
Montminy, L'Abb6 T. (Quebec) 
Montreal Board of Trade 
Montreal Daily Star, Proprietors of 
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Montreal Harbour CommiBsioneTS 

Montreal Historical and Scientific So- 
ciety 

Montreal Weekly Herald, Proprietors 
of 

Montreal Witness, Proprietors of 

Montserrat Go. 

Moore, W. H. (Antigrua) 

Morang, George N. (Toronto) 

Morgan, H. J. (Canada) 

Morgan, 8. Vanghan 

Morris, Dr. D., C.M.Q. 

Morton, James (Canada) 

Mount Alexander Mail (Victoria), 
Proprietors of 

Mullins, Dr. G. L. (Sydney) 

Murray, John 

Musson, C. J. (Toronto) 

Myers-Fnnnell, Dr. R. V. (Ottawa) 

Mysore, Besident in 

Nadaillac, Marquis de (Paris) 

Nash, F. W. (Mauritius) 

Nassau Guardian (Bahamas), Pro- 
prietors of 

Natal, Agent-General for 

Natal, General Manager of Railways of 

Natal, GoTemment of 

Natal, Port Captain 

Natal Mercury, Proprietors of 

Natal Witness, Proprietors of 

National Club 

National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington, U.S.A. 

Navy Leagae 

Nederlandsche Maatschappij ter 
bevordering van Nijverheid 

Negri Sembilan, British Resident at 

Nelson Evening Mail (New Zealand), 
Proprietors of 

Neumann, J. O. 

New Brunswick, Government of 

New Brunswick, Natural History 
Society of 

Newcastle Chamber of Commerce 
(New South Wales) 

NewcaBtle Morning Herald (New 
South Wales'), Proprietors of 

New Century Review, Proprietors of 

Newfoundland, Government of 

New South Wales, Agent-General for 

New South Wales, Department of 
Mines and AgriciUture 

New South Wales, Engineering So- 
ciety of 

New South Wales, Government of 

New South Wales Institute of Bankers 

New South Wales, National Associa- 
tion of 



New South Wales Railway Commii < 
- sioners 

New South Wales, Royal Society of 
New Zealand, Agent-General for 
New Zealand, Bimetallic League of 
New Zealand, Department of Labour 
New Zealand General Assembly 

Library 
New Zealand, Government of 
New Zealand Graphic, Propiieton 

of 
New Zealand Herald, Proprietors of 
New Zealand Institute 
New Zealand Mining Journal, Pro* 

prietors of 
New Zealand, National Association of 
New Zealand, Registrar-Genersl of 
New Zealand Trade Review, Proprie- 
tors of 
New Zealand University 
New Zealand V^eelman, Proprieton 

of 
News Printing Co. (Toronto) 
Nicholson, Sir Charles, Bart. 
Nickerson, M. H. (Nova Scotia) 
Nimrod Club 

Nisbet & Co., Messrs. James 
Noronha &. Co., Messrs. (Hong Kong) 
North Borneo Herald, Proprietors (S 
Northern Argus (QueenalandX Pro- 
prietors of 
Northern Territory Times (8. Aos* 

tralia). Proprietors of 
North Queensland Herald, Proprieton 

of 
North Queensland Register, Propria 

tors of 
North- West Provinces and Oudh 

(India), Government of 
North-West Territories of Canada, 

Government of 
Norton-Eyshe, James W. (Hoog 

Kong) 
Norwich Free Library 
Nova Scotia, Government of 
Nova Scotian Institute of Science 
Oamaru Mail (New Zealand), Pro- 
prietors of 
O'Brien, A. H. (Ottawa) 
Ollendorff, Paul (Paris) 
Ontario, Bureau of Mines 
Ontario, Department of Agriculture 
Ontario, Government of 
Ontario, Minister of Education 
Otago Daily Times (New Zealand), 

Proprietors of 
Otago University (New Zealand) 
Otago Witnes3, Proprietors of 
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Ottawa Daily Citizen, Proprietois of 

FabaDg, British Resident 

Pftnoeton, L*Abb6 J. E. (Qaebec) 

Partridge k Co., Messrs. 8. W. 

Ftttcoe, 0. B. 

Fsusee, T. E. (Grenada) 

Ftralntz, R. (Ceylon) 

Payne, J. A. Otonba (Lagos) 

Peiak, British Resident 

Perera, M. Anthony (Ceylon) 

Perkins, H. A, 

Petherick, B. A. 

Pioang Gazette, Proprietors of 

Pinnock, James 

Planters k Commercial Gazette (Man- 
ritins). Proprietors of 

Planters' Association of Ceylon 
(Kandy) 

Planter's Gazette, Proprietors of 

Pohath-Kahelpannala, T. B. (Ceylon) 

Pblynesian Ga^tte (Fiji), Proprietors 
of 

Polynesian Society (New Zealand) 

Poole, Mrs. H. B. (New York) 

Pope, Joseph (Ottawa) 

Port; Elizabeth Chamber of Com- 
merce 

Port of Spain Gazette, Proprietors of 

Potchefetroom Budget, Proprietors of 

Ponliot, J. Camille (Quebec) 

Powell, Dr. R. W. (Ottawa) 

Pteston,T. 

Pretoria Press (Transvaal), Proprietors 
of 

Prefite, J. W. 

Priestley, H. (Sydney) 

Prince Edward Island, GoYemment of 

Procter, J. J. (Quebec) 

Produce World, Proprietors of 

Ph>rince Publishing Co. (British 
Columbia) 

Province, The (British Columbia), Pro- 
prietors of 

Poblic Opinion (Malta), Proprietors 
of 

Pnnch, Cyril (Lagos) 

Ptmjab, Government of 

Putney Free Public Library 

Quebec, Geographical Society of 

Qnebec, (Government of 

Queen's College and University, Kings- 
ton,Ouiada 

Queensland, Agent-General for 

Queensland, Department of Agricul- 
ture 

Queensland Geological Survey Depart- 
ment 

Queendand, Government of 



Queensland Mercantile Gazette, Pro- 
prietors of 

Queensland, Registrar-General of 

Queensland, Royal Society of 

Queenslander, Proprietors of 

Queenstovm Free Press (Cape Colony), 
Proprietors of 

Railway World, Proprietors of 

Rand, Theodore H. (Toronto) 

Ratcliffe, W. A. (Toronto) 

Rayner, Chief Justice T. C. (Lagos) 

Read, D. B., Q.C. (Toronto) 

Reid, Dr. Irvine K. (British Guiana) 

Religious Tract Society 

Review of Reviews, Proprietor of 

Rhodesia Herald, Proprietors of 

Rhodesia, Proprietors of 

Richards k Son, Messrs. W. A. (Cape 
Town) 

Richards, Grant 

Rider k Son, Messrs. W. 

Robertson k Co., Messrs. G. (Mel- 
bourne) 

Robertson, J. Ross (Toronto) 

Robertson, Messrs. J. k Co. (Edin- 
burgh) 

Robertson, W. J. (Canada) 

Kosa, Naroisse (Quebec) 

Rose & Co., Messrs. G. M. (Toronto) 

Rossland Miner (British Columbia), 
Proprietors of 

Routledge k Sons, Messrs. George 

Rozburghe Press, The 

Roy, J. Edmond (Canada) 

Royal Asiatic Society 

Royal Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch) 

Royal Asiatic Society (Straits 
Branch) 

Royal Electric Co. (Montreal) 

Royal Engineers* Institute, Chatham 

Royal Geographical Society 

Royal Geographical Society of Aus* 
tralasia (Queensland Branch) 

Royal Geographical Society of Aus- 
tralasia (South Australiaoi Branch) 

Royal Geographical Society of Aus- 
tralasia (Sydney Branch) 

Royal Geographical Society of Aus« 
tralasia (Victoria Branch) 

Royal Humane Society of Austndaaia 

Royal Institution 

Royal Niger Co. 

Royal Scottish Geographical Society 

Royal Society of Literature 

Royal Statistical Society 

Royal United Service Institution 

Ruddy, B. L. (Montreal) 

RusseU, H. C. C.M.G. (N.S. Wales) 
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BuflBelli John (Selangor) 

Sache, A. O. (Melbourne) 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal, 
Editor of 

St. Christopher Adyertiier, Proprie- 
tors of 

St. Qeoige, Hanover Square, Pablio 
Libraries 

St. George's Chronide (Grenada), 
Proprietors of 

St. Helena Guardian, Proprietors of 

St. Lacia, Administarator of 

St. Vinoent, Administrator of 

Sarawak, Gk)yemment of 

Satoiday Kight (T(m>nto), Proprietors 
of 

Saunders, Alfred (New Zealand) 

Savage Club 

Savary, A. W. (Nova Scotia) 

Savigny. Mrs. Annie G. (Toronto) 

Saville-Kent, W., F.L.S., F.Z.8. 

Scottish Farmer, Proprietors of 

Selangor, British Resident at 

Sentry (St. Vincent), Proprietors of 

Seychelles, Government of 

Shaw, Miss Flora L. 

Shaw k Co. Messrs. John F. 

Shepherd, Percy G. (Johannesburg) 

Sierra Leone, Cfovemment of 

Sierra Leone Times, Proprietors of 

Sierra Leone Weekly News, Proprie- 
tors of 

Silver, S. W. 

Sim, Major-Ooneral E. C. 

Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & 
Co., Messrs. 

Singi^re and Straits Directory, 
Proprietors of 

Singapore Chamber of Commerce 

Singapore Free Press, Proprietors of 

Skeffington & Son, Messrs. 

Skinner, Lt.-Col. M. W. 

SWnner, W. B. 

Slater, Jonah (Cape Colony) 

Smily, Frederick (Toronto) 

Smith, Charles (New Zealand) 

Smith, Elder &. Co., Messrs. 

Smith, Lyman C. (Oshawa, Canada) 

Smithsoidan Institution (Washing- 
ton, U.S.A) 

Smythe, A. E. S. (Toronto) 

Snow, F. Longueville (Montreal) 

Society dlEsploraiione Commeroiale 
in. Africa (MUmi) 

Soci^^ d'Etudes Coloniales (Bruz- 
elles) 

Society for Promoting Christian 
BtMFwtodge 



Society of Arts 

Society of Comparative Legislation 

Somerset Budget (Cape ColonyX Pro* 
prietors of 

Somerville, A. F. 

Sonnenschein &, Ca, Messrs. Swaa 

South Africa, Proprietors of 

South African Agriculturist, Proprie- 
tors of 

South African Catholic Maganne, 
Proprietors of 

South African Educational News, 
Proprietors of 

South African Medical Journal, Pro- 
prietors of 

South African Mining Journal, Pro- 
prietors of 

South African News, Proprietors of 

South African Review, Proprietors of 

South African Star, Proprietors of 

South Australia, Government Astro- 
nomer 

South Australia, Government of 

South Australia, Railways Commis- 
sioner of 

South Australia, Royal Society of 

South Australian Advertiser, Pro- 
prietors of 

South Australian Register, Proprieton 
of 

South Australian School of Mines 

South Australian Zoological ai^ Ac- 
climatisation Society 

Southern Cross (Cape Colony), Pro- 
prietors of 

Southland Times (New Zealand), Pro- 
prietors of 

Southwood, Smith it Co., Messrs. 

Spottiswoode & Co., Messrs. 

Standard and Diggers' News (Trans- 
vaal), Proprietors of 

Stanford, Edward 

Star (Transvaal), Proprietors of 

Stark, James (Ontario) 

Steeves, C. A. (New Brunswick) 

Stevens, W. Barclay (Montreal) 

Stevenson, F. J. (Allahabad) 

Stewart, Charles 

Stewart, Dr. James (Lovedale, South 
Africa) 

Stirling and Glasgow Publio Library 

Stock and Station Journal (N^. 
Wales), Proprietors of 

Straits Settlements, Ctovemment of 

Straits Times, Proprietors of 

Stuart, J. (Rangoon^ 

Sugar Journal ana Tropical Ooltl- 
vator (Queensland), Proprietors of 
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SttHoyoTi VropAtUm of 

Button, aw. 

Sydney Chamber of Commeroe 

Sydney Daily Telegraph, Propiielora 

of 
Sydn^ Mail, Pioprieiors oi 
Sydney Homing Herald, Froprieilon 

of 
Sydney Stock and Station Journal, 

Piopiietors of 
Sydney Trade Review, Proprieien of 
Sydnqr Unlwiity 
SymoD, J. H. (South AnstiaUa) 
Symons, Q. J., F JI.S. 
Table Tklk (MelboiimeX Proprieton 

of 
Tamania, Attoniey-Oenera 
T^wmaaia, General Manager of Bail- 
ways 
Tasmania, Goyemment of 
Tasmania, Begistrar-Qeneral 
Tamania, Sonreyor-Qeneral 
TMBMinian Mail, Proprietors of 
Tate Pnblic Library, Streatham 
Tennant, Bobert 
Tdtn, ^gr. Henri (Qaebec) 
Tbacker k Co., Messrs. W. 
Thacker, Spink k Co., Messrs. (Cal* 

oatta) 
Theoret, C. (Montreal) 
lliomton, Surgeon-General James H. 
Thwaite, B. H. 
Tidibome, H. 

Timani Herald, Proprietors of 
Timber Trades Jounud, Proprietors of 
limes (Barbados) Projnrietors of 
Timee of Afrksa, Proprietors of 
Times of Natal, Propietors of 
nnUsg k Co., Messrs. 
Toronto Globe, Proprietors of 
Toronto PubUo Library, Canada 
Toronto School of Practical Science 
TonxitD University (Canada) 
Torres Strait Pik)t, Proprietors of 
Toynbee, Captain Henry 
l^raasfort, Plroprietors of 
Traasvaal Advertiser, Prq[»rietors of 
Transvaal, The, Proprietors of 
Tilmmer, W, Mortimer 
Tklaldad Agiioaltiiral Society 
Trinidad Catenary Celebration Com- 
mittee 
TtfaSdad CSianber of Comneroe 
Tiiaidad, Qovenmeat of 
Trinidad Beoeiver-General 
Trinity University (Toronto) 
te^aiA Aptenltaxlrt (Oe^os), Pko- 
Idatonol 



Tnoker, Mm Elizabeth S. (Canada) 

Tyneside Geographical Sodety 

Union Coloniale FraoQaise (Paris) 

United Service Gasette, Propri«ikon 
of 

United Service Institation of NJS. 
Wales 

United Service Institution of Yietoria 

United States, Department of State 

Universities Mission to Central Africa 

Unwin, T. Fisher 

Vacher k Sons, Messrs. 

Vaughan, J. D. W. (Fiji) 

Victoria, Actuary for Friendly 8(^ 
cieties 

Victoria, Agent-General for 

Victoria Colonist (British Colombia), 
Proprietors of 

Victoria, Department of Agricnltore 

Victoria, Government of 

Victoria, Government Statist 

Victoria Institute 

Victoria Medical Board 

Victoria, Pharmacy Board of 

Victoria Public Library, Museum, kc 

Victoria, Royal Society of 

Victoria Times (British Columbia), 
Proprietors of 

Voice (St. Lucia), Proprietors of 

Wagga Wagga Express (New South 
Wales), Proprietors of 

Waghom, J. R. (Winnipeg) 

Waloott, R. A. (Jamaica) 

Walker, Bdmund (Ceylon) 

Walker, Bev. W. W. (Canada) 

War Office 

Ward, Lock k Co., Messrs. 

Wame k Co., Messrs. F. 

WeatheriU k Co., Messrs. (Brisbane) 

Weddel k Co., Messrs. W. 

Weedon T. (Queensland) 

Weekly Columbian (British Colum- 
bia), Proprietors of 

WeeWy Official Intelligence, Pro- 
prietors of 

Weekly Recorder (Barbados), Pro- 
prietors of 

Weekly Sun (New Brunawick) Pro- 
prietors of 

Weir, B. S. (Montreal) 

Wellington Harbour Board (New 
Zealand) 

West Australian, Proprietors of 

West AnstiaBan Beview, Proprietors 
of 

Western Australia, Agent-General for 

Wealem Australia, Conserfator of 
Foiests 
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Western Aostndia, Department of 
Mines 

Western Anstialia, Goyemment of 

Western Australia, Postmaster- 
Qeneral 

Western Australia, Registrar-General 

Western Mail (Western Australia), 
Proprietors of 

Western World (Manitoba), Pro- 
prietors of 

West Indian Home Bnilder (Barba- 
dos), Proprietors of 

Westralia, Proprietors of 

White & Co.. Messrs. F. V. 

White, Colonel W. (Canada) 

White, W. H. (Montreal) 

White, W. J. (Montreal) 

Whitington, Miss L. 8. (S. Anstralia) 



Williams tc Noigato, Messrt. 
Willmott, Arthur B. (Toronto) 
Wilson, T fffBffg^*^?" 
Windsor PobUc Library (Ontario) 
Windward Islands, Government of 
Wintle, Ernest D. (Montreal) 
Witherbj & Co., Messrs. 
Witwatersrand Chamber of Mines 
Woodruff, John (Canada) 
Wynberg Times, Proprietors of 
Tear Book of Anstralia Publishing Co. 
Toung, Brigadier-General G. F., C.B. 
Toung, Bey. Egerton R. (Canada) 
Toung, Ber. George (Canada) 
Toung, Sir Frederick, K.C.M.G. 
Zanribar Gazette, Proprietors of 
Zululand, Resident Commissioner of 



ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRART DURING THE TEAR 1897. 



Mode of Aoqnisitioii 


Tolnmea 


Pamphlets, 


NGWspftpeKi 
Ac 


Maps 


Ac 


Donations . ......... t ^ .. ^ t r . 


994 
167 


1.609 
441 


25,699 
11,077 


31 

1 


19 


Purchase ...........* 








Total 


1,161 


2,060 


36,776 


32 


19 



The Cotincil are indebted to The Peninsular and Oriental Steam NaTigation 
Company, The Castle Mail Packet Company, and The Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company for their assistance in the distribution of the " Proceedings " of the 
Institute in various parts of the world. 



Discussion. 

The Hon. Treasurer (Sir Montagu F. Ommannet, K.C.M.G.) : I 
had begun to hope that, with advantage to yourselves, you had 
decided to extend the operation of your very sensible rule, under 
which you take the Report of the Council as read, and to treat the 
observations of your Hon. Treasurer as having been already made. 
For, in truth, I can add very little to what has already been said 
very much better, because more briefly and concisely, in the Report 
of ttie Council. I can tell you very little that is new, but, although 
I have to deal with figures, yet I claim for what I have to say thai 
it is, at all events, true. It is now more than ten years since I 
first had the honour of congratulating you in this room on the 
satisfactory condition of the Royal Colonial Institute. Each year 
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I have had to repeat these congratulations, and year by year I 
have realised more strongly the difScolty of painting the lily and 
gflding refined gold. To-day I suppose I must strike once again 
the hmiliar key-note, and I think I am perhaps justified in placing 
it on this occasion somewhat higher in the scale than usual, for 
1897, as indeed befits the year of the Diamond Jubilee of her Most 
Gracious Majesty, has been in erery sense a record year for the 
Institate. Never, during the thirty years of its existence, has the 
muster roll of Membership of the Institute stood so high. It 
nmnbers to-day 4,188 Fellows, one-fourth of whom — nearly 1,000 
—haye given practical proof of their faith in the soundness not 
only of their own constitutions but also in that of the Institute by 
becoming Life Members. You have started this year with a 
balance in hand of about £1,200. You leave off with a balance in 
hand of about £2,500. Your receipts for the year have exceeded 
those of any previous year, and have reached a total of more than 
i£9,000. Your Council has adhered to the wise policy adopted for 
years past of applying its surplus revenues to the reduction of debt, 
and will be enabled this year to pay off about £1,685 more of the 
debt than the stipulated amount. That debt, which only eleven 
years ago stood at over £85,000, is now under £20,000. We have 
been fortunate also this year in reducing the rate of interest to 8 j- 
per cent. I have very little to observe as regards the expenditure 
aide of the account. The items are most of them much as in 
previous years. A considerable expenditure was, of course, incurred 
over the functions and festivities by which the Institute marked 
and celebrated the Jubilee, but these were so well organised as to 
have been almost entirely self-supporting, and the total demand made 
upon our revenue on that account has been a trifle over £60 only. 
Your statement of assets and liabilities is, perhaps, after all, the 
dearest guide to your financial position. I think I may safely say 
that the liabilities have been very fully estimated, and the assets 
have certainly not been over valued; nevertheless there is a 
balance in favour of these assets of over £41,000, against a similar 
balance last year of about £88,000. These, gentlemen, are the 
salient features of your accounts. It seems to me that they are 
signs of healthful activity and growing development. They speak 
for themselves, and I need not enlarge upon them further. But I 
think I have said enough to satisfy you that the Boyal Colonia 
Institute was never in a more sound financial condition than that 
in which it finds itself to-day. 
The Chairman, in rising to move the adoption of the Beport of 

M 
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the Gooncil and Statement of Aocoonts, said : I am prompted to 
remark that the period referred to has been particolarlj notable, as 
having presented to the world at large a striking object-lesson of 
the power and solidarity of the British Empire. The Diamond 
Jubilee celebrations will long be remembered as emblematic of the 
loyalty and patriotism of a united people whose colonising instincts 
have broken down oppression and difihsed the blessings of liberty 
and civilisation in every quarter of the globe. As was natural on 
such an occasion, the Boyal Colonial Institute took a prominent part 
in the general rejoicings, and organised several highly important de- 
monstrations in honour of the completion of the sixtieth year of Her 
Majesty's auspicious and beneficent reign. As regards the present 
position of the Institute, after a healthy life of thirty years* duration, 
it is fully set forth in the Report before you, which sufficiently 
proves that it has justified its existence as a self-supporting Society 
established in the interests of the nation. It cannot be forgotten that 
in the days of its infancy there was no little scepticism as to its 
future. Indeed, I remember the late Duke of Manchester expressing 
to me a fear lest we should become a body of mere dilettantists. 
Events, however, have proved that the Institute was founded on a 
sound and durable basis, and has taken deep root as an indispen- 
sable institution. We may fairly lay claim to having exercised no 
inconsiderable influence in moulding public opinion to an adequate 
realisation of the duties that this country owes to the great British 
communities beyond the seas, and in cultivating sentiments of 
mutual sympathy and kinship. You will see that our Membership 
has reached over 4,100, and that there has been a corresponding 
growth of income, which exceeded i.^7,500 last year. Unfortunately 
we have to deplore the removal by death of a large number of 
Fellows, many of whom have rendered conspicuous services to their 
Queen and Country, and helped to build up a world-wide Empire 
on which the sun never sets. The meetings of the Institute have 
been unusually well attended ; the subjects under discussion have 
been varied and instructive, and the high standard of the papers has 
been well maintained. The Library has received additions of great 
value, and is second to none in its wealth of Colonial literature. 
The Information Ofiice receives and answers a continually increasing 
number of inquiries on subjects relating to the Colonies and India, 
which cover a very wide range. The teaching of geography in 
schools — especially in relation to the British Empire, which must 
be of essential service to all young people in after life — receives the 
encouragement of the Council in every possible way. The Beport 
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iLllades io the OonferenGe recently held in London, vheii the Seore- 
tftry of State for the Colonies and the Colonial Premiers discussed 
a variety of matters of mutual concern. It is gratifying to know 
that a similar exchange of views will take place from time to time 
as opportunity arises. The efforts that are being made to frame a 
Federal constitution for the Australian Colonies are regarded with 
sympathetic interest, and it is hoped the Conference now assembled 
in Melbourne will consolidate the work of those that preceded it. 
The desirability of fostering inter-British trade is emphasised in the 
Report, and the question has come under discussion at several 
meetings of FeUows. The grave crisis that threatens the sugar- 
producing Colonies forms the subject of a separate paragraph, and 
strong hopes are expressed that Her Majesty's Government will take 
prompt action to avert the serious disabilities under which they labour 
through the operation of the foreign bounty system. Since the 
date of the Report, the completion of direct tcdegraphio communica- 
tion with the West Indies has been announced, and it is no longer 
neoessary that messages should be sent by way of the United States. 
The completion of railway communication with Bulawayo cannot 
hil to be attended with highly beneficial results. It is interesting 
to remark that simultaneously with the rejoicings that took place 
in Bhodesia, when the line was officially opened by the High Com- 
missioner, a paper on South African Railways was read before this 
Institute by the Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope. The 
loss of life that has been occasioned in India by one of the most 
widespread famines on record, and the serious outbreak of plague 
which unfortunately still prevails, are deplored by us, in common 
with the whole nation. At last year's annual meeting reference was 
made to the serious objections which exist to the payment of double 
income tax, that is, the payment of income tax in the United King- 
dom on income earned and already taxed, as such, in other parts 
of the British Empire. The subject continues to crop up from 
time to time, and the Council carefully note the communications 
they receive, as well as those addressed to the press. It appears to 
the Council, however, that having set the ball rolling by memorial- 
ising the Chancellor of the Exchequer and advocating the alteration 
of the existing law, their hands require strengthening by a strong 
body of public opinion, and by the question being taken up in Par- 
liament. They will always be ready at the proper time to lend 
their support to any movement in the same direction, whenever it 
can be shown that it is endorsed by publio opinion to such an ex- 
\mk at woidd justify their again approaching Her Majesty's Oorem- 

s2 
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ment, for they still believe that the claims put forward in the Me- 
morial are fomided on just grounds. I now move the adoption of 
the Annual Beport of the Council, and also of the Statement of 
Accounts. 

Mr. J. F. HooAN, M.P., seconded the motion. 

Mr. Fbedebiok Dutton : As a Member of the Council more par- 
ticularly entrusted with the question referred to by the Chairman, 
namely, the question of Income Tax, I should like to take this 
opportunity of making one or two short observations in regard to 
the present position of the matter. The question is one which has 
attracted a considerable degree of interest, and which, in my judg- 
ment, will in the near future attract still more interest. It is only 
by degrees that people are l)eginning to find out that the question 
is being raised in public form. It will be within the recollection of 
the Fellows that the Institute recently took action in this matter by 
the presentation of a memorial to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
That memorial, which was prepared, I may say, with a considerable 
degree of care by Sir Frederick Young, Sir James Garrick and 
myself, went into the various Acts relating to the payment of 
income tax. In this country I would remind you that income 
tax is chargeable upon all income derived in the several ways 
defined in the Schedules of the Act from property within the United 
Kingdom, or businesses carried on in the United Kingdom by all 
persons, whether they reside here or not. That is a perfectly fair 
principle. It is also charged upon all incomes received by persons 
residing in the United Kingdom, from property elsewhere than in 
the United Kingdom, whether foreign countries or our own Colonies. 
Anybody who resides here six months, if he derive the whole of his 
income from a Colony, pays income tax upon that over here. On 
investigating the Colonial Acts, we find that, with one exception— 
that of l)ew Zealand, where the accuracy of oar interpretation of 
the Act was, after the presentation of the memorial, questioned by 
some gentlemen resident in that Colony — the general principle upon 
which the taxation is based is to tax any income derived from pro- 
perty situated within, or business carried on within, the territorial 
limits of the Colony imposing the tax ; while income received by 
persons living in a particular Colony, derived from property outside 
that Colony, is not taxed, it being, in the case of some Colonies, 
expressly exempted, and in others not within the operative words 
of their Act. That appeared to us an extremely fair principle. It 
is not the principle of the Acts here, but it is a principle which we 
feel we can really urge upon the Government ought to be the prin- 
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dple of our Acts, and that, if necessary, there should be an amend- 
ment of the law to give effect to it. This being so, what we urge 
in our memorial is that, although we cannot question the actual 
right of Parliament to impose any tax, still all taxation should be 
just and expedient, and ought not to be in such a form as to create 
any general discontent. We felt that this is a form of taxation 
which is creating discontent, and wiU continue to do so. It is not 
to our minds right that an exactly similar form of tax should be 
charged on the same property in two different portions of Her 
Majesty's Empire. That is shortly the ground we take up. The 
tax is charged on the income in the Colony where it is earned, and 
if it happens to be received and spent by somebody in this country, 
the same income is subject to the same form of taxation again. 
The reply of the Chancellor of the Exchequer shows, at all events, 
that the matter has been carefully gone into by the Treasury, and 
I would recommend any Fellow of the Institute wishing to see the 
exact position of the matter to obtain from our Secretary one of the 
printed forms of our memorial and the reply, because we should be 
very glad at any time to receive any observation members might be 
able to make in regard to any of the arguments advanced in reply 
to our memorial. Shortly, the substance of the reply is, first of all, 
that the Government do not see any injustice in income being sub- 
jected to a tax in the Colony where that income is earned, and again 
being subjected to a tax in the country where that income is spent. 
On that point I think we should entertain a different view, but the 
really substantial matter of the argument from the point of view of 
the Oovemment is contained in this short portion of the reply, 
which I will read : — 

The system of taxation, both in this country and in the self-governing 
Colonies, has always been based on the principle of treating each area as 
distinct and independent for fiscal purposes ; and Parliament has made no 
concession to the Colonies in such matters which is not equally applicable 
to foreign countries. 

Concessions of this kind have usually been based upon the grant of re- 
ciprocal advantages : and it is from this point of view alone that any snch 
measure as that now in question could be justified. 

Bat for this purpose it would be necessary to consider as a whole 
the fiscal relations and the burdens of the different parts of the Empire. 

The point now raised relates only to the income tax; and the 
Memorialists suggest that the principle of reciprocal exemption should be 
introduced in respect of that source of revenue alone. 

Bnt my Lords must point out that the concession is practically all on 
one side. 
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The amomit of inoome enjoyed in the United Kingdom from pvopertj 
in the Colonies is hx larger than the income enjoyed in the Colonies from 
property in the United Kingdom ; and the loss to the Imperial Exchequer 
would be mnch greater than the aggregate gain to the individual tax* 
payers in this country. 

This, they Bay, is the system of taxation that yon most treat the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies as distinct for this purpose. 
The argument opens up a very wide and important question as to 
whether the burdens of Empire in regard to such important matters 
as the maintenance of the Army and Navy ought to be readjusted 
in some way ; of course that is a very formidable fence to approadi. 
But what I want to point out is that I think this reply to a large 
extent fallacious. First of all, I do not think that this Institaie 
takes up the position of, so to speak, advocating a concession from 
the Imperial Government. We do not advocate the grant by the 
Home Government of a concession in order that a pecuniary benefit 
may result to the Colonial Governments. It would be no psurt of 
our function to interfere for such a purpose, and we should not be 
thanked for doing so. What we do urge is, looking at the question 
solely from the point of view of the Imperial Cbvemment, that thifl 
is not a question of reciprocal concessions at all. We oonsider 
this taxation here is unjust and unfedr. Let the Home Government 
put their income tax legislation upon what we oonoeive to be the 
much frdrer basis indicated in the Colonial Acts. From the pore 
point of view of the benefit to the revenue here, although in the 
first instance by giving up this form of tax a certain loss of 
revenue would result, yet I believe in the long run we would not 
lose anything at all ; for the importance of the question lies in this 
— that if you submit income derived from investments in our own 
Colonies to what many people believe to be a vexatious form of 
taxation, the result would be that persons who have money to 
invest will invest elsewhere. They might have capital withdraim 
from the Colonies, or not invested in the Colonies, and which might 
be invested under other circumstances. All these things tend to 
retard the development of a Colony, and to restrict the volume of 
trade which we would like to see flowing between them and the 
Mother Country. As an insular country we depend entirely on 
trade ; nearly the whole of our revenue, directly or indirect)^, is 
derived from it ; and anything which stimulates trade will bcoiefit 
the revenue. Looking at the matter, therefore, from the point of 
view purely of the Home Cbvemment, I think our position can be 
fully justifiecl. We feel that having memorifjised the Government, 
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we have for the present done all we can reasonably be expected to 
do. We shall wait and see whether there is such a strong body of 
public opinion as will justify ns in approaching the Government 
again. It is in the hope of being able to place before the Fellows 
the exact position of the matter, and to put ourselves perhaps more 
closely in touch with the public at large, that I have ventured to 
make these observations again. 
The Chairman announced the result of the ballot as follows :^ 

President, 
H3.H. Thi Pbinob of Wales, K.O., O.G.M.O., Ac. 

Vict'PrmdmU. 



H3.H. Thb Dun of Tobx, E.O. 
H3.EL Pbikob Crbistiam, K.O. 
The Dude of Abotll, E.G., K.T. 
Thb Duxs of Detoxshibe, K.G. 
Thb Mabquis of Dttffebin and Aya, 

K^., O.C.M.G., G.C3. 
Thb Mabquib of Lobnb, E.T., 

O.O.M.G., M^. 
Thb Eabl of Abbedeen, G.G.M.G. 
The Eabl of Cbambbooe, G.G.SJ. 
The Babl of DmnuvEirt E J*. 



The Eabl of Jbbsbt, G.G.M.G. 

The Eabl of Bobebeby, E.G., E.T. 

LoBD Bbabbet, E.G3. 

Sib Ghables Nicholson, Babt. 

Sm Henby Babkly, G.C.M.G., E.G.B. 

Sib Henby E. G. Bulweb, G.G.M.G. 

Genbbal Bib H. G. B. Daubenby, 

Sib Bobebt G. W. Hbbbebt, G.G3. 
Bib Jambs A. Toul, E.G.M.G. 
Bib Fbepebick Youno, E.G.M.G. 



CoiinoiZIofB. 



Allan Campbell, Esq. 
F. H. Danoab, Esq. 
Pbedebiok Dutton, Esq. 
Ldeut.-Gbnbbal Sib J. BbvaxEdwabdb, 

K.aM.G., C3., M.P. 
0. Washinoton Eves, Esq., C.M.G. 
W. Maynabd Fabmeb, Esq. 
8ib Jaices Gabbick, E.G.M.G. 
Majob-Genebal Sib Henby Gbeen, 

S.aS.L, C3. 
8a Abihue Hodgson, E.C.M.G. 
Adubal Sib Axtbony H. Hoskinb, 

G.C.B. 
Henby J. Joubdain, Esq., G.M.G. 
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NeyhiB Lubbock, Esq. 

Gbobob 8. Maokbnzib, Esq., G3. 

S. Vauohan Moboan, Esq. 
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General Bib Henby W. Nobman, 

G.C3.. G.G.M.G., O.I.B. 
Sib Westby B. Pebobyal, K.G.M.G. 
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Sib Cecil Glementi Smith, G.O.M.G. 
Sib Ghables E. F. Stirlino, Babt. 
Lobd Stbathcona AND Mount Boyal, 
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Honorary Treasurer, 
Sib Montagu F. Ommanney, E.O.M.G. 

Mr. H. MoNOBBiFF Paul : I was glad to hear the remarks which 
haTe fallen firom Mr. Dutton on the subject of the double income 
tai. I feel confident the Council will not overlook the matter, ancl 
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that at the proper time they will again approach oar friends in 
Parliament with the view to having this put in a more saiis&Mrtory 
position. There is another question to whioh I should like to 
allude, and that is the investment of Trust Funds in Colonial 
securities, which I am glad to see is engaging the attention of Par- 
liament at the present time. There may he difficulties in the way 
of arranging that Trust Funds may be so invested by reason of the 
variety of Colonial securities, and on ihis point I will observe that 
if in the Australasian group federation were nearer at hand, I beUeve 
the difficulties which have hitherto existed with regard to invest- 
ment of trust funds would be very much diminished, because under 
a scheme of federation these Colonial securities would be consoli- 
dated and put in a shape which would prevent any jealousy from 
the selection of one class as against another, and it would also pat 
them upon a basis which would pave the way for investment being 
made in the way desired. There is another point in the report to 
which I have just alluded, and that is the allusion to Mr. Chamber- 
lain's circular despatch. The conclusions mentioned in the report 
are, I beUeve, perfectly correct. I should like to call attention to 
one thing which came out prominently in the investigation of this 
subject in another place, namely, that whereas the Merchandise 
Marks Act was prepared with a view of affording some protection to 
purchasers of British goods for shipment to the Colonies, that mea- 
sure has in practical operation had an opposite effect from this 
point of view, that goods made and purchased in Qermany and 
transshipped in Great Britain to the Colonies, are seen by the 
marking to have been made not in Great Britain but abroad. Thus, 
a direct trade between the Colonies and the Continent of Europe 
has been fostered, and that between Great Britain and the Colonies 
has suffered from this very proviso intended for their protection. I 
think this point ought to be brought before the attention of those 
concerned, with the view of getting the Act recast in that particular, 
so that instead of working against the cementing of the interests of 
the Mother Country and the Colonies, the Act might be made to 
work entirely in harmony with them. There is no doubt there are 
some goods which the Colonies must get outside the Mother 
Cotmtry. For example, America supplies certain agricultural imple- 
ments, buggies, &c., which cannot be so well made elsewhere, 
and for them to America the Colonies must go. I would further 
remark that the Continent is a little ahead of us in what I might 
call the " gilt " of their manufactures. They get them up in better 
style, even the cheapest goods ; they are better packed, and in con- 
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seqaencd they are rather more attractive than ours are. I think 
tiiese are points which should be commended to the attention of 
those concerned. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

Mr. B. S. Abhton moved : " That the thanks of the Meeting be 
given to the Honorary Treasurer (Sir Montagu F. Ommanney, 
E.C.M.G.)y the Honorary Corresponding Secretaries in the various 
Colonies, and the Honorary Auditors (Mr. F. H. Dangar and 
Mr. W. 6. Devon Astle) for their services during the past year." 
It gives me great pleasure to move the resolution. I think the 
business of this Institute is carried on in the most admirable 
manner. We cannot get too much information from the different 
parts of this Empire. We may differ as to the interpretation of 
that information, but by all means let us have it. 

The Chairman seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

Mr. F. H. Danqab : On behalf of Mr. Astle and myself, I beg to 
thank you most cordially for the resolution. I need not say that, 
as in former years, we found ever3rthing in the most perfect order, 
and I congratulate the members of the Institute on the progress 
which has been made during the past twelve months, and which I 
have no doubt will continue in years to come. 

On the motion of Mr. George Slade, which was seconded by the 
Chairman, a cordial vote of thanks was given to the Secretary and 
other members of the permanent Staff of the Institute for their 
services. The Secretary responded. 

Mr. CiiAUDE H. Lonq: As an old Member of this Institute, 
although I do not attend its meetings as often as I could wish, I 
have had particular pleasure in being present to-day and hearing 
the admirable Report of the Council. It also gives me great pleasure 
to move this resolution : — " That the thanks of the FeUows be ac- 
corded to the Gotmcil for their services to the Institute during the 
past year, and to the Chairman of this meeting for presiding." I 
know myself, from experience of other places, how much depends 
npon the Cotmcil for the success of an Institution like this. 

Captain W. P. Boche seconded the motion, which was adopted. 

The Chaibman : On behalf of the Council, I beg to thank you 
most cordially for the compliment you have paid us. The Council 
feel very grateful that you appreciate their labours, which are un- 
ceasing, on behalf of the great interests connected with this Institute. 
With regard to myself I can only say that I am exceedingly glad to 
be present at this Annual Meeting, which marks the thirtieth year of 
our existence. It is, indeed, wonderful to think that so long a period 
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has elapsed smoe thisInBiitiition was fDimded,and to thlnknototdj 
of what has been accomplished, bat what the Institute is destined to 
accomplish in the fdtnre. In regard to the very able speech of 
Mr. Dutton, I would like to say that already there is an indication 
that the Council may be stimulated to take further action in the 
matter, because there is evidence in more than one instance that 
members are likely to bring the question before Parliament. Any 
action of that sort would, of course, give the Gounoil just that 
fulcrum for again raising the question of this double income tax 
which they would desire to have. We shall watch, therefore, in&i 
keen interest what takes place in Parliament, and what is the state 
of public opinion in r^fard to this question. 
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FIFTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

Thb Fifth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, H6tel M^tropole, on Tuesday, March 8, 
1898, when Mr. George Carrington, B.A., F.H.A.S., F.C.S., read a 
paper on " Our West Indian Colonies.** 

General Sur Henry W. Norman, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., CLE., a 
member of the Ck)uncil of the Institute, presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
oonfirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 28 Fellows 
had been elected, viz., 12 Resident, 11 Non-Resident. 

Besident FeUows : — 

JTomes CroUy, Leon J, Bemsttint W, J, Berrill, F* Beckett Birt, Captain 
A. B, Damellj Colonel George E» Francis, John H, Oalbraith, The Moet Hon, 
the Maroids of Graham, Lieut. Wilfrid Henderson, B.N,, William McFarlane, 
Colonel H. H. Settle, B.E., D.8.O., J. P. Tee. 

Non-Resident Fellows : 

Frml W. Bolton (Queensland), Wm. Lance Conlay (Straits SeUlements)^ 
W. E. Davis (Victoria), Henry G. Eccles (Ceylon), George W. A. Lynch, M.B. 
(Fiji), Hon. Thomas K. Murray, C.M.G., UJjJi. (late Colonial Secretary, 
NaUil), T. A. B. Purchas (Canada), Francis M. Battenbury (BHHsh 
Columbia), WUUam B. Shurmer (Transvaal), Bobert T. TumbuU (New 
Zealand), A. J. WiUiams (British Central Africa). 

It was also annotmced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
othen. 

The Ohaibbcan called upon Mr. George Carrington to read bin 
Paper on 

OUR WEST INDIAN COLONIES. 

At the present moment, when the attention of all British people is 
being drawn by matters of momentous import to our Empire, due to 
the encroachments of foreign nations on our territory and trade in all 
parts of the globe — and Her Majesty in her Speech at the opening 
of Parlitiment \m niade special and startling reference to the Wes| 
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originally settled by the English, but wrested from the French as 
more or less settled Colonies. In these five islands, owing partly to 
the sparseness of their population, partly to their configuration— the 
high mountains and deep valleys guaranteeing at once a heavy rain- 
fall and effectual protection against the ravages of the trade winds — 
the cultivation of sugar has largely given place to the growth of 
cacao, coffee, spices, and other minor products. 

The Creole French patois is still the language of the peasantry of 
Dominica, St. Lucia, and Grenada. In nearly all save the four 
essentially English islands there is land waiting to be taken up. 
There is room for a far larger population, and there are still tens of 
thousands of acres of virgin forest ready to be cleared for cultivation 
and settlement in Dominica and St. Lucia alone. 

Time will not allow me to detail the characteristics of each island, 
but St. Lucia demands a passing word, as the Imperial coaling 
station for the fleet, and headquarters for the troops in the southern 
division of the West Indies. For a century and a half the two 
mighty nations of England and France contended for the posses- 
sion of this island, with its magnificent harbour of Castries. 
During this period it was won by British arms and surrendered 
by British diplomacy no less than seven times. It was firom the 
harbour of Castries that Rodney sailed in pursuit of De Grasse, to 
win the victory which regained for Great Britain in the hour of her 
humiliation her prestige among the nations of the world. 

Grenada again deserves mention as the one British West Indian 
island comparatively imsuitable for, and now quite independ^t 
of, sugar. Sixty years ago there were 119 sugar estates, but 
these have entirely disappeared, and all the capital sunk in them 
has been lost. The soil and climate are admirably suited for the 
growth of cacao, and the cultivation of this tree has been enor- 
mously extended. In this island also Col. Duncan has established 
what is now the largest and most valuable nutmeg plantation in 
any part of the New World. It is a special feature of Grenada that 
the labouring classes own a considerable number of small holdings, 
the number of persons holding properties of less than 100 acres is 
6,648, or 11 per cent, of the total population. 

Jamaica — if only on account of its size, its distance bam the 
other Colonies, and its proximity to the United States, stands on a 
different footing. Its name, derived from Indian words, signifies 
the land of abundant wood and water. As Columbus told Queen 
Isabella, it is indeed a crumpled country of diversified beauty^ with 
hiU and valley, mountain ridge and sheer imeipieef rcmgb 
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and romantic glen enlivened with cascades, streams and rivers. The 
chief town, Kingston, is approached by the magnificent land-locked 
harbour, with the dockyard of Port Boyal at its mouth, famous as 
the rendezvous in times past of pirates and buccaneers, the finest 
harbour in the West Indies, and in the opinion of Capt. Mahan the 
key of the Caribbean Sea and also of the canal across the isthmus 
which must sooner or later wed the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
There is a great variety of climate, the temperature ranging from 
80^ to 86° in the plains to the cool or sometimes cold climate 45"^ 
to 60° of the famous Blue Mountains, culminating in elevations of 
5,000 to 7,350 ft. ; and it is no exaggeration to say that those who 
would die in the fogs of London or the snows of New York would 
obtain a fresh lease of life by spending the winter in the bright 
life-giving air of Jamaica. The area of the island is 4,000 square 
miles, or considerably more than half the size of Wales. The 
population was in 1896 estimated at 694,000, of whom about 15,000 
were whites. A large portion of the cultivable land is situate more 
than 1,000 ft. above the sea. The great variety of soil and altitude 
in this Colony admits of the cultivation of nearly all tropical and 
sab-tropical plants. Sugar, cofifee, logwood, bananas, oranges, 
ginger, tobacco, cacao and cocoa-nuts flourish. The sugar cultiva* 
tioQ in 1805 amounted to 185,000 tons and 5,000,000 gallons of 
rum, but to such an extent has this once-flourishing staple been para- 
lysed by the operation of foreign bounties that in 1895-6 the exports 
had fallen to about 22,000 tons — almost the whole of which goes to 
the American market. The mountain coffee is much prized, being 
valued at £5 to £6 per cwt. The fruit trade with the United 
States is a most important industry, and in 1896 the value of the 
fruit shipped attained to the sum of £586,000, the sudden growth 
b the shipment of oranges being almost entirely due to the famous 
freeze of 1894, which destroyed the orange-trees in Florida. Need* 
less to add, the new industry has been at once attacked by the fiscal 
legislation of the United States, which has imposed a heavy duty on 
imported fruit. Attempts have been made to establish a similar 
trade with England, but so far with unsatisfactory results. 

In Jamaica there exists a larger body of peasant proprietors than 
in any other part of the British West Indies, their number ranging 
from 90,000 to 100,000 ; probably one in every ten of the population 
is possessed of land. Nevertheless, the depression in sugar has told 
heavily on Jamaica, and any further diminution of the industry, 
which circulates, even now, more capital than all the other 
indnstries together, will entail the severest financial embarrassment. 
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Lastly, we come to Trinidad and British Guiana ; they have many 
distinctions in common which separate them from the rest of the 
British West Indian Colonies. Both are comparatively recent 
conquests : Trinidad from Spain, British Guiana from the Dutch* 
Trinidad celebrated her centenary as a British poBsession last year, 
while British Guiana will not celebrate hers till 1914. 

In both again, since emancipation, the local supply of labour has 
never been adequate to the demands of the planters, and an exten- 
sive system of coolie immigration from India has been devdoped to 
meet the deficiency. 

There are now scarcely any of the old Dutch proprietors left in 
British Guiana, but Trinidad's aristocracy is still largely composed 
of descendants of the old Spanish proprietors, and the French 
refugees from Hayti. 

British Guiana is as large as the United Kingdom, and of it only 
a narrow fringe on the coast and rivers is cultivated, while in 
Trinidad two-thirds of the island remain uncultivated. 

Again, both British Guiana and Trinidad can boast the most 
modem methods of sugar manufacture. The planters have had to 
meet the lack of labour and other disadvantages by introducing 
the most perfect processes and the most expensive and powerful 
machinery. British Guiana exports more than 100,000 tcms of 
sugar, valued at over £1,000,000, while Trinidad exports 55,000 tons. 
In both Colonies the sugar industry is the dominant one. The 
population of British Guiana is 280,000, of whom 106,000 are East 
Indian coolies and 142,000 negroes. That of Trinidad is 280,000, 
of whom 88,000 are coolies. Most of these coolies in both Colonies 
can claim their return passage to India, and in the event of the 
collapse of the sugar industry this charge would £gJ1 on the 
Government. Finally, Trinidad and British Guiana are the only two 
West Indian Colonies with important mineral resources. British 
Guiana may yet realise the dreams of Eldorado which sent Baleigh 
up the waters of the Orinoco. The gold exports already amount to 
about half a million sterling, while Government royHLiy on the 
exports from the valuable pitch lake in Trinidad suffices to pay the 
interest on the island debt. Trinidad, moreover, has a very large 
cacao industry, and an important entrepdt trade with the republics 
of the Spanish Main. 

One striking feature, and unique perhaps to the West Indies 
and Mauritius, is that practically the whole of the population has 
been artificially imported, the number of the aboriginal Buck 
Indians still surviving being small, while the whole of the negro 
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population is descended from anoestors brought from distant lands 
entirelj against their will, and the 200,000 East Indian ooolies were 
prevailed on to immigrate by the inducements of Government 
agents. Thus it is impossible for Britain to escape &om the 
re^onsibility for the welfare of the labouring population in the 
future. 

But why is it that these Ck)lonies, favoured by geographical 
position, by climate, by extraordinary fertility of soil, are now in 
the throes of a most cruel depression, from which they can only pass 
to ruin, unless the conditions under which they labour are com- 
pletely changed ? 

Why is it that during the last half -century we have been con- 
stantly face to face with a series of West Indian crises? The 
answer is to be found in the constant injustice that has been meted 
out to her West Indian Colonies by the Mother Country. << It is not 
we West Indians," as a speaker at a large meeting in Barbados, a 
few weeks since, bitterly exclaimed, " who have brought about these 
crises.*' '' It is not the West Indians/' as Mr. Chamberlain said in 
his recent speech at Liverpool. " The Colonists," as he said '< appeal 
to the Mother Country for relief from an exceptional state of things 
which is not due to any fault of their own, and which can only 
be prevented by the action of the Mother Country." Or as Mr. 
Bitchie put it in even stronger terms, "the only thing which 
is going to ruin the West Indian Colonies is their connection with 
Engknd." 

The "perish West Indies" school has dictated the policy of 
England towards her West Indian Colonies for fifty years and 
more. To go back to 1884, when the slaves were most justly 
emancipated, the value of the estates and slaves was put down by 
the Government Commissioners at £129,000,000. Great Britain 
published to the world her magnanimity in paying sixteen and a 
half millions as her share of the depreciation caused by that Act, 
leaving the West Indies to lose the balance of the depreciation — ^yet 
she had herself held almost a monopoly of this iniquitous trade for 
generations. From 1884 to 1846 the British West Indies, by the 
help of a prohibitory tariff against slave-grown sugar, had been 
slowly but surely rebuilding their shattered industry on the basis 
of free labour. In 1846 this differential duty was lowered, and in 
a few years was entirely abolished. These measures threw the British 
markets open to the slave-owning planters of Cuba and Brazil, 
widespread ruin and disaster befeU the British free labour OolonieSi 
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prosperity opened to the slave-owning Spaniards and Poriagnese, 
and the slave trade flourished exceedingly, and what for — sngar a 
trifle cheaper to the British consumer. 

The benefit to negro humanity in general from the Emandpation 
Act of 1884 was absolutely nullified by this abuse of economie 
doctrine. Manifest injustice was wrought to the British West 
Indies, manifest injustice greater still to the cause of progress and 
civilisation in the continents of AMca and America. Within two 
years, fifty of the largest West Indian firms failed, with liabilities of 
over j£6,000,000, and similar disasters overtook the planters of 
Mauritius. For two-and-twenty years the British West Indies were 
forced to carry on their industry under this iniquitous competition. 
No helping hand was given by the Mother Country, and it was only 
through the abolition of slavery in Cuba in 1868 that they were 
once more enabled to compete on fair and equal terms with their 
foreign West-Indian rivals in the sugar markets of the world. 

But now a more serious competitor had arisen in the sugar made 
from beetroot grown in Continental countries, and fostered by a vast 
system of bounties from foreign Governments. 

In 1864 a convention was signed by Belgium, France, Holland 
and Great Britain, in which this clause appears : " In the event of 
bounties being granted in the said countries on the exportation of 
refined sugar, the high contracting parties will be at liberty to come 
to an understanding as to the surtax to be imposed on the importa- 
tion of refined sugars, of and from the said cotmtries." That clause 
means nothing else than the imposition of a countervailing duty. 
When this convention was signed. Lord Palmerston was Prime 
Minister, Earl Bussell Foreign Secretary, and Mr. Gladstone 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. A more distinctly Free Trade 
Cabinet could not be imagined, and in order to secure true free 
trade in sugar they introduced this countervailing clause as afford- 
ing the only practical means of abolishing bounties. This conven- 
tion, though signed, unfortunately proved a dead letter. 

Eighteen years later, in response to earnest and constant repre- 
sentations from the West Indies during that period, in 1880, a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons was appointed '<to 
examine into " the effect of the European sugar bounties, and to 
report what steps, if any, it is desirable to take in order to obtain 
redress from any evil that may be found to exist." The majority 
Beport of the Committee summed up : " That it is expedient that 
immediate steps be taken to obtain such an alteration of the present 
system as will stop the granting of bounties on sugar, both raw and 
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refined." No practical results followed. The West Indies com- 
manded no votes, and had no representative in Parliament. 

However, worse was to come. Not content with a negative 
policy of non-interference, the Mother Comitry, unwilling to help 
the West Indies herself, positively forbade them, in her own self- 
interest, to help themselves. 

In the year 1885 the United States, to whose markets the opera- 
tion of the sugar bounties had largely driven West Indian sugar, 
adopted the policy of reciprocity in their fiscal legislation, and 
approached our Government with the view of giving our West 
Indian Colonies a free market for their sugar, on condition that 
they, on their side, should make certain reductions in their Customs 
duties on products of the United States imported by them. They 
were willing that any such reductions should also apply to similar 
products coming from the British Empire, but would not agree to 
their extension to foreign countries. 

The duty in the United States on foreign sugar was £10 per 
ton, and the United States made formal proposals to the effect that 
if the British Oovemment would agree to the reductions in these 
specified West Indian Customs duties, they, on their side, would 
admit West Indian sugar duty free into the United States. 

Here surely was an opportunity which should not have been lost. 
The United States were proposing to waive duties on West Indian 
produce amounting to at least £2,000,000 per annum, while the 
reduction of West Indian duties represented an annual loss of only 
about £200,000. It is obvious that such an arrangement would 
have been of enormous advantage to our Colonies. But the proposal 
was rejected by the British Government practically on the ground 
that such an arrangement was contrary to our treaties with Ger- 
many and Belgium — those treaties that were abrogated last year at 
the demand of Canada. 

No wonder at the strong expression of Colonial feeling addressed 
to Lord GranviUe : — 

"These proposals," to quote the memorial, "are rejected by Her 
Majesty's Government, mainly on the ground of treaties between England 
and the very countries whose bounties are driving West Indian produce 
out of British markets, treaties in the negotiation of which our Colonies 
had no part, as to which they have never been in any way consulted, and 
from which they have never derived, and are never likely to derive, the 
slightest benefit. 

"The action of Her Majesty's Government in regard to foreign 
bounties, and now again on the question of a commercial treaty with the 

m2 
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United States, brings prominently to notice the fact that cm a qtiettionof 
the utmost practioal importance to the Colonies, their interests are 
deliberately sacrificed to forms and theories devoid of application ; and 
hence those Colonies have the mortification of feeling that the only bar to 
their progress and prosperity lies in their connection with a country in 
which all their loyalty and affection are centred.*' 

It was pointed oat that the treaties with Germany and Belgium 
had not been allowed to stand in the way of a treaty, similar to the 
one proposed, between Canada and the United States, which had 
lasted for ten years without any protest either from Belgium or 
Germany. But in spite of all the West Indies could urge, the treaty 
was rejected. No wonder that the late Mr. W. E. Forster sud, 
at a deputation to Lords Granville and Derby : '< The hardship in 
this case is amazing. The case becomes hard beyond precedent 
because they are injured in every way." 

However, in 1888 the question of abolition came once more 
within the sphere of practical politics. A convention of all the 
Powers concerned was called by Her Majesty's Government, and 
after lengthy deliberations, the abolition of bounties was agreed to 
by Great Britain, Germany, Austria, Belgium, Spain, Italy, the 
Netherlands and Bussia. This convention contained a danae 
known as the penal clause, by which power was given to the high 
contracting parties to exclude or penalise by a countervailing duty 
bounty-fed sugar. It seemed as if at length the object for which so 
many successive British Governments had been striving would be 
achieved. However, the false cry of dear sugar was at once raised 
in England, and the opposition of theorists and partisans succeeded 
in wrecking the measure, and in perpetuating the rankest follies of 
protection, to the great injury of our Home and Colonial sugar 
industry. In 1892 Germany legislated for the gradual abolition of 
the bounties, and their extinction in 1896 ; but in that year the 
German beet-growers, finding themselves unable to compete at the 
prices then ruling, persuaded their Government to double the former 
bounties, and then the jealousy of Austria, Belgium, Holland, 
and France compelled them each '^ to go one better " than the 
other, till now we find France giving a direct bounty of £6 is. 
per ton of refined sugar, equal to 56 per cent, on the gross value. 
It is evidently impossible for individual British planters to compete 
against the exchequers of foreign Governments. But the results ol 
the bounty system are two-fold. It is not only the actual bounty 
now given diat oppresses the British West Indian induatry, but 
fdso the ftbsolate uncertainty as to the amount of the boontjr in 
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ihe fature, and so long as it remains practically in the power of 
ihe Oerman Chancellor, by doubling the bounty on beet, to shut 
down the cane industry throughout the world, so long will that 
capital be withheld which is ready to flow into the cane industry 
when it is settled on a sound commercial basis. 

In 1895 a new life seemed to come to the Colonial Office — ^the 
Bight Hon. Joseph Chamberlain had accepted the post of Colonial 
Secretary of State, and the expectations of Colonists were raised. 
They felt that, as so often before in British politics, with the crisis the 
man had arrived to grapple with it. Urgent memorials and petitions 
were sent home from all the West Indian Colonies, and these were 
no longer pigeon-holed. In a communication from the Colonial Office 
to the Treasury Mr. Chamberlain, in his now famous minute, after 
describing the serious condition of all the West Indies, wrote : *' Mr. 
Chamberlain is not prepared, as Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
to accept the responsibility of allowing matters to take their course, 
and to acquiesce in the policy of non-intervention hitherto pursued 
in regard to the bounties,*' and in January, 1897, he despatched a 
singularly able commission to the West Indies, consisting of Sir 
Henry Norman as Chairman, with Sir David Barbour and Sir 
Edward Grey. 

They unanimously report, firstly : That the products of the sugar- 
cane still form 75 per cent, of the total West Indian exports 
(excluding Jamaica, and gold from British Guiana), in spite of 
prices having fallen over 50 per cent, in the last fifteen years ; that 
sugar is still the staple on which the West Indies depend ; that the 
industry is now threatened with what is practically " equivalent to 
extinction " in the immediate future, and that, with its extinction 
must come the time when it will be ^' impossible for some, perhaps 
the greater number of them, to provide, without external aid, for 
their own government and administration.*' 

Secondly : The cause of this deplorable prospect ? " Increased 
competition aU the world over, but in a special degree the compe- 
tition of beet sugar produced under a system of bounties.*' 

Thirdly : The remedy. The rehabilitation of the sugar industry 
is the " only one that would completely avert the dangers threatened.*' 
"The absmdonment of the bounty system by the Continental 
nations wotdd be the best immediate remedy, and would probably 
enable a large portion of the sugar-cane cultivation to be carried 
on successfully.'* For the land is as good as ever it was; the 
planters thoroughly understand their business, and in those places 
where improved processes of manufacture have not been introduced, 
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it 18 due not to lack of initiative and enterprise, but to the paraljoa 
of credit and confidence inflicted by the bounties. They farther 
find that there is only one remedy which can adequately cure the 
evils complained of— viz., the abolition of the bounty system. 
Moreover, not only is the Mother Country under special moral 
obligations, both to her own sons over the sea and to the negro 
labouring classes, who must depend for generations to come on the 
presence of the white man in their midst, to prevent their reversion, 
at best, to the semi-barbarism existing in our Virgin islands, at 
worst, to the present sad condition of Hayti, but she has also for 
years past been reaping great benefit from precisely that set of 
circumstances which has been a factor in bringing the West Indies 
to the verge of serious disaster. This advantage the Oommissioners 
in one sentence, which goes to the root of the whole matter, 
unanimously and emphatically state is "too dearly purchased by 
the injury which it inflicts on a limited class — viz.. Her Majesty's 
West Indian and other subjects dependent on the sugar industry." 

There would seem to be but one possible conclusion ; but no, Sir 
Henry Norman alone has the courage to press the premises on 
which he and his colleagues are unanimously agreed to their logical 
conclusion. Sir Edward Grey and Sir David Barbour refuse to 
follow their Chairman in recommending the only real remedy- 
active intervention— on the grounds that it would constitute a 
departure from the settled policy of the United Kingdom, and 
that it would be " unwise to open on this issae so large a contro- 
versy, which may possibly spread so far, and lead to a war of 
tariffs," thus avowedly advocating the principles of surrender and 
repudiation — surrender of British interests to the fiscal attacks of 
foreign Governments, and repudiation of the Mother's obligation 
to her **sons of the blood" over the sea. 

A policy of homoeopathic doles and loans is recommended, a poUcy 
which they openly confess is irrelevant as a remedy, and must 
involve years of experiment and costly expenditure (far exceeding 
the half-miUion sterling they specify), with only a doubtful chance 
of success. In the words of Sir Henry Norman, " The tenor of 
the evidence, the conclusions of the Report, and the paper of Dr. 
Morris, than whom there is no higher authority on West Indian 
production, must satisfy anyone that it is impossible to expect that 
any industry, or industries, can within any reasonable time replace 
sugar, whether as affording employment and subsistence to the 
people, or as enabling revenue to be raised to maintain the adminis- 
tration. Even if these alternative industries succeed in the course 
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of time, It IB diffictdt to believe that they will completely replace 
sugar, or that it will be possible to raise anything like the present 
reyenne, or to maintain the existing population, taking all the 
Colonies together, in a condition of ordinary comfort." It is 
needless for me to emphasise the gravity of these conclusions, which 
have evidently so strongly impressed themselves on the mind of 
Sir Henry Norman, who alone of the Commissioners has had 
experience and responsibility as a Governor. No doubt, with the 
bounties abolished, some of their recommendations would be of 
great benefit to the West Indies, especially the suggestions with 
regard to economy of administration and the organisation of a 
department of Botanic stations. This latter opens a vista of 
great possibiUties. But absolutely the only course to be of the 
least value to the West Indies must be : (1) Put the sugar industry 
on the sound basis of free competition ; (2) develop minor industries 
and economise administration. 

Then as to the value of the objections urged by the two dis- 
sentient Commissioners ? *' Active intervention is contrary to the 
settled policy of the United Kingdom." Have Sir David Barbour 
and Sir Edward Grey forgotten that successive Governments have 
for thirty-five years made it their settled policy to try to secure the 
abolition of these bounties ? Why is it that these negotiations have 
been fruitless ? Only because, to quote Lord Salisbury, *< asking us 
to go into negotiations when we are absolutely bound to propose 
no countervailing duty is imposing upon us a harder task than 
Pharaoh's task-masters ever imposed. What is the use of your 
going to foreign Powers under these conditions ? Do you imagine 
that supplication, or preaching, or exhortation, or lectures on 
political economy will affect their policy ? If it is the pleasure of 
the people of this country to give to the Foreign Office the power of 
saying this : Unless you are able to find some means^ of alleviating 
this, which we conceive to be an injury, it is in our power, and 
we shall exercise that power, of raising a countervailing duty — if 
a negotiator were able to go into negotiations with that message, 
I hare no doubt the negotiations would assume a satisfactory 

At the invitation of Belgium, negotiations are now being 
conducted for a Conference of the European sugar-producing 
Powers, with the object of the abolition of the bounties. It is pretty 
well known that Belgium, the Netherlands, Germany and Austria 
are desirous of attaining this end, and France appears to be the 
only Power that wishes to hold out. As in 1888, it depends upon 
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this oonnirj to join with all the other ooontries of Europe in 
obtaining free trade in sugar by compelling France to give up her 
obnoxious system. Will our leaders have the courage to apply 
Lord Salisbury's maxims and prove to the world that England is 
prepared to insist on the policy t)f maintaining '* the open door " under 
free trade conditions, not only to British citizens in Chinese and 
African markets, but to British citizens in British markets* 

I think I have already shown that, whatever minor industries 
may flourish in the West Indies, the sugar industry must, for many 
years, be a vital necessity to them, that the depression they are 
suffering from is due to the action of foreign export bounties. 
Again, that a countervailing duty or prohibition of bounty-fed sugar 
is the only means to effect the abolition of the bounties, and that 
it wotdd be only labour wasted and time thrown away for our 
Government to join any convention for the abolition of bounties, 
unless they enter the convention prepared, if necessary, to agree 
to a penal clause. 

The next question for us to consider is : Can the West Indies 
hold their own in a free trade market ? In other words, can the 
West Indies hold their own against other sugar-producing countries 
as regards cost of production? Many wild statements have 
appeared lately in the Press, stating that, bounties or no bounties, 
the West Indies must go to the wall. In the appendices of the 
commissioners' Beport will be found a very carefully compiled 
comparison of the cost of production on typical estates in Germany, 
Egypt and the West Indies. It appears from these returns that 
the estate of the Colonial Company in British Guiana can show 
the lowest figure. The returns from the Daira Sanieh in Egypt 
give £9. ISs.f Korbisdorf in Germany £9. Gs, Sd., the Colonial 
Company in British Guiana £S. Ids. id., as the cost per ton. 
Speaking from an intimate knowledge of Barbados, I have no 
doubt that with large modem central factories, the cost per ton in 
Barbados would be less than in British Guiana, where heavy ex- 
penses are necessarily incurred, such as the high cost of staff and 
labour, hospitals, drainage, etc., which would not apply in Barbados* 

Now in regard to European beet sugar, the cost per ton at 
Eorbisdorf is well below the general average of German factories. 
Many signs show that the cost of production in Austria is higher, 
while that in France is notoriously far higher. In feice of these 
figures it is impossible to doubt that the West Indies could more 
than hold their own in free competition with their beet rivals on 
the Continent. 
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Seocmdly, as against the other cane-growing oonntries, there are 
isolated estates in Cuba which are perhaps more rich and fertile 
than any in the British West Indies ; but if in times past the free 
labour British West Indies held their own against slave-owning 
Ouba, they can certainly hold their own against her in a free trade 
market, quite apart from the fact that it will take Cuba many 
years to recover industrially from her present political dissensions. 
Portions, again, of Hawaii, and certain estates on the east coast of 
Java* appear to be very productive. Java newspapers, however, 
draw a dark picture of the planters' lot and their prospects in 
the near future. Estimating the number of sugar estates in 
that island at 200, the result is the forecast that, as matters now 
stand, eighteen estates will make a small profit, twenty-eight will 
just pay expenses, while the remaining 154 will suffer loss. The 
countries also of the Far East, with their silver standard, have an 
undoubted advantage over their gold-using rivals in the West. 
But against this is to be weighed the extra freight to Western 
markets. 

In New South Wales sugar is in a perilous position, as the 
fiscal policy of the Government, in gradually removing its protec- 
tive duties, will render its maintenance very difficult. We find 
also that, in both Mauritius and Queensland, the boimty-fed beet 
sugar is driving them out of the markets of India and Australia, 
which have hitherto been their monopoly, and averted from them 
the disastrous competition which has overtaken the West Indies in 
the free markets of the world. 

It is thus seen that beetroot sugar aided by bounties is destroy- 
ing the cane-sugar industry in all the free markets of the world, 
and that in a very short while, unless bounties are abolished. Great 
Britain will depend entirely on foreign Continental countries for her 
supply of sugar. We may fairly say that among tropical countries 
there are none more suitable for the cultivation of the cane than the 
British West Indian Colonies, alike from the climatic conditions, 
fertility of soil, proximity to the world's best markets, and the 
inherited aptitude of the population both in the agricultural and 
manufacturing operations connected with the industry ; and in this 
paper I have dealt only with the West Indies, but it must be 
remembered that this question of the abolition of bounties is not 
one concerning the West Indian Colonies alone, but is also one of 
rapidly increasing importance to all the vast cane sugar-producing 
Colonies of the Empire, and the important home refining industries 
of Great Britain herself. 
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The question the Govemment has now, I submit, and at onoei to 
decide is, are the British refineries and the British sugar-produoing 
(Colonies to be allowed to enjoy their legitimate share in the great 
sugar trade of the world ? Are our vast tropical Colonies all over the 
world to be debarred from the growth and manufacture of the crop 
which circulates the most capital and employs the most labour ? 
Is our refining industry, which should be so vast, to disappear 
altogether ? Is the British &rmer toibe forbidden to grow beetroot 
for sugar only because he is a Briton. Let me conclude by a few 
quotations from the most eminent statesmen who have studied this 
question. Mr. Gladstone has said : 

" My desire is that the British consumer should have both sugar and 
every other commodity at the lowest price at which it can be procured 
without arbitrary favour to any of those engaged in the competition. But 
I cannot regard with favour[any cheapness which is produced by means of 
the concealed subsidies of a foreign State to a particular industry, and 
with the efifect of crippling and distressing capitalists and workmen 
engaged in a lawfol branch of British trade." 

Lord Salisbury has said : 

" That by what has been fairly described as an illegitimate con^iracy 
we are driven out of the industry of our own markets.*' 

Mr. Bitchie says : 

** I venture to think free trade is a circulation of conunodities at their 
natural value. What is their natural value? The price of free com* 
petition. A bounty is a violation of free trade. A countervailing duty 
merely re-establishes the principle of free competition, which I venture to 
think is the true principle of free trade." 

Sir Henry Norman has said : 

** There seems to be no measure except the imposition of countervailing 
duties which is likely to save a considerable group of British Colonies 
from serious disaster, or prevent obligations £&lling on the Mother 
Country, which will be very onerous and very difficult to meet in a 
satisfactory manner." 

Mr. Chamberlain says : 

" Now Her Majesty's Govemment think it to be their duty to try to 
find a remedy for this state of things. They believe that it is a crying 
injustice, and that the British people are generous enough and just 
enough not to wish to make a profit at the expense ci thdr USkm 
subjects." 
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In the £em^ of all these plainly expressed opinions, will Her 
Majesty's Oovemment give up the old poUcy of apathy and in- 
difference for one of initiation and resolution, or will they, like so 
many Goyemments before them, stop their ears to the cry from 
their sugar Colonies for justice — fob justice aiid fbee tbade ? 

The Paper was illustrated with lime-light i>iews of the scenery ^ 
pvilic buildings, dc., of the West Indian Colonies. 

DiSOUSSIOK. 

Mr. Nevilb Lubbock : Connected as I am with the West Indiesi 
I have naturally listened with great interest to Mr. Carrington's 
paper, and knowing as I do something of the past and present 
history of those Colonies, I think I may congratulate him on the 
ability and moderation with which he has set their story before us. 
With regard to the old story of the abolition of the slave trade, I 
may mention a circumstance related to me by the late Bishop of 
British Guiana, who died at a very old age a few years ago, and 
who yery well remembered that period. He told me that although 
the British Parliament voted sixteen miUions of money for freeing 
the slaves, not one penny piece of that money ever found its way 
to the West Indies ; it was used up in paying off mortgages held 
by English bankers and capitalists in the West India estates. 
Coming to the present state of the West Indies, I think you 
will agree that the question is practically the sugar bounty 
question ; the Beport of the Boyal Commissioners made that 
abundantiy clear. In connection with this Commission I would say 
that the West Indian Colonies owe a great debt of gratitude to Sir 
Henry Norman for the part which, as chairman, he took in that 
matter. They recognise also to the full the industry and pains 
which Sir David Barbour and Sir Edward Grey devoted to the 
subject, but they think that the premises and arguments of 
those two gentiemen do not warrant the conclusion at which they 
arrived ; while, on the other hand, they do think that the facts 
warranted the conclusion at which Sir Henry Norman arrived, and 
they feel indebted to him, as I have said, for the pluck he showed 
in not being afraid to tell the British public that a countervailing 
duty is the only remedy. This is a large question, and I shall only 
touch on one or two points, on which I think there is great mis- 
conception in this country. The first is that of '* settled policy," 
^hioh is raised by Sir D. Barbour and Sir E. Grey. Now the 
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abolition of bounties has for the last thirty-five years been the main 
object of every Qovemment ; therefore, so far as abolition of the 
bounties goes, no disturbance of settled policy is involved. If we 
have a settled policy at all, surely that policy is jEree trade. Can it 
be contended that we have free trade in sugar ? Sugar is protected 
by Foreign Governments in our English markets, and what we are 
asking is that free trade should be restored. To say that that is 
contrary to settled policy seems to me quite absurd. But there is 
another point. It may be said, '' Oh, yes, but countervailing duties 
are contrary to settled policy." I woidd point out, on the contrary, 
that they have formed a part of our settled policy for the last fifty 
years. These duties exist on spirits, cigars, and on chicory. 
British spirits, when they are manufactured in this country, are 
subjected to an excise duty of 10$. 6d. the proof gallon. Foreign 
and Colonial spirits have to pay a duty of 10$. lOd. The reason 
officially given for this difference is that 4:d, is a countervailing 
duty to neutralise the disadvantages which our distillers are sup- 
posed to be under by the Excise regulations. I do not know what 
may be the case with regard to foreign spirits, but I do know, as 
regards West Indian spirits, that they are manu&ctared under 
regulations every bit as strong as British regulations, and therefore 
we claim that the extra tax is unfair, particularly in view of the 
fact that the Colonial spirits have to pay a heavy freight. What 
we think is that in this matter the Empire should be treated as a 
whole. That is one instance of countervailing duty. I need not 
allude further to the duties on chicory and cigars, which are im- 
posed in order to place the English producer on an equality wi^ 
the foreign competitor. Therefore the principle of a countervailing 
duty to restore equality has been recognised as part of our settled 
poUcy. The next point on which there has been great miscon- 
ception is this. It is constantly stated we are gaining by these 
bounties. What I shall show is that, so far from gaining, 
we are losing heavily. I was reading lately the Report of the 
Boyal Commission to see whether they had feJlen into this errors 
but I found they had not. They state that the British consumer is 
benefiting by the bounties, but they do not say the country is 
benefited. But while the consumer is benefiting to a certain 
extent, the country, we say, is losing to a far larger extent. I think 
Sir Henry Norman will agree that the general impression of the 
three Boyal Commissioners was that the bounties reduce the price 
of sugar by about £1 per ton. Now our consumption is a little under 
1,500,000 tons, so that on this estimate we are gaining £1,500,000. 
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Now what do we lose? In the first place, these bounties have 
destroyed a very large portion of our refining trade ; it is estimated 
ihat bat for these bounties we should be refining 600,000 tons 
more than we do at present. The oost of refining sugar here 
amounts to about £2 a ton, so that in that one item there is a 
loss of £1,200,000 to the working classes of this country. The 
next largest item is that afiecting our engineers. At the meeting 
of the London Chamber of Commerce the other day, at which a 
resolution was passed condemning these bounties, one of our 
engineers told us he estimated that within the last ten or fifteen 
years his firm alone had lost work to the extent of one million 
sterling owing to these bounties. My own estimate is that 
our engineers are losing anything from half a million to a 
million a year ; but putting the figure at half a million you are 
well within the mark. Then, there are the bag-makers, the 
manure-makers, the harness-makers, who had a large trade 
with the cane-producing countries. I think I may safely put this 
down at another quarter of a million. Then there is the shipping 
industry. The great bulk of the beetroot sugar comes from 
Antwerp or Hamburg, and pays a very small freight. The cane 
sugar comes from a greater distance and pays a high freight. 
There is no doubt the loss to our shipowners under that head must 
be very large, and I should say £250,000 is well within the mark. 
Again, experiments have proved that but for these bounties, sugar 
could be produced in England. Adding all these things together, you 
will find that for this £1,500,000 of gain, the country is losing about 
£8,000,000 at the very least. There is one question which has not 
been touched upon, and that is, what would be the result of the ruii^ 
of the sugar industry to the West Indies ? I have given the matter 
a good deal of thought, and although I cannot name any very definite 
sum (it depends partly how rapidly that destruction ti^es place, and 
on a variety of other considerations), yet I do not think if I were 
offered a contract to pay the whole oost for £10,000,000 1 should 
accept it. Directly or indirectly the ruin of this industry will, I 
believe, cost this country something like that sum. I do not think 
any Minister dare go to the House of Commons and tell them that 
that is going to be the result of inaction. It was, I think, because 
Mr. Chamberlain felt the results of inaction would be so intensely 
serious that he got this Commission to report on the condition of 
things. The one hope of the West Indies, I might almost say the 
forlorn hope of the West Indies, is in Mr. CbambdUain, and I 
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venture to believe myself he is not the man to leave the Coloniefl 
in the lurch in this time of their distress. 

Mr. W. F. Lawbence, M.P. : It is only within the last few days 
that I received the gratifying announcement from the Secretary of 
the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce that that important body had 
by resolution desired the abolition of these bounties. That is a 
very great step for it to take, proceeding, as it does, from a 
thoroughly free trade body. It is a matter of history that the city 
of Liverpool rose from being a very modest community entirely 
owing to its connection with the West Indies. All last century, 
and well into this, the great trade of Liverpool was with those 
Colonies, and I venture to think, at a time when we are endeavour- 
ing to find new markets in other parts of the world, we should be 
making a great mistake in neglecting the old ones. Her M%jesty*s 
Government have produced the first instalment of their plan. It 
would be quite premature for us to discuss that plan while so few 
of the details are before us, but I think we may endeavour to guide 
public opinion as to what is the only true and satisfEictory remedy 
for this serious condition of things. Mr. Carrington has urged 
what as a matter of fact the Commissioners have themselves urged, 
that the sugar industry must be supported if these islands are to 
prosper. It is not the case that the islands are in any sense im- 
pecunious or distressful through circumstances arising from them- 
selves ; they have plenty of enterprise, and capital has never been 
lacking if only they were confident that it would meet with its 
proper return. That return would have followed if only the fiscal 
system of Continental countries had not defeated the hopes that 
were so reasonably entertained. What I am afraid is that, owing 
to partial knowledge of the circumstances and the comparative 
cheapness of the remedy, some people may be found to advocate 
merely the creation of minor industries. I have some knowledge 
of the minor industries, and also of the great industry of sugox pro- 
ducing in Jamaica. I am not in the least one of those who would 
disparage the cultivation of these minor industries, but what I 
would wish to emphasise is that they do not require anything like 
the amount of labour and intelligence which the sugar industry 
requires. A friend of mine in Florida told me he could manage 20 
acres of orange trees pretty well off his own bat, whereas we know 
that sugar cultivation requires, I believe, at least one man to every 
1^ acres. It is practically certain, therefore, that if that industry 
ceases, the distress among the population must be intense. Again, 
what ought to bejthe aim of the Mother Country ? It is certain 
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that if the sugar mdnstry fails, there will be an absence of British 
capital and intelligence, and little by little these ancient Colonies 
will be devoid of those civilising elements which are essential to the 
well-being of the black population. I was very much struck with 
what Mr. Ritchie has pointed out, viz., that what is really at stake 
is not merely the sugar industry, but to a great extent the connec- 
tion of these Colonies with the Mother Country. They are the 
most loyal of Colonists, they must live, and it seems to me we run 
some risk, while endeavouring to promote reciprocity with the 
United States, of alienating these Colonies firom ourselves. It is 
quite obvious if the Mother Country will not treat them f&irly, they 
will look to the neighbouring great Republic, and small blame 
to them. Mr* Carrington quoted the Commissioners* statement 
against the policy of Government intervention in fiscal matters. I 
sabmit that this policy of non-intervention is clearly obsolete. In 
various respects connected with our Colonial Government, and 
also in connection with our Government at home, Her Majesty's 
Government have, in fact, of late years, taken a new departure. It 
is high time that we should cast aside trammels which might have 
been very well fifty or sixty years ago, but which are not suited to 
the present time. We, who are interested in the West Indies, must 
remember that we are a small number, while people " in the street " 
are very numerous and very ignorant on this question. It behoves 
us who know this subject, and are attached to this part of the world, 
to go out and spread ttie light amongst those who are either too 
busy or are too interested in other matters to think of the sufferings 
of their fellow-subjects beyond the seas. 

Mr. Hbnbt J. JouBDAiN, C.M.G. : Somewhat unexpectedly 
called upon to address you this evening, my remarks will be very 
briei It is with the greatest pleasure that I have listened to the 
very interesting description we have just heard of the West Indian 
Colonies of the Empire, and, connected as I have been with the 
sugar producing Colony of Mauritius for the last forty years, I should 
be ashamed of myseU if I sat still and did not offer to Mr. 
Carrington the sincere thanks of that Colony for the very admirable 
manner in which he has laid before us the great hardships under 
which the sugar producing Colonies labour through this iniquitous 
system of foreign bounties. So much has of late been written and 
spoken on the subject of these bounties, and the prejudice thereby 
caused to the British sugar industries, that there is Uttle to add, and 
by saying much on the subject to-night I should risk being termed a 
plagiarist, especially after the admirable and exhaustive speech of Mr. 
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Labbook. There is only one point which, so far as I remember, has 
not been alluded to. It has been said outside that we are fighting 
for protection. Now, I think that we, the West India Oommittee, 
the Anti-Bounty League, and others, have successfully exposed the 
hollowness of that assertion ; we have shown most dearly that all 
we ask is free trade in sugar. We want a free market for our own 
produce in our own markets. I think that point has been bo far 
settled, that some of those who were our strongest opponents are at 
last wavering, while many others have come over to our side. U 
has been said that great hardship would be inflicted upon the 
biscuit, jam, and sweetmeat industries of this country by the 
adoption of the countervailing duties we propose should be enacted. 
Oan this assertion really be serious ? When you come to consider 
how little sugar^ — pure sugar—- enters into the composition of sweet- 
meats, what difference would, say, a farthing a pound increase in the 
price of sugar make in the manuJEactunng cost of the pennyworth 
of sweets sold in the streets ? It is too ridiculous, and I say to 
those gentlemen who complain that this would be to them a serioua 
matter — << What tremendous profits you must have been making in 
the last few years, whilst the cane sugar-producing Colonies and the 
British refiners have been suffering under this iniquitous system, 
and the price of sugar has been so unduly depressed ; surely your 
profits for the last few years will compensate you for a good many 
years to come.*' I think we ought really, as Englishmen, to look at 
this matter from a higher point of view. Is it to be said, at the 
dosing years of the nineteenth century, that for the sake of buying 
our chocolate or sweetoieats a little bit cheaper, we are to allow 
these islands, some of the brightest jewels in the Imperial crown, 
to lapse into savagery or dse seek protection under another flag ? 
What would posterity say of us ? I venture to hope there is still 
enough patriotism I^ in the British people to say << No " to such a 
proceeding. I was particularly struck the other day by being 
stopped at the railway station by a man who came up to me and 
said, ** Sir, I want to thank you for what I heard you say the other 
day on this question of sugar bounties." He turned out to be a 
guard on the London and North- Western Bailway. He said, " I 
heard you speak at that meeting. I and my mates have ofben heard 
talk of this question, but we never knew anything about it before." 
Of course we would rather pay a trifle more for the little sugar 
we coneume than that England should lose her Oolonies or tiie 
foreigner crush our British refiners. As to the real bearing, an 
example like that showed me that we ought to set to work in 
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this matter, and educate the masses on this question. There may 
be some jam producer here to-night whose corns I am treading 
on, but I venture to hope that he will agree that it is much 
better to make a little less on his jam, than that this state of 
things should go on. If a continuance of the present system of 
bounties is to be tolerated, I warn him his day is to come. We 
know that recently, under the auspices of one of the largest 
chocolate makers in France, a movement was set on foot for asking 
the Government to allow them to manufacture chocolate and sweet- 
meats in bond and send them over here. They say, " You give an 
export bounty on sugar ; give us this export bounty on the sugar 
we export in the form of chocolate and other sweets." There is no 
doubt that if the bounty system is to be continued, some such con- 
cession will sooner or later be adopted in favour of the trade on the 
continent, and then these opponents of ours will have to suffer. 
With these few observations I beg leave to tender to Mr. 
Carrington my best thanks on behalf of Mauritius for his excellent 
paper, and the able manner in which he has treated this question of 
Foreign Sugar Bounties. 

Colonel ViOTOB Milwabd, M.P. : I wish first of all to thank 
Mr. Carrington for his admirable paper, which deserves to be a text- 
book on this subject. That there is a great deal of interest taken 
in this country on the subject, no one can doubt, and I may 
mention that in the course of three months I received from one of 
the newspaper cutting agencies no fewer tban 419 extracts that 
have been taken from English newspapers relating to this question. 
I sometimes feel as if I should like to galvanise into life again Mr. 
Cobden, Mr. Bright, and Mr. YilUers, and ask them whether the 
free trade which we now see is really the thing which they meant 
to promote ; whether they really intended tbat every Continental 
nation should shut its doors to us, except on the payment of large 
import duties, and should use the very money which they collect 
from our manu&ctures in import duty, in order to levy unfair 
competition against us in our own islands ; whether, in foct, they 
have any right to use their State money to prevent English people 
supplying English people and sub j ects of the Crown with British goods, 
but I am afraid that that wish will not be gratified. There are just 
two or three points I would like to emphasise. The first is, that the 
sugar policy is dictated not by Continental nations as a whole, and not 
by one nation, but by a very small section of agriculturists who live 
in the north of France. The other Continental nations wish to give 
up these bounties, which are a great loss to them, but the agricultur- 
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ists of the sugar-producing districts in the stretch of country betwe^ i 
Paris and Calais are receiving millions of money from their Govern- I 
ment in the shape of bounty, and these are the men who dictate to 
the world what the sugar policy of the world shall be. Further, I 
would like to make it clear that France is not a customer that 
we need particularly bow down to, because year after year she is 
becoming a smaller purchaser of our produce, while we take more wid 
more of hers. The exports from the United Kingdom to France in 
1882 amounted to £29,000,000, and in 1896 to £20,000,000, while 
the imports from France into the United Kingdom in 1882 were 
£89,000,000, and in 1896, £60,000,000, so that whUe in 1882 the 
balance of trade between us and France was £10,000,000 against us, the 
balance in 1896 was £80,000,000. I can understand you showing 
some deference to a large customer, but I cannot understand why 
such deference should be shown to a country which is taking less and 
less of our produce, and conferring smaller and smaller benefits on 
our population. There is only one other point ; that is, that we 
ought never to forget that the West Indies are governed by us ; that 
we have a veto upon the whole of their legislation, and that they 
have no representation in our House of Commons. I wish to good- 
ness the country would give them twenty Irish members to repre- 
sent them in the British House of Commons. I would undertake 
that their grievances would soon be heard and abated. I maintain 
that we ought to deal with our Colonies with generosity and with 
sympathy, and even go beyond what they ask, for the very reason 
that we govern them from the distance. Above all, we should not 
pursue a policy that will lay us open to the reproach that, as has 
been said in the paper of a former period in the history of these 
islands, we won the West Indies by British arms, and lost them by 
British diplomacy. 

Mr. C. J. Cbosfield : Speaking from the refiners' point of view, 
the matter resolves itself into this : that the bounty which is given 
on the refined sugar exported from Continental countries is the 
thing that ruins us. I think I may say, without fear of contra- 
diction, that we English refiners are quite capable of holding our 
own against any fair competition that can be brought against us. 
The fact that we still refine some 600,000 tons per annum, 
in spite of the bounty competition, which has destroyed one 
large branch of the trade, and is gradually undermining the remain- 
ing part, proves, I think, that we can hold our own under fair con- 
ditions. We have to fight an unfair competition, and surely we 
can be trusted to fight a fair one. The amount of the additional 
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bounty on refined sugar may be put at about 10s. a ton, that is to 
say, 6d. a hundredweight. Now that is a large sum to the refiner, 
who, under fair conditions, would have refined 600,000 tons, 
more than they are doing. This would mean some ;£dOO,000 
divided amongst them, but when you come to think of what this 
6^. a hundredweight is to the consumer, you will see that it is 
a fraction which he could never feel in his grocer's bill ; it is so 
small that it comes to practically nothing, say id, per head per 
annum, taking the consumption of sugar at 84 lbs. per head per 
annum. That perhaps is what our friends, the jam-makers, think 
they are getting. I do not think they are getting it all, because it 
is not necessary always for our competitors in Europe to give us that 
6d. They have only to give up just as much as wiU undersell us, 
and perhaps l^d. of the 6d. would be quite sufficient for them to 
take our markets away ; so that the jam trade may possibly deriver 
a benefit of 1^^. a hundredweight from the sugar they use, and, as 
some of our friends have reminded us, their jam is not all sugar. I 
should like to take this opportunity of thanking Mr. Garrington for 
his very able paper ; it is of the greatest possible interest, and I 
believe that the dissemination of the information which he has 
given cannot fail to do good. 

Colonel AiiEXANDEB Man, C.M.G. : I do not propose to take up the 
time of the meeting by going over matters that have been already 
dealt with by preceding speakers, but there are one or two points I 
would like to mention with special, reference to the West India 
Colonies I know best — Trinidad and Tobago. I cannot do better 
than take as my text some words in the opening paragraph of 
Mr. Carrington's most able paper. He speaks of this Institute as 
the "centre for the expression of Colonial feeling " — that is to say, 
as I understand it, a centre from which the feeling of the Colonies 
goes out all over the Empire. Well, let me mention two matters 
on which, I think, our British people require to be educated. In 
this connection, I lately had the opportunity of speaking before 
a Chamber of Commerce, and in the pourparlers which took place 
previously I was astonished to find what an amoimt of. ignorance 
people, otherwise well-informed, seem to labour under as to the exact 
position of things in the West Indies. I was constantly met by 
the assertion, '* Oh, the West Indian Colonies don't help themselves, 
they don't take the means they might to better their position. They 
are old-fashioned people who won't march with the times, and use the 
best modem appliances and so on." I had the honour of saying before 
an audience, which I am glad to say applauded my statement, that all 
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this was wrong. Mr. Oarringion tells us in his paper that ** both 
British Guiana and Trinidad can boast the most modem methods 
of sugar manu£ftoture. The planters have had to meet the lack of 
labour and other disadvantages by introducing the most perfect pro- 
cesses and the most expensive and powerful machinery.*' Just so. 
And, besides this, they had shown that the men out there are 
second to none in energy and go-a-headism. Another point on 
which there is misapprehension is this. People at home say that if 
the West Indian planters cannot make sugar pay, they should follow 
the example of Ceylon and try something else ; and that is a senti- 
ment which, especially in the north of Scotland, appeals to many, 
because people from Uiat quarter own and work a great deal of the 
land in Ceylon. It is well known, I presume, to nearly everyone 
here, that when the staple product of that eastern island failed, its 
proprietors turned to tea. But the case is an entirely different case 
to the sugar question in the West Indies. In the case of Ceylon it 
was not the market that failed, but the article grown ; nature 
simply refused to yield her fruits in due season. In the case of 
the West Indies it was the market that failed, and this through 
artificial causes. Again, people say, " What about minor industries ? 
Surely in a tropical country, if your staple product fails, you could 
turn to other things — cocoa, coffee, spices and what not." It is 
true that in some of the islands you could grow these things — in all, 
perhaps, a little^ But the question of growing them as staple 
commodities for a market or markets depends on the configuration 
of the land, and on other conditions. Each island has its own 
characteristics; although these so-called minor products could 
certainly be grown in many, they would not be grown in all, or to 
an extent which would justify us in putting any one of them in the 
place of sugar. I say emphatically with regard to Trinidad, fertile 
as the island is — diversified as it is — with large districts capable of 
growing magnificent cocoa and as fine coffee as ever Ceylon pro- 
duced, to mention nothing else, that still the larger part of its 
area is &r better adapted for cane farming than for other tropical 
husbandry. In conclusion, I venture to express my humble opinion 
that it is hopeless to expect those lovely islands to prosper under any 
conditions so long as they are crushed by being practically excluded 
from their natural markets. 

Mr. C. S. DicKEN, C.M.G. (Acting Agent-General for Queensland): 
It has been with the greatest pleasure that I have heard this paper 
from Mr. Garrington about the West Indies. These are Colonies 
with which I am totally unacquainted, and therefore I should not 
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have ventured to take any part in this discnssion, had it not have 
been that at the end of his paper he says that the Oolony of Queens- 
land is being driven out of the market of India and Australia by 
bounty-fed beet sugar. From this it may be inferred that the sugar 
industry of Queensland is languishing, and as that would be an 
erroneous impression, I think I should explain the present state of 
things. For the last four or five years we have been working in 
Queensland under " The Sugar Works Guarantee Act.*' At the 
time that Act was first introduced, sugar was producing something 
like jf 8 or £4 a ton more than now ; but even at the present rate, 
with the capital which has been expended under this co-operative 
system, in the most improved kind of machinery, the production is 
brought down to such an economic state, that at these new mills, 
which are capable of producing from 2,000 to 6,000 tons, sugar can 
be manufactured at about £8 a ton. The refiners purchase under 
agreements the raw sugars from the manufacturers, giving a certain 
bonus according to the quality. This sugar, I imderstand from 
reports, will perhaps yield to the manufacturer something like 
£8 15$. to £9 25. 6(2. per ton. Therefore, although there is not the 
profit to be made from sugar production there was a few years ago, 
still there is profit to be made and good interest paid on capital in- 
vested. We must remember that in Germany and in other Conti- 
nental countries they are producing sugar at a cost of about £9 10s, 
a ton, and allowing an export boimty of 25$. a ton, this enables 
them to sell their sugar at ;^8 5$. a ton. I doubt very much, how- 
ever, whether they have been making any profit at that price. If 
they have not, what course is open to them? They must either 
lessen their production, which would mean throwing a good deal of 
land out of beet cultivation, and consequently their mills into 
possible insolvency, or they must extend their markets. In the 
latter event, they may have to go outside Europe, and possibly to 
Australia, where they will come into competition with us. If that 
should be so, and they sent large quantities of sugar to Australia, I 
think it very likely that the Australians will knqw how to take care 
of their beet farmers and cane cultivators, and follow the example 
of America in that respect and put on a countervailing duty. The 
output for the year was over 91,000 tons, but, as I understand a 
largely increased area is being put under cane in all the districts, 
there is a splendid outlook for this year. I am very sorry indeed 
that the Imperial Government did not boldly take the policy recom- 
mended by our Chairman, of countervailing duties, as I believe 
that if they bad done so it would have clinched the bounty nail, and 
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we should have had the whole trade thrown open under fair condi- 
tions. So long as the present state of things goes on, I am sure 
you will have the sympathy of Australians. I thank you for the 
attention you have given to my few remarks. 

Mr. R. S. AsHTON : I was very glad to hear the speech of the 
representative of Queensland (Mr. Dicken), because what fell from 
him neutralised one of the main arguments in the paper. It is 
very important we should remember that we receive large quantities 
of sugar from other British possessions than the West Indies, and if 
you put on countervailing duties, how are you going to deal with the 
cane sugar that comes from Queensland and other parts ? Then, 
again, with regard to Mr. Lubbock's statement, that the sixteen 
millions voted for freeing the slaves in the West Indies went not to 
the planters, but towards paying oflf the mortgages on their estates. 
If trade were good in the old times, how came they to have these 
heavy mortgages on their estates ? I think Mr. Lubbock answered 
himself most completely on that point. I notice that in the Report 
of the Commissioners emphasis is laid on the £Q.ct that some of 
these questions were being advocated by only sectional interests, 
who conceive that the establishment of new industries would be 
detrimental to them ; and I find also, in looking through the Blue 
Book, that important evidence is given by the Bishop of Jamaica, 
who urges that steps should be taken to develop the resources of 
the country in methods suited to the circumstances of the times, 
and especially he insists on the necessity for more scientific know- 
ledge. He says that a stop should be put to predial larceny. The 
collector at Manchester bears testimony to the neglected state of the 
coffee planting. The methods of cultivation are those of one hun- 
dred years ago. Another point to which attention is drawn is that 
so large a part of the West Indian revenue is raised by duties on 
the necessaries of life. If I had time I could show that the revenue 
from Customs constitutes 48 per cent, of the entire revenue, which I 
maintain, as compared with the condition of things elsewhere, for 
example, with 20 per cent, in the United Kingdom and 27 per cent, 
in Australasia, is too large a proportion. I am sure we are all 
sorry that the people should be suffering. I hope the time will 
speedily come when, remembering that necessity is the mother of 
invention, they will raise themselves out of their difficulties. I am 
opposed to countervailing duties. 

Dr. T. E. S. ScHOLEs (Jamaica): It has been stated in the course 
of this evening that the decline of the sugar industry in the West 
Indies began with the equalising of the duties, but what I would 
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desire to point out is that the failure began before that period. It 
begaji long before then, for in Gardner's '' History of Jamaica " we 
read that between 1772 and 1791 estates were greatly embarrassed, 
and that within that period no fewer than 818 estates changed 
hands for that reason. Thus the failure began long before slavery 
was abolished. Then as to the equalising of the duties. I am not 
here to defend the action of the British Government, but I maintain 
there was a very good reason for equalising the duties, which was 
that notwithstanding the privileges given to West Indian sugar, 
those Colonies were unable to supply the British market. There 
seems to be a strange forgetfulness of the fact that even now West 
Indian sugar enjoys a certain bounty. For whilst every species of 
property owned by the people is taxed to its utmost limit, and by an 
indirect tax, the very necessaries of life consumed by them labour 
under this same embargo, the great stretches of estate-lands escap- 
ing with only a partial tax, the tens of thousands of herds, the 
dwellings, the machinery, and every other article imported for the 
use of these establishments, are wholly exempt from fiscal dues. 
It is also the fact that the Government gives a large subsidy for the 
importation of Hindoo labourers. All this runs into thousands of 
pounds a year. Thus the people are taxed to support the sugar 
estates. Another point is as to the condition of the people. It is 
feared that they will lapse into barbarism because the sugar industry 
is in danger of dying out ; but in opposition to that I make the state- 
ment that the natives engaged in the sugar industry are the most 
unprogressive and the most demoralised among the peasantry of the 
West Indies, whilst the most thrifty and energetic are those who had 
forsaken the sugar estates and till their own lands. I would therefore 
xurge that we should endeavour to settle the people on their holdings, 
and that when progress is made in this direction, and the island is 
less dependent upon one industry, these periodic crises will not recur. 
The Chairman (General Sir Henry W. Norman, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., CLE.) : I think we are very much obliged to Mr. Car- 
rington for his valuable paper, which contains much information 
respecting the West Indies well put together, and I would especially 
instance his remarks showing the difference, not only between the 
several Colonies of the West Indies, but between groups of Colonies, 
which is not generally recognised by the English public. We are 
very much obliged to him also for his limelight illustrations, and I 
sincerely trust that what has been said to-night, together with these 
illustrations, will induce a good many of our friends who have not 
yet visited the West Indies to take a trip in one of the excursion 
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steamers, and enjoy the beautiful scenery and the delightful climate 
of the winter months. I think we have received a great deal of 
useful information during the discussion, and I am glad to have 
heard the views of the gentleman from Jamaica who spoke last. 
Of course, I do not agree with all that has been said to-night. My 
views on the general question have been given to the public, and 
they are not changed by anything I have heard since I returned 
from the West Indies. These views are : that the bounties should 
cease, or, if they do not cease, that countervailing duties should be 
imposed. I am glad to see the grant recently proposed in Parlia- 
ment — a grant of what is not after all a very large sum, but which 
will afford material relief in paying off floating deficits of some of 
the poorer islands which are greatly hampering their progress, and 
I am also glad there is to be a sum allotted to enable two of the 
islands, very peculiarly situated, to construct roads and to settle the 
peasantry on land which is at present unproductive. I was rather 
surprised that notice was not taken in the paper of the fact, pro- 
minently alluded to by the last speaker, that long before slavery 
was abolished, and, indeed, in the beginning of this century, a large 
number of estates, notwithstanding the' enormous quantity of sugar 
and rum exported at a price three or four times as much as the 
present, were encumbered, and that there were even then cries of 
depression from these islands. This is not perhaps generally 
known, but my predecessor in the Government of Jamaica prepared 
a careful paper which showed how much the planters were then 
embarrassed and burdened. There has been no allusion made to 
the fact that in the years 1891 and 1892 the United States offered 
to enter into an arrangement with the West Indies, with the entire 
sanction of Her Majesty's Government, to take off a large amount 
of duties which they levied on sugar, in exchange for the remission 
of duties on the other side. That actually came into operation, but 
it only lasted a few months, when the United States brought the 
agreement to a conclusion to the great inconvenience of the West 
Indies. Of course, we know the fiscal policy of the United States is 
not of a very permanent character, and I should be sorry to see the 
WcFt Indies relying too much upon arrangements with that country. 
Nor do I think that the arrangement proposed in 1885, by which, 
in return for a remission of Customs duties by the West Indies of 
£200,000 a year, the United States would sacrifice ten times as 
much, would ever have been sanctioned by the representatives of 
so shrewd and practical a people as those of the United States. A 
smaU concession, as I have already mentioned, has been promised 
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hy Her Majesty's Qovemment ; what more is going to be done, I 
am not in a position to say or to know, but from what Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain said last night, it is quite clear that other 
measures are in contemplation. I should be very glad, indeed, if 
other assistance could be given to the West Indies of a satisfactory 
nature, in addition to the imposition of countervailing duties, and I 
should be very pleased indeed if changes — improvements I should call 
them — ^were made in the administration, which seem to me neces- 
sary. It was quite impossible for the Commission to enter into all 
the various details of administration, or make suggestions for its 
improvement. Our instructions did not require us to do so. We 
were instructed to complete the inquiry within four months, and it 
was quite impossible we could in that period have arrived at con- 
clusions as to the beneficial changes that might be made in the 
administration of the several Colonies in order to raise the condi- 
tion of the people or to reduce expenditure. I trust some measures 
will be taken in this direction, as well as with respect to the bounty. 
Some sort of unfavourable allusion has been made to my valued 
friends and colleagues, Sir Edward Grey and Sir David Barbour, 
which I do not think are at all deserved. Those two gentlemen, 
aided by the great experience and knowledge of Dr. Morris, the 
Assistant-Director at Eew, and by the able Secretary to our Commis- 
sion, worked most zealously and with, I think, very great ability in 
investigating the condition of the West Indies, and I certainly never 
could have produced the report, which I believe has commanded 
general respect, as giving a true accoimt of the West Indies, without 
tiie aid and co-operation of these gentlemen. When we had drawn 
up our report on the condition of the Colonies, we had to consider 
what to recommend. And here we differed. They considered that 
countervailing duties would not be an effective remedy, and were 
open to many objections. As honest men they stated their opinion, 
but I well know that they were distressed at the condition of the 
people in many of the places visited, and that their entire sympathy 
was with those people. I am certain that no one in this room will 
rejoice more than they will if measures can be adopted for putting 
the West Indian Colonies in a state of prosperity and contentment. 
I ask you all, ladies and gentlemen, to join in a cordial vote of 
thanks to Mr. Carrington. 

Mr. Cabbington : I thank you very much for the kind way in 
which you have received my paper. At this late hour, and after 
such a full and valuable discussion, I will not reply at any length. 
There have been raised such points as the protection given to 
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British distillers as against Colonial distillers, also as to the utterly 
delasive character of the alleged gain to the Mother Country by 
the action of foreign bounties, which points it was impossible to 
bring within the narrow limits of the paper I have read to you to-nighi 
It would almost require another paper of equal length to deal with 
them. But there are one or two points I should wish to refer 
to very shortly. First, Sir Henry Norman agreed with one of the 
speakers that there had been periods of depression existing in the 
British West Indies prior to emancipation. In the limits pre« 
scribed for my paper, which was to occupy but forty minutes, it was 
impossible for me, and it would have wearied you, if I had attempted 
to detail the anxious times in the West Indies from their first 
colonisation. To give you an outline of the sufferings of the 
British West Indian colonists during the last sixty years, and to 
endeavour to point out the causes of the same, has been all that I 
could essay to do. Again, two of the speakers have spoken disparag- 
ingly of the sugar planters of the British West Indies. This is a 
point on which I ought to be able to speak with some authority, 
holding as I do the diploma of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England and of the Agricultural Society of Scotland. I have 
mixed with a large number of these planters, and can say that 
they stand very high in regard to agricultural science. Indeed, the 
knowledge of agricultural science of the average sugar planter is 
far and away beyond that of the average British farmer. It is 
nonsense to say that the planters are behind the times, and that 
the present depression is owing to their lack of knowledge. More- 
over, the Commissioners' report expressly states an opinion similar 
to mine. Then again, as to the labouring classes, one of the same 
speakers stated that those engaged in the sugar industry were duU 
as compared to those having small holdings or employed in 
the minor industries. This I cannot agree with. Those of you 
who know the West Indies best will bear me out when I say tiiat 
the Barbadian labourer is the sharpest and the cleverest, whether 
in field or factory, and this I believe to be in a great measure due 
to the fact that in Barbados he is constantly in contact with the 
white planters and engineers. Indeed, it appears as if the sugar 
industry has a decidedly sharpening influence on the labouring 
classes. In conclusion, I would wish to sound one note of warning. 
It is impossible that sugar can continue very long at a price below 
the natural cost of production, and in this connection I will read to 
you an extract from a speech of Dr. Paashe, a member of the 
German Parliament, who says : " The fight between Cane Sugar 
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and Beet Sugar, which prevails in the sugar market of the whole 
world, must come to an end somehow or other. One of the two 
can only be the victor, and the other must succumb. ... I wish 
that our sugar industry may become great and strong, and I wish 
that we gain the victory over the Colonies, and if the bounty can 
do anything to bring us nearer to this aim, even though incurring 
worse times for ourselves in the beginning, we can say at lant, when 
the market is at our command, we have pursued a grand policy, we 
have reached a grand aim." I now beg to propose a hearty vote of 
thanks to our Chairman, Sir Henry Norman, for presiding this 
evening, and in the name of all West Indians to express to him our 
gratitude for his noble exertions on our behalf. 
This having been accorded, the meeting terminated. 
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ANNUAL DINNER. 

The Annual Dinner of the Institute took place at the Whitehall 
Booms, H6tel M^tropole, on Wednesday, March 80, 1898. Field- 
Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, K.G., G.C.M.G., &c., pre- 
sided. 

The following is a complete list of those present : — 

Dr. Wm. Aitken, Sir J. W. Akerman, K.C.M.G., J. B. Akeroyd, J. P. Alden- 
hoven, B. Allen, Lord Ampthill, M. Attenborough, Sir W. A. Baillie-Hamilton, 
K.G.M.G., GJB., A. L. Barber, Lieut.-General B. Bateson, G.V.O., H. H. Beaa- 
champ, B. M. Beckett, T. Beckett, W. H. S. Bell, L. J. Bernstein, H. F. Billing- 
hurst, H. Birchenough, Sir H. A. Blake, G.C.M.G., J. B. Boos^, B. Bosanquet, 
J. C. E. Bridge, Colonel W. S. Brooke, J. F. Burstall, Dr. A. H. Burt, A. R. 
Butterworth, F. W. Butterworth, Allan Campbell, Colonel Campbell, Sir A. J. L. 
Cappel, K.C.I.E., F. Carter, Wm. Chamberlain, Lieut.-General Sir A. Clarice, 
G.C.M.G., C.B., C.I.E., Colonel Sir George S. Clarke, K.C.M.G., Colonel Sir 
Marshal Clarke, K,C.M.G., Hon. T. H. Cochrane, M.P., J. G. Colmer, CJI.G., 
N. Cork, W. F. Courthope, A. Crampton, D. B. Dangar, F. H. Dangar, Sir A. 
Dent, K.C.M.G., J. B. C. Deverill, G. G. Dick, Bear-Admiral K S. F. Digby, 
Gordon DUl, Hon. B. B. Dobell (M.P., Canada), G. P. Doolette, Colonel Dow£ng, 
Fred Dutton, C. N. Dyer, P. Dyer, G. N. Elsom. W. H. Ely, A. D. Essien, C. 
Washington Eves. C.M.G., B. A. Fairdough, The Duke of Fife, K.T., R. E. 
Finlay, J. H. Finlayson, F. Finney, (M.L.A., Queensland), B. P. Foran, John 
Fraser, C.M.G., H. Freeman, P. U. Puller, A. C. Garrick, Sir J. P. Garrick, 
K.C.M.G., A. E. Gawthorp, J. H. Geddes, C. T. Qedye, A. Gilbert, The Earl of 
Glasgow, G.C.M.G., A Golden, J. P. S. Gooday, H. Grant, Maj.-General Sir 
Henry Green, K.C.S.I., C.B., Earl Grey, C. Griffith, C. A. Harris, Hon. Sir W. 
P. Hely-Hutchinson, G.C.M.G., G. T. Henderson, Lieutenant W. Henderson, 
B.N., M. W. Hervey, V. S. Hervey, P. E. Hesse, G. T. Hewitt, Sir Walter C. 
Hillier, K.C.M.G., G. B. Hingley, Sir Arthur Hodgson, K.C.M.G., J. M. Horner, 
Admiral Sir A. H. Hoskins, G.C.B., J. W. Howard, B. J. B. Howard, PJt.C.S., 
G. Hughes, Colonel E. T. H. Hutton, C.B., A.D.C., J. Hutton, G. C. Jack, Henry 
J. Jourdain, C.M.G., W. Keswick, H. Kimber, M.P., The Earl of Kintore, 
G.C.M.G., Bobert Landale, R. H. Landale, Colonel R. B. Lane, C.B., P. W. 
Large, W. Lindsay, R. H. Lovell, Sir Hugh Low, G.C.M.G., R. K. MacBride, 
C.M.G., P. V. McConnell, C. J. McCuaig, E. N. Macfee, G. S. Mackenzie, G.B., 
A. J. Macphail, Colonel A. Man, C.M.G., Capt. R. Marshall, Colonel Sir R. £. 
Martin, K.C.M.G., W. B. Mewbum, J. Moorhead, Dr. R. Moorhead, G. Vaughan 
Morgan, P. Vaughan Morgan, S. Vaughan Morgan, Dr. A. Morrison, Dr. D. 
Morris, C.M.G., P. A. Moule, E. H. Nash, Sir E. Montague Nelson, K.C.M.G., C. 
Newberry, A. Nichols, J. C. Nichols, R. Nivison, General Sir H. W. Norman, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., C.I.E., Sir Terence O'Brien, K.C.M.G., J, S. O'Halloran, 
C.M.G. (Secretary), Hon. W. H. S. Osmond (M.L.C. Victoria), Bt. Hon. Sir A. J. 
Otway, Bart., Major J. Roper Parkington, H. M. Paul, Sir Walter Peace, 
K.C.M.G., L. Pelly, J. D. Pender, Capt. Pitt, R.N., E. Preston, J. W. Previt6, O. 
Purvis, E. E. Rand, Sir Wm. Robinson, G.C.M.G., A. Ross, C. Rous-Marten, 
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Archbishop of Bupertsland, T. J. Bussell, Capt. W. B. Bnssell (M.H.B., New 
Zealand), £. Sahnon, Admiral Sir Nowell SalmoD, V.C, G.C3., A.D.C, Sir 
Sanl Samuel, Bart., K.G.M.Q., C.B., P. H. Savage, W. F. Savage, W. Saville- 
Kent, A. Solanders. £. Seton-Pattison, M.B.C.8., Colonel H. H. Settle, B.E., 
D.S.On J. W. Shand-Harvey, N. Sherwood, C. Short, Capt. A. Simpson, C. C. 
Skarratt, 0. Slade, Sir Cecil Clementi Smith, O.C.M.O., General Sir H. A. 
Smyth, K.C.M.G., Capt. E. G. Snow, Sir Charles E. F. Stirling, Bart., G. 
Sturgeon, C. Theobald, Colonel J. S. Thompson, A. D. Thornton, H. Tichborne, 
G. A. Tomkinson, S. Toms, Hon. J. Tudhope, W. S. Tupholme, W. C. Tyndale, 
C. B. Valentine. H. F. von Haast, E. Walker, F. Walker, Sir C. G. Walpole, S. 
Warbnrton, F. J. Waring, C.M.G., P. G. Weddel, W. Weddel, S. Weil, J. Lowry 
Whittle, E. Wigan, J. Wigan, D. F. Wilbraham, W. H. Willans, L. J. Williams, 
A. WilHamson, H. F. Wilson, E. Wingfield, C.B., B. M. Woollan, Sir James 
A. You], E.C.M.G., Sir Frederick Young, E.C.M.G., Colonel J. S. Young. 

The guests were received by the following Vice-Presidents and 
Cooncillors : — 

Mr. Allan Campbell, Mr. F. H. Dangar, Mr. Frederick Dutton, Mr. C. Wash- 
ington Eves, C.M.G., Sir James Garrick, K.C.M.G., Major-General Sir Henry 
Green, K.C.S.L, C.B., Sir Arthur Hodgson, E.C.M.G., Admiral Sir Anthony H. 
Hoskins, G.C.B., Mr. Henry J. Jourdain, C.M.G., Mr. William Keswick, Lieut. - 
General B. W. Lowry, C.B., Mr. George S. Mackenzie, C.B., Mr. S. Vaughan 
Morgan, Sir £. Montague Nelson, E.C.M.G., General Sir Henry W. Norman, 
G.C3., G.C.M.G., CLE., Sir Saul Samuel, Bart., K.C.M.G., C3., Sir Cecil 
Clementi Smith, G.C.M.G., Sir Charles E. F. Stirling, Bart., Sir James A. Youl, 
K.C.M.O., and Sir Frederick Young, K.C.M.G. 

The Hall was decorated with flags bearing the Union Jack and 
the arms or distinguishing badges of the various Colonies and the 
flag of the Institute, with the motto " The Queen and the United 
Empire." 

His Grace the Archbishop of Bupertsland, Prelate of the Order of 
8t Michael and St. George, said grace. 

The Duke op Cambbidge, in giving the toast of ** The Queen," 
said: It is unnecessary to remind you that in 1897 we passed 
through one of the most remarkable years in the history of our 
Empire. When we look at home, with its concentrated life, and 
abroad to our wide-spreading dominions, we cannot but remember 
the extraordinary fact that Her Majesty has been more than sixty 
years on the Throne, and that she is still in health and vigour. 
There is but one sentiment of devotion and admiration throughout 
this great Empire for that great Sovereign who for these many 
years has, in a manner so admirable and glorious, discharged the 
grave and responsible duties which &11 to her lot. 

The Eabl of Eintobe, G.G.M.G. : The illustrious Duke in the 
chair has conferred on me the privilege of offering for your 
acceptance a toast which, at every loyal gathering in Great or in 
Greater Britain, comes second only to that of our Sovereign — I 
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mean, of coarse, the toast of '^ The Prince and PrinceBS of Wales and 
the rest of the Eoyal Faanily." While we wish that on all happj 
occasions such as the present, our proceedings should be prefaced by 
an act of homage to the Queen, during whose long and memorable 
reign so many blessings have come to this ever-growing Empire, 
we naturally next turn to the members of her family. Amongst 
them we can happily number four generations of the direct line, 
and, while some of them are scattered far and wide over many 
lands, yet, whether at home or abroad, they will always be found, 
in entire disregard of any considerations of personal convenience, 
to be giving their time, their ability, and their matchless energy to 
the encouragement of what is great and noble, supporting all de- 
serving proposals for the common good, minisbering to the wants of 
the suffering, and extending to all in real need that sympathy and 
help which mean so much. Lives actuated by such aims, dedicated 
to such purposes, cannot fail to enshrine the Royal Family in the 
hearts of all, whether at home, in the Colonies, or the world over. 
Our brethren from over seas whose visit last year did so much for 
the completeness of an historic commemoration could not have 
failed to carry back to their homes an enduring and grateful recollec- 
tion of the grace and exquisite courtesy with which they were 
received and welcomed by the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
Members of the Royal Colonial Institute entirely associated them- 
selves with those feelings. We are ever mindftil of the help and 
status given the Society by the continuance — for a period now of pre- 
cisely twenty years — of the Prince of Wales in the oflfice of President. 
Once again we are proud to see in our midst the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, who has cut short an all too brief holiday in order that he 
might lend the support of his presence to us on this occasion. We 
are all mindful that the birthday of his Royal Highness was cele- 
brated on Saturday last (** Many happy returns ") ; and we drink the 
toast with the heartfelt wish that before the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, before the illustrious Chairman and all the Royal Family, 
there may be many sunshine years of health and happiness. 

The Duke op Cambbidge : In proposing ** The Naval and Military 
Forces of the Empire," said : I very highly appreciate the words 
which have fallen from my noble friend on the right, and from 
other friends. I only wish that all of you, when you have attained 
your 79th year, as I did the other day, may find yourselves capable 
of being present on such an occasion as this. My next icMsi is 
one of considerable importance. We are not allowed to speak 
politics here, and I am very glad of it. I am not a politician 
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of any party. I am an Englishman who looks simply to the 
advantage of his comitry. I do not care from which side it comes; 
all I want to see is that this great Empire shall continue as it is 
now. To ensure that you must have power. Without power no- 
body is of any value, and a country requires power just as much as 
an individual. We Uve in very critical times, when we must main- 
tain our position and not retrograde from it in any way. You can- 
not do that unless you are strong. You must have force to back 
up whatever you think is necessary for the interests of the country. 
I look upon the Army and Navy as great and essential elements of 
the strength of our Empire, and it has always been my opinion that 
the Navy would do less well than it does were it not backed up by 
the Army. There is solidarity of good feeling among the people for 
both Services, and they do not admire one more than the other. I 
have been at the head of the Army for forty years. I have served 
my country, I hope, faithfully and well, and the great interest shown 
both in that Service and the Navy by the public I hope will con- 
tinue with such force as to keep them in that state of efficiency so 
essential to the protection of this Empire. 

Admiral Sir Nowbll Salmon, V.C, G.C.B. : I feel as diffident 
as I think all sailors would feel on an occasion of this sort at being 
called upon to return thanks for the Naval Profession. My task 
has been made the easier by the kind mention by our illustrious 
Chairman of the cohesion between the two Services. Most heartily' 
can I confirm what he says that between the two Services there are 
no jealousies. We are happy to work together for the good of the 
country under all circumstances. Speaking before this gathering 
of gentlemen interested in the Colonies, I feel perhaps a little more 
at home than elsewhere, because I have spent more of my life in 
the Colonies than out of them. Indeed, there are very few of the 
Colonies which I have not visited, but I have not been to Australasia, 
which is one of the greatest regrets of my life. I may safely say 
that the pleasantest part of a Nav£^ Officer's life is when he is 
serving in the Colonies. There is another part of this question, and 
that is, what is the Navy to do in return ? There is no Colony 
under the British Crown that, being either an importer or exporter 
of food, does not require a high road. It is the business of the 
Navy to keep these high roads clear. Most of the Colonies, as I have 
said, are either importers or exporters of food. The South African 
Colonies import the greater part of their food ; while Hong Kong, 
amongst other luxuries, imports a million pigs a year, for we know 
that the Chinaman has a great love for roast pork. The various 
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needs of the Colonies require that the high roads shonld be kep4 
open, and the Navy, I hope, will suooeed in keeping them open 
should the necessity arise. Perhaps I may conolnde by a litUe 
anecdote. Not long ago, I was showing a distinguished foreign 
Admiral over Portsmouth Dockyard and the different departments 
there, and when he had seen everything, he said : " My friend, yon 
have got the ships, and you have got the men, and you have got the 
docks, but yoru cannot keep all your foreign possessions.*' I replied, 
'< Never mind, my friend, we mean to have a good try.'* And that, 
I think, is the feeling of the whole Naval Service. 

General Sir Henry Norman, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., CLE. : It is a 
very high honour to be called upon to respond to the toast of ** The 
Army ** at this great and important assembly ; but I feel a difficulty 
in performing this duty in the presence of your Royal Highness, 
who was for so many years the honoured head of the Army, and 
upon whose staff I had the honour to serve as the first Indian 
officer ever employed at the Horse Guards, thirty-eight years ago. 
It was a source of satisfaction to all, that some short time ago great 
attention was directed to the improvement and strengthening of the 
Navy. No persons rejoiced at this more than those in the Army, 
and I am quite sure that all patriots rejoice also that lately some- 
thing has been done towards the augmentation and improvement of 
our military forces. It may be quite true, as some think, that more 
might have been done, but at all events the greater part of what has 
been ordered is in the right direction, and we may hope that further 
measures will follow. Our attention has been much drawn of late 
to affairs in the North-west frontier of India, and before I go further 
I may ask whether there is any army in the world from which so 
much is required as from the Army of the Queen ? There is almost 
always some war going on, or likely to go on, and troops are always 
being held in a state of preparation for war in various parts of the 
world. Not only does this apply to the troops of Her Majesty, 
British and Indian, but to troops that can hardly be classed as 
belonging to the regular army in all the various parts of the Empire, 
especially in the different parts of Africa, and we cannot quite for- 
get that there is a large force, excellently organised and disciplined 
by British officers in Egypt at the present moment, from which we 
expect to hear in the next few days of a decisive success under the 
able leadership of General Kitchener. The operations on the North- 
west frontier in the past few months, I think, have conclusively 
proved the heroism and the endurance of the troops engaged, and 
the noble leading that has always shown itself on the part of the 
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officers. I do not know that any branch of the service has failed to 
distinguish itself in that war. The Mountain artillery have shown 
they have been brought to the highest state of efficiency and in a 
most difficult country, and on many occasions have been able to 
render most essential service to the other branches of the Army. 
The Sappers have constantly and rapidly made roads, often under 
fire, or at all events have made pathways passable for the large 
number of animals loaded with ammunition and provisions, that had 
to be kept close to the Army. The Cavalry, I believe, have been 
used more extensively than ever before in a mountain country : they 
have been constantly sent over the most difficult ground to re- 
connoitre by themselves, and have on every occasion where the 
ground permitted inflicted loss with spear and sword, while they 
have dismounted with carbine Are and shown themselves more than a 
match for the skirmishers of the enemy. As to the In£Euaitry, they 
have constantly been engaged, and on all occasions with credit to 
themselves. I believe you all appreciate these services. It is, 
however, almost impossible fully to appreciate their services 
unless you have seen, as I have seen, the difficulty and precipi- 
tous nature of the country, the encumbrance that arises from 
having to take large numbers of camels or mules, with provisions 
and ammunition ; of the ascent up precipices, perhaps 2,000 feet 
high, under constant fire from the enemy, who are sheltered and 
concealed, and probably in a position to hurl down stones and rocks, 
or of retirements before an enemy probably the most active in the 
world, knowing every inch of the ground, and always prepared to 
rush in with their knives if they see the slightest confusion in our 
ranks, owing to the difficulties of the ground or other circumstances. 
I am sure you are all proud of these troops. I thank you most 
cordially for the way you have received this toast ; and when I 
return thanks for the Army, I include not only the regular forces, 
but the Militia, the Yeomanry, the Volunteers, to whom we look 
for effective aid in case of need, and also those troops in the 
Colonies with whom many of you have only recently ma!de a first 
acquaintance. I think you may feel assured that the whole of these 
troops are actuated by a feeling of deep loyalty to their Sovereign, 
and will enter with urdour into any contest for the defence of the 
Empire or the maintenance of our honour or our rights. 

Sir Hbnbt Blakb, G.C.M.G. (Governor of Hong Kong) : To 
me has been entrusted the pleasant duty of proposing the toast of 
"The Houses of Parliament" — a toast that is always received in 
this country with appreciative warmth ; a toast that commends itself 
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with peculiar force to those interested in the world-wide possessions 
that form Greater Britain — possessions who in their local legislatures 
have copied, so far as local circumstances will permit, the great 
central Legislature of the Empire, and in every instance have 
accepted the principles, the practice, and the forms of the British 
House of Commons as their model. We have just toasted those 
two great Services to the keeping of whose stout hearts and strong 
right arms are entrusted the honour of the British flag. It is 
right that we should with equal ardour accept the toast of the 
Great Council of the Nation that has so wisely shaped our destinies 
throughout the centuries. The sacred flame of liberty may have 
flickered and burned dim from time to time, but it never burned 
more brightly than at the present moment, when every wave of 
popular sentiment finds ready response in the Houses of Parliament ; 
indeed, it has been said that the response is sometimes too ready, 
and that in a periodically rejuvenated House of Commons, the 
heyday of the blood is not always sufficiently tame and humble to 
wait on the judgment. But we have in the House of Peers an 
assembly more staid and not less gifted, where the sense of personal 
continuity may possibly give strength to resist demands for suddoi 
changes until the real trend of public opinion has been deflnitdy 
determined. Speaking on the part of the Colonies — so widely 
represented here this evening — I may say that I think the Colonies 
are satisfied that they will always be fairly considered by the 
Imperial Parliament. Speaking of that important group of 
Colonies from which I have lately come — the West Indies — ^we feel 
that the ready response to the first request made by Her Majesty's 
Government for assistance is an assurance that when further 
measures are necessary to preserve these Colonics from threatened 
destruction, brought about by outside circumstances over which 
they have no control, the British Parliament will not be found 
wanting. I am sure then it will be remembered that it is necessary 
this great nation should preserve these beautiful islands, the first 
fruits of England's expansion — the blue Caribbean Sea around 
which is popularly supposed to be paved with the bones of British 
seamen. We see those blue laughing waters where 

The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave ! 

For the deck it was their field of fame, 

And Ocean was their grave. 

Never in our memory has there been a time when circumspection 
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-and fimmefis were more necessary than at the present moment. 

'fiappily we have at the head of the affairs of the nation strong 

men who feel that in any action that they may consider to be 
necessary they will have behind them the miited support of the 
Parliament and the people of England. It is, I am sore, the ardent 
^sh of everyone present that a peaceful and honourable solution 
may be found of any difficulties that may exist at the present time. 
I do not wish to say more lest, remembering, as Sir Nowell Salmon 
told us, that one million pigs are introduced every year into that 
Colony to which I am about to go, it might be considered that an 
additional bore might be added to the number. I may be allowed on 
the part of every member interested in these Colonies to express 

. our sympathy for the giant intellect that for fifty years has played 
80 leading a part in the House of Commons and the country ; who 
always charmed, even when he could not convince, and who is now 
at Hawarden bearing with a noble and Christian fortitude his 
grievous trouble. In the case of Lord Salisbury also, illness and 
domestic anxieties, added to the grave responsibility that rests npon 
him at the present moment, must be to him a serious burden. I 
hope, and you hope with me, that the balmy air of the sunny south 
will soon restore him to the country, and that out of the wisdom of 
Parliament and its leaders may come a continuance of honourable 
peace in the present, and in the future an assured and extended 
prosperity. With this toast I beg to couple the name of His Grace 
the Doke of Fife and the Hon. T. H. Cochrane, M.P. 

The Duke op Fife, K.T., in replying for the House of Lords, 
said : I feel that this is neither the time nor the occasion to enter 
into a disquisition upon the position of the House of Lords. Whilst 
I readily admit that the House of Lords, like other institutions in 
this country, is capable of improvement, and, indeed, in my younger 
days I once summoned up courage to make a speech in the House in 
favour of its reform, yet I hold that the House of Lords has played 
no unimportant part in the development of our liberties, and has 
never opposed the clearly-expressed will of the people. Upon an 
occasion like the present, when one has the honour and privilege of 
being the guest of this Institute, which has played so useful a part 
in connection with our Colonial Empire, I confess that my thoughts 
revert to that portion of this Empire with whose affairs I have been 
intimately connected of late years, and which has attracted a con- 
siderable amount of public attention. Since its creation, now nearly 
nine years ago, until quite recently, I have been Vice-President of 
the British S(kith Africa Company, and during the last few weeks I 

p2 
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have received a good many letters, and even visits, from gentlemen 
of the Press, to inquire as to my reasons for having severed mj 
connection with an undertaking with whose work I cordially sym- 
pathise. While certain proceedings formed the subject of a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry I naturally did not wish to leave any of my col- 
leagues in the lurch. But sufficient time having elapsed, I merely 
carried out a decision at which I arrived two years ago. No doubt 
our Colonial Empire owes much to Chartered Companies. At a 
time when the world was in a different condition, when the scramble 
for the unoccupied places of the earth had not commenced, these 
Companies to a great extent laid the foundation of our world-wide 
dominions. But, speaking from my own actual experience, I am 
convinced that in these days Chartered Companies are an anomaly ; 
and I hope that in the future, wherever the British flag flies, some 
form of direct Imperial control will always be established until, of 
course, self-government, that inevitable development of Anglo-Saxon 
communities, takes place. By all means let British courage and 
British love of enterprise seek out new outlets, if there be any left, 
for the extension of our Empire ; but I do devoutly hope that the 
Colonial Ministers of the future will closely follow the footsteps of 
these adventurous spirits, and at an early stage assume that respon* 
sibility which they must eventually accept. A Board of gentlemen, 
sitting in London, however able and honest they may be, cannot 
exercise the same control as the Imperial authority, with all its 
prestige and military power. Therefore, I for one wajrmly welcome 
the wise and admirable scheme which I observe has been lately 
framed by the present Colonial Secretary for the future government 
of the Chartered Company's territories. You will forgive me for 
alluding to a certain deplorable incident, I mean the invasion of 
a neighbouring territory by the forces of the Company of which I 
was a Director — an invasion deliberately planned and carried out 
by our agents without our knowledge, and without our possible 
consent— as I could easily show you, if I were to go into n:iatter8 
which I would prefer to forget. It is, of course, preposterous to 
suppose that such a grave violation of duty could have been per- 
petrated by any individuals who felt themselves under the direct 
control of the British Government. Happily, in the case of the 
Chartered Company, adequate steps have now been taken to prevent 
a repetition of such culpable conduct, and I am glad to think that 
in the future the Home Board of the Chartered Company will be 
relegated to the more humble but very useful position of business 
control, which, in my opinion, and speaking after eight years' ex- 
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perience, I am convinced is the only one which such a Board can 
or ought to occupy. If these functions are properly carried out hy 
experienced and practical business men at home, in conjunction 
with faithful o£Bcials in South Africa, Ehodesia will have a bright 
and prosperous future. I believe that those vast and fertile terri- 
tories will realise the highest anticipations which we have formed 
of them, and that they will prove themselves to be not the least 
valuable of the many possessions of the British Crown. 

The Hon. T. H. Cochrane, M.P. : I am very sensible of the 
honour conferred upon me in being asked to reply for the House of 
Commons. I am very grateful for the kind and eloquent terms in 
which Sir Henry Blake has been good enough to speak of the House 
of Commons, and to which you have been good enough to accord 
approval. I am proud of being a member, although only a very 
humble member, of that great legislative assembly which is the 
mother of parliaments. It has done, I believe you will agree, good 
and beneficent work for the people of these islands in the past, and 
I hope and trust that in the future it will have many opportunities 
of doing still more, not only for the inhabitants of these islands, but 
with a due regard to the welfare of those who live in the Britain 
beyond the seas. When, as humble members, we first enter Parlia- 
ment, we are, I believe, universally filled with the idea of all that 
beneficent legislation which each of us as individuals may be able 
to pass for the benefit of our country ; but a very few years' experi- 
ence in the House of Commons sheds many of the ideals with which 
we enter, and whilst we find the opportunities for doing good are 
extremely limited, we unfortunately come to the conclusion that the 
opportunities which members of Parliament possess for doing 
mischief are unbounded and unlimited. From the way in which 
you have received this toast, I believe that you do not class all 
members of Parliament with those members not confined to one 
party or to one particular side of the House, whom I may venture 
to call " the busy bees," who find in a little cheap notoriety the 
very sweetest honey of their existence. I allude to those who, when 
some great and vital question of Foreign or Colonial policy is on the 
tapis f take the opportunity to express their insatiable inquisitiveness 
for inopportune information. Such members of the House of 
Commons, I assure you, do not represent the feelings of the body 
of that House any more than they represent the feelings of the 
gentlemen here present. Our ParUamentary institutions may not 
be perfect. It would pass the wit of man to devise any institution 
which would be free from all imperfections, but our institutions, at 
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any rate, have been copied, and have formed the model for those 
great &ee Parliaments which exist in our greater Empire beyond 
the seas. Your Boyal Highness alluded to the event which took 
place last year, when these Parliaments sent over their premiers to 
show to us that living under a common flag, enjoying the same 
freedom and privileges, they desired to join with us in paying a 
graceful tribute to the noble lady who has reigned for sixty years 
over a happy and contented people. There was one allusion in Sir 
Henry Blake's speech which I am sure touched the hearts of all 
present, whatever their political feelings maybe. I had the honour 
to serve in the same Parliament for a brief time with the venerable 
and distinguished statesman to whom he alluded, and for whom I 
am sure we all feel the utmost sympathy in his illness, a man whose 
name will be enrolled amongst those of the greatest men of our race 
and time, and who for over fifty years held up the very best tradi- 
tions of Parliamentary life in the House of Commons and the country. 
Nothing, I think, could be more touching than the brief and eloquent 
speech which, in the midst of his suffering, he delivered at Bourne- 
mouth, not merely to those collected around him, but to the whole 
of this Empire : " God bless you all ! and all those who love their 
land." I think that speech will find an echo in every British heart 
all over this great Empire. 

The Duke of Cambridge, in proposing the toast of " Prosperity 
to the Boyal Colonial Institute,** said : I have had great pleasure in 
responding to the wish expressed that I should preside this evening, 
but I am afraid that there are many others who would have filled 
the post of Chairman fiar better (cries of *' No "), especially when I 
remember that last year this gathering was presided over by a most 
admirable Colonial Secretary — Mr. Chamberlain. I am afraid that 
I cannot in any respect attain the eloquence or power with which 
he spoke on that occasion ; but I have long been in the public 
service, and have had great opportunities of studying and knowing 
what the feelings and sentiments are which prevail both at home 
and in our Colonies relatively to one another, and I can only say 
that I believe those sentiments which have been so strongly 
developed during the year of the Jubilee of Her Majesty have proved 
to the world, if that were necessary, that there is a mutual good 
feeling and respect existing between the Home and Colonial Govern- 
ments ; indeed, that there is unanimity of sentiment between them. 
I allude to that fact, because you may depend upon it the Empire 
must rest upon mutual good feeling, sentiment, and affectiob, and 
it is necessary that we should support one another if the Empire iff 
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not to &U to pieced. We have not {isJlen to pieces yet, and I hope 
we never shall fall to pieces. It is, however, imperative that this 
country should maintain that great sentiment of Empire which 
alone has made this small portion of Europe so powerful in every 
portion of the world. If we allow that sentiment, that feeling, that 
idea to guide us in the future, as it has in the past, I cannot but 
hope, believe, and trust that, whatever dangers we may have to look 
forward to, we shall be able, with judicious management, to maintain 
oar Empire as it exists at the present time. Unless we are reci- 
procally devoted to one another we shall find that other nations 
will not respect us as they at present, I think, are disposed to do. 
I have one great sentiment in my heart. I am an Enghshman, and 
I hope that every member who is present, whether he belongs to the 
Home or Colonial portion of the Empire, is proud of belonging to a 
great country. I believe that that sentiment has very largely in- 
creased in the Colonies. There might have been a time when there 
was an idea that the Colonies were only waiting for a period in 
their life when they could depend upon themselves. I beUeve that 
sentiment to be absolutely gone now. I believe that now they have 
no wish to exist alone, but wish to continue as members of a great 
and influential power in the world. Under these conditions we 
most look round us and see what we ought to do. There are some 
very remarkable events taking place in every part of the world, and 
one can hardly take up a paper in the morning without reading of 
some incident which affects our great Empire either in regard to, 
our home or our Colonial interests. But that is a very deUcate 
subject to enter upon just now, and it is not my intention to discuss 
the position of affieurs abroad. What I wish to impress upon you is 
that it should be your guiding consideration not to take into account 
merely one portion of the Empire, but to look at it as a whole, as it 
is essential that we should be absolutely united, and guided by one 
feeling and one idea. We must endeavour to bring all the com- 
ponent parts of the Empire together, in order to make one great 
community, with one great sentiment, one great spring of action, in 
order that we may hold our own against the various other elements 
in the world. The position is this. There is great jealousy existing. 
Every nation has great ideas of its own, and wishes to extend its power, 
espedally from the commercial point bf view. There is great jealousy 
because we have been successful. Let us continue to be successful. 
We require, however, to be very prudent in stating what we wish, 
very powerful when called upon to act, and to have the courage to 
act when it is necessary. It is no use talking and threatening. 
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Threats are no use onless you have the power to baok them up. If 
you are not prepared to carry out your threats you had muoh better 
leave the matter alone, because it only shows how very weak and 
feeble you are. Therefore, as I said before, keep your Army and 
Navy in such an efficient state that when you think you are doing 
the right thing you have the means to back your policy up, if 
necessary. There never was a time when the necessity for such a 
policy is so clearly demonstrated as at present. You must have 
the power to carry out the wish, and the prudence not to ask more 
than you have a right to ask. But if you do ask for a thing, say 
that you are determined to have it. Do not be unreasonable, but 
be judicious in what you ask for, and, having been judicious, say 
you expect to get it, and do not be afraid of letting the world know 
it. In this Institute we have the great advantage of having a centre 
which enables us to exchange thoughts and ideas and express feelings 
in a very agreeable and peaceful manner, and the more peaceful we 
are the better ; but it is those who are peaceable who ought to be 
prepared for conflict if necessary. During the past year there have 
been many more adherents to the Institute than there ever have 
been before, and I hope it will increase in influence, and develop 
more and more from year to year. Before I sit down I wish to 
remind you of the admirable remarks which were made by your last 
year's Chairman (Mr. Chamberlain), whom I admire very much for 
the way in which he has conducted the duties of his great office. I 
cordially agree with him in the few words he addressed to you 
before he sat down. He said, " Let it be our endeavour, let it be 
our task, to keep alive the torch of Imperial patriotism, to keep warm 
the affection and the confidence of our kinsmen across the seas, that 
so in every vicissitude of fortune the British Empire may present an 
unbroken front to all her foes, and may carry on even to distant ages 
the glorious traditions of the British fliag.*' I agree with every word 
of that, and I hope that the present Prime Minister, whom I am glad 
to hear is better, may soon be in a position at the head of his Oovem- 
ment to again perform the duties he so ably discharges with a view 
of achieving the result so splendidly described by his colleague, the 
Colonial Secretary. I propose the toast of *' Prosperity to the Boyal 
Colonial Institute.'^ 

Eabl Grbt, in proposing "The United Empire," said: The 
days have gone by when this toast could excite any feelings of 
opposition in an assembly of Englishmen. The Rojal Colonial 
Institute, which was established in 1868 to counteract the mis- 
taken policy of scuttle and national disintegration, and " out the 
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painter/* which had temporarily possessed the minds of some of 
our leading statesmen, has driven that madness away for all time. 
It is now impossible to associate an anti-Colonial policy with any 
group of men, however distinguished they may be, who have any 
serious hope of ever assuming the reins of office. We may thank 
heaven that this " falling sickness " of the sixties has for ever dis- 
appeared. Every Englishman rejoices from the bottom of his 
heart over the work which the sons of the Empire are doing in 
every portion of the earth and over the rapidly increasing union 
between the Mother Country and her distant Colonies. What is 
the mission of Great Britain? It is to establish Anglo-Saxon 
civilisation, with its high ideals, its independent justice, its facihties 
for commerce, coupled with the policy of *' the open door " wherever 
it can safely do so in the unoccupied portions of the earth, or those 
portions of the earth which might have been submerged by bar- 
barism. This is a work in which every man of Anglo-Saxon 
parentage may feel proud to bear a band. The Duke of Fife and 
myself have been engaged in a work which we believed was cal- 
culated to promote the interests of the Empire. I must confess 
that I listened with some astonishment and surprise to the noble 
Duke's declared preference in very warm language for Imperial 
administration over Chartered rule. When I was invited to join 
the Board of the Chartered Company in 1889, 1 held the same 
opinion as the noble Duke appears to hold to-day, and I went to Lord 
Salisbury, the Prime Minister, and said I thought this was work 
which the Imperial Oovemment ought to undertake, that it was 
work which ought not to be left to the Chartered Company. It 
was only on Lord Salisbury's assurance that the House of Commons 
could not be expected to vote the supplies required to make the 
administration of Bhodesia a success, that I consented to join the 
Board. I am not aware that the noble Duke went to the Prime 
Minister on such a mission at that time. But I differ from him in this 
— that having been out on the spot in South Africa, I have altered 
my opinion, and from the conviction borne in upon me by personal 
observation of what has been done in the BechuanaJand Pro- 
tectorate under Imperial administration, and of what has been done 
in Bhodesia under the administration of the company, I am per- 
suaded that rule by Chartered Company, under proper Imperial 
control, is the most beneficent rule that can be invented for the 
development of a new country. 

The Duke of Fifb : Hear, hear, that is my point. 

Eabl Obey : I understand the noble Duke says that is his point. 
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I will not enter into discussion with him at this friendly gathering, 
but my point is that the Chartered shareholders have found ten 
millions and upwards for developing Rhodesia, and making it into 
what the noble Duke rightly described it from the reports he has 
received, and which I know it to be from my own knowledge — a 
country which will shortly prove itself to be one of the brightest 
jewels of the British crown. I regret the noble Duke's departure 
from our Board, but 1 assure him, if he will take it from me, that 
we have been at work for three or four hours every day for the last 
six months, since I came back from Ehodesia, on business connected 
with the Chartered Company's affairs, that the duties attaching to 
the Board still remain far more onerous and burdensome and 
responsible than he supposed. And I do not intend, for one, if the 
shareholders will give me their confidence, to leave the Board 
until the object has been obtained which has been our hope all 
these years, and which is to make Ehodesia into a powerful 
British State. So powerful, that it will secure the federation of 
South Africa, South of the Zambesi,' and estabhsh for ever the 
position of England in paramount influence in South Africa. I 
regret that I should have been compelled by the speech of the noble 
Duke to make this digression, and I now proceed to propose the 
toast of ** The United Empire." I have said this toast of 
" The United Empire " must commend itself to every English- 
man, and I hope I may not be understood to reflect upon 
gentlemen present if 1 say that few can adequately realise, 
without leaving our island home, the full breadth and depth 
and meaning of the proud boast, Civis Britannicus sum. The 
intensity of feeling present in these words is in inverse propor- 
tion to the distance of a man from home. '* Ood Save the Queen," 
even when miserably played on the frontiers of the Empire, was 
sufficient to bring a lump into one's throat. The most enthusiastic 
demonstration of loyalty that I have ever witnessed was on the 
part of some French subjects of the Queen in Canada in the Jubilee 
year of 1887, and I can speak from experience, if I may refer to the 
other quarter of the world, when I say that the Queen has no 
more loyal subjects than many of the Dutch citizens of Rhodesia, 
who enjoy the security of fair and equal laws. The demonstration 
of passionate loyalty last year, when our Empress-Queen made her 
progress through London, attended by eleven Colonial Premiers, and 
followed by troops drawn from, and who have fought in, every por-. 
tion of the world, brought home to tjie heaarts and brains of all 
men, including our foreign critics, that the magnificent resources of 
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our United Empire are fully equal to any strain to which they can 
possibly be subjected so long as our statesmen continue to take care 
that we rule the seas. There can be no question as to the strength 
c^ the sentiment which binds together in ever closer union the com- 
ponont parts of the Empire. It is based upon affection and mutual 
good- will, and so long as it exists the precise manner of its practical 
expression would appear to be immaterial. It is premature at 
present to formulate cut and dried schemes of Imperial Federation. 
Colonial must precede Imperial Federation ; and all of us, I feel 
sure, wish God-speed to the statesmen of Australia and South 
Africa who reaUse this, and the ambition of whose lives it is to 
make Federation, within their spheres of influence, a practical result. 
Meanwhile, it is useful to inquire as to the means whereby common 
citizenship may be fostered and mutual interests promoted. Unity 
is strength, and in the defence of the Empire all should assist. 
Canada, Australia, and the Cape Colony have already spontaneously 
set an excellent example, and have shown by their action their 
desire to share the responsibilities of the Empire. It should be our 
endeavour to foster this feeling as much as possible, and in addition 
to reserving a certain number of commissions for Colonial bom sub- 
jects of the Queen, and to admitting Colonial Judges to the Privy 
Council, which we do at present, we should also establish training 
ships in Colonial ports, and make such other arrangements as may 
give the sons of Colonists an equality of opportunity with those of 
home-bom subjects. I would farther like to suggest that by employ- 
ing Imperial credit when the security is sufficient, it is in the power 
of this country, without imposing a penny of additional burden on 
the British taxpayers, to sensibly diminish and Ughten the burden of 
Colonial debt. It should also be possible to promote the establish- 
ment of scholarships and exhibitions in British schools and imi- 
versities to be competed for in the Colonies. Graceful concessions 
sach as these would cost us little, would be tokens of good- will, 
and tighten the bonds of unity. I have the honour of coupling 
with this toast the name of Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson, and in 
doing so, as Bhodesia has been brought on the tapis, 1 cannot 
refrain from thanking him for the assistance which he and his 
Government tendered most willingly and helpfully to Bhodesia in her 
hour of need. It was of the greatest possible assistance in putting 
down the rebellion, and is another illustration of the unity of the 
Empire. Another illustration of that unity is that when on one 
occasion it was my duty when in Bhodesia to thank a small troop 
of Bhodesian police for services rendered in the field, I ascertained 
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that over twenty of the troops who had highly distingaiBhed them- 
selves had come from far Australia to help us in the building up of a 
new and powerful British State. 

The Hon. Sir Walter Hbly-Hutchinson, G.C.M.G. (Governor 
of Natal) : I am very grateful to your Boyal Highness for havings 
oaUed upon me to reply to the toast. I desire to thank Lord Grey 
for the kindly words which he has used with reference to the Natal 
contingent which was sent to Mashonaland during the rebellion, 
and 1 beg to assure him that they will be most gratefully and 
heartily received in the Colony which I represent here to-night. It 
is most appropriate that this toast of the United Empire should 
have been entrusted to a man who is the successor and the present 
head of the family of that distinguished statesman who, by initiat- 
ing the system of responsible government amongst the greater 
Colonies of the Empire, did so much to promote that kindly feeling 
which makes a United Empire possible. Twenty-four years ago, 
when I first joined the Colonial Service, if this toast had been pro- 
posed, we should have been asked to drink to the accomplishment 
of an earnest desire, to the realisation of a cherished ideal — an ideal 
which, in the minds of many men, was, perhaps, then scarcely more 
than a pious opinion. Now, to-day, we drink to the furtherance 
and development of a virtually accomplished fact ; for although 
the unity of the Empire leaves much to be desired in the matter of 
form ; although Imperial Federation, a national ZoUverein, are 
still ideals of the future ; although the solidarity of the Empire 
may not yet be defined by rule and line, yet the essence of the 
thing is there, unity of purpose, unity of interest, the brotherly 
devotion of the subjects of the Queen to one another in whatever 
part of the world they may be. And the bonds that bind us to- 
gether, though soft as silk, are strong as steel. No rules, no laws, 
can make them stronger. As the casting of a pebble into a pool 
of still water that is on the point of freezing may entirely convert 
its surface into a sheet of ice, so some event, in itself apparently 
of no serious importance, may suddenly bring about that closer 
union of the Empire which is necessary to enable it to use its 
strength to the best advantage, whether for purposes of defence or 
for purposes of expansion. And when at last the note is struck, 
the heart-strings of the Empire will respond, each with appropriate 
harmony and overtone, until the world is filled with the sound of 
the great diapason, proclaiming aloud to the nations the new 
departure of the Imperial race. 

Sir William Bobinson, G.C.M.G.: At this late hour, and 
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alihongh my territory has been invaded by the Earl of Eintore, I rise 
to propose a toast which I am sure will be received with great cor- 
diality, the health of our Chairman. His Royal Highness has on 
several occasions taken a prominent part in onr proceedings, and on 
each occasion, by his frank, manly, and able speeches, has added to 
his well-deserved popularity, and increased the respect felt for him 
by every subject of Her Majesty's unequalled Empire. I am one of 
the oldest members of the Institute, and having had the honour to 
serve Her Majesty for twenty-four years in various of her possessions, 
I can vouch for the loyalty and devotion of their inhabitants. I 
thank his Boyal Highness on behalf of the Institute for his 
courtesy, consideration, and kind assistance in aiding the great 
national work which this Institute has undertaken. 

The Duke of Cambridge : I appreciate very highly the dis- 
tinguished service you have done me in accepting this toast with 
such cordiality. I have travelled a good many miles in order to be 
present to-night, and as I am assured I have not disappointed you, I 
can certainly say I have not disappointed myself. 

The proceedings then terminated. 



SIXTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Sixth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, H6tel M^tropole, on Tuesday, April 19, 1898, 
when Colonel E. T. H. Hutton, C.B., A.D.C., read a paper on *' A 
Go-operative System for the Defence of the Empire." 

Lieut.-General Sir J. Bevan Edwards, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.P., a 
member of the Council of the Institute, presided. 

The Minutes of the late Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 84 Fellows 
had been elected, viz., 16 Resident, 18 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

Arthur W, Andrews, M.A,y J. O. Byrne, Field-Marshal H.KE. the Duke of 
Cambridge, K,Q,, G.C.M.O. (Honorary), Robert W, Chamney, Julius Comrade 
James M. Currie, His Grace the Duke of Fife, K,T., Alfred Gilbert, John 
Henderson, Riclmrd W. Jeans, Rt, Hon: Lord Napier of Magdalen ThomoM 
Rudd, Arthur Street, Hon, John Tudhope, Henry E, Tyser, Henry ^. 
Wilson, 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

Edward Aston (Lagos), Arthur E. Biden (Cape Colony), Hon, Charles B. 
Davies, M,L.C. (Tasmania), Thomas Finney, M,L,A,, J,P. (Queensland^ CeoU 
Holliday (Natal), William Acland Hood (New Zealand), Arthur Hudson 
(Solicitor-General, Sierra Leone), Richard Evan Jones (Gold Coast CoUmff)^ 
William F. Lance (Transvaal), D, J. MacCarthy (Gold Coast Coioi^), 
Fletcher Matthews (Matabelcland), William Morrison (British Guiana), Henry 
J. Price (Natal), Charles S. Rutlidge (Queensland), Hon. James Stewart, CJLf.G. 
(Receiver-General and Assistant Colonial Secretary, Fiji), William H. Stoker 
(Attorney-General, Leeward Islands), Augustus B, Tancred (TransvaaXj^ 
Aubrey Woolls- Sampson (Matabeleland), 

It was also announced that Donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Ghaibmam : Before calling upon Colonel Hutton to read his 
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paper, I have the pleasure to announce that H.B.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge has been pleased to accept the honorary Life Fellowship 
of our Institute. We all know what interest His Boyal Highness 
has taken through a long career in everything which tends to the 
unity of the Empire and to the welfare of our Colonies. Very few 
"Words are necessary to introduce Colonel Hutton, an officer who 
has given great attention to the subject of his paper, and who has 
had exceptional advantages of studying the question. 
Colonel Hutton then read his paper on 



A CO-OPEBATIVE SYSTEM FOR THE DEFENCE OF 
THE EMPIRE. 

" Let it be our task to keep alive the torch of Imperial patriotiBm, to 
keep warm the affection and the confidence of our kinsmen across the 
seas, that so in every vicissitude of fortune the British Empire may 
present an unbroken front to all her foes, and may carry on even to 
distant ages the glorious traditions of the British flag ! *' ^ 

When I accepted the invitation of the Council of the Royal Colonial 
Institute to read a paper upon the Defence of the Empire, I felt that 
I had undertaken a task which should more appropriately have 
fallen to the lot of an abler advocate than myself. I only yielded 
because unusual opportunities have been given me as a practical 
soldier of becoming intimately acquainted with the instincts and 
ideas of some of our Colonial comrades in arms. 

ExisTiNQ Position op the Defence Question. 

It is now eleven years and a half since the late Right Hon. 
Edward Stanhope, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, wrote his 
celebrated minute to the Governors of Colonies under Responsible 
Government, dated November 25, 1886, in which he stated that,* 
" In the opinion of Her Majesty's Government the question which 
is at once urgent and capable of useful consideration at the present 
time is that of organisation for military defence.** In ready response 
to the appeal of the Imperial Government contained in the circular 

1 Bight Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, Annual Dinner, Boyal Colonial Institute, 
March 81, 1897. 

' Proceedinga of the Colonial Conference^ 1887, presented to Parliament, 
July, 1887. 
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letter above alluded to, representatives from all oar Colonies and 
Dependencies met for the now almost forgotten Colonial Gon£arence 
of 1887. Since then the military defence of the Empire to which 
we are all so proud to belong has made little, if any, practical advance, 
and the Colonial Conference of 1887 has not been followed by the 
developments which were hoped for. That Conference may, how- 
ever, be held to be responsible for the naval agreement between the 
Imperial Government and the several governments of the Australian 
Colonies as regards the joint maintenance of a sufiBoient squadron 
for naval defence in Australian waters ; which may be considered 
chiefly of value in that it has in itself established the principle of 
co-operative defence. The Military Defence of the Empire upon 
any comprehensive scale has practically remained in statu quo^ since 
it does not appear that the Colonial Defence Committee has ever been 
authorised to include in their labours any broad scheme for the 
military defence of the Empire, nor to formulate any joint system 
of organised defence in which all portions of Her Mi^'esty's 
dominions shall take their share. 

Upon December 8, 1896, you will, however, recollect that the 
Duke of Devonshire on the part of the Oovemment announced the 
naval policy for the defence of the Empire in perhaps one of the 
most momentous statements made by any British statesman of late 
years,* as follows: — ''Maintenance of sea supremacy has been 
assumed as the basis of the system of Imperial defence against attack 
by sea. That is the determining &ctor in shaping the whole de- 
fensive policy of the Empire." That statement has been received 
unchallenged by the whole world, and our Colonies resting on its 
assurance for the safety of their commercial interests at sea have 
ceased to disquiet themselves in, or to tax themselves with, providing 
ships of war for their own protection in their own waters. Several 
of the Australian Colonies are, for example, disposing of their ships of 
war, and reducing their local naval forces, upon which much money 
has in the past been spent. 

There is a generally expressed hope that a military policy may be 
evolved from the existing condition of imcertainty, and that upon it 
maybe erected some solid and satisfactory military scheme of defence. 
The Imperial Government have voluntarily undertaken the naval 
defence of the whole Empire, and the vast responsibilities involved* 
unaided except by the relatively insignificant contribution of the 

* Speech of Dnke of DeTonshire, President of the Defence Ck>mmitt<»e of 
the Cabinet at the Quildhall, December 8, 1896. 
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Australian Oobnies. The question which now agitates all who are 
oonoemed with the military defence of our C!olonies is, What does 
the Imperial Oovemment propose to do as regards the military de- 
fences of the Empire ? The Colonies have been severally warned to 
arrange for their own defence, and in their several ways have en- 
deavoured to do so. The Colonial Defence Committee have in their 
torn given valuable advice, and brought much professional acumen 
to bear upon local Colonial difficulties, and there the subject is left. 
Surely the time has arrived when the Colonies should know whether 
they are to receive military protection from the Mother Country in 
time of war or threatened invasion, and whether they in their turn 
are to bear a share in the military defence of that Empire of which 
they form a part, and in whose existence they live and move and 
have their being. 

Yast sums of money are yearly spent in a piece-meal defence 
of the various portions of the Empire, and from reasons of self- 
interest, expediency, and economy, it is surely not too much to urge 
that the time has arrived when all portions of Her Majesty's 
dominionSy with their enormous military and other resources, 
should be prepared to co-operate for mutual defence, and should 
decide to accept one general policy — elastic it may be — upon 
which they are to maintain their independence as a great 
people. 

This is a question which is pregnant with the whole future exist- 
ence of the Empire. It is not long since that the Secretary of State 
for War defined our military requirements.' Firstly, he stated, " a 
sufficient garrison for the defence of these islands is required," and 
secondly, '* two army corps for offensive purposes outside the British 
Isles." Is it to be supposed that two army corps numbering 
60,000 men, or even three, are to be the most that the Mother 
Country is prepared to place at the disposal of her Colonial children, 
or to place in .the field for offensive-defensive operations in defence 
of the Empire when the hour of trial comes ? It may safely be 
asserted that the true instinct of British feeling throughout the 
Empire would, in the hour of trial, repudiate such a totally 
inadequate limit to the military resources available. The feeling 
of uncertainty which is caused by such a limit being placed to the 
military resources of the Mother Coimtry is alone a sufficient indica- 
tion of the necessity for some dear and defined military policy based 

* Spfech of the Marqais of Lansdowne, Secretary of State for War, 
Edinburgh, December IT, 1897. 

Q 
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upon the naval policy which has proved so reassuring to the interests 
of peace, and of future commercial development. 

The absence of an officially declared military policy makes it 
difficult to deal with the subject which is now under your con- 
sideration; and it is only possible to do so by assuming such 
postulates as are warranted by the political considerations, and by 
the military exigencies of a defensive system. 



Bequcrbmekts of a Bbitish Militabt Policy. 

The requirements of our British military policy may be taken to 
be as follows : — 

I. Our Imperial Liabilities. — (a) The maintenance of our 
sovereign rights in all parts of our world-wide dominions, {b) The 
suppression, of disorder, (c) The conduct of those military obliga- 
tions necessitated from time to time by the natural expansion of 
our trade and commercial relations. 

The obligations referred to under (a) and (c) may be best under- 
stood by the following extract: "The policy of Her Majesty's 
Government is not the acquisition of new territory," said the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, on January 18 last, " but the 
maintenance of free markets even where that involves the ac- 
quisition of new territory, and the taking up of a very firm attitude 
in regard to any attempt which may be made to deprive us of a 
territory which we already possess." 

n. The Defence of the Empire as a whole, — It will be readily 
conceded by all observers of recent events in our history that a 
mutual, though imwritten, understanding exists between all portions 
of the Queen's dominions. The ties of sentiment and of self- 
interest alike render the maintenance of the Empire necessary for 
the commercial and political development of each and all. A studj 
of history, especially that of our own country, demonstrates most 
clearly that the means by which this can best be effects is by an 
" offensive-defensive " system of defence. 

III. The separate Defence of each portion of the Empire ; in 
other words, the local defence of each individual part of the Queen's 
dominions. 

If we assume the foregoing as the basis of our requirements it 
will be seen that for the first we have our regular army. It is 
frequently and too readily assumed that our regular army with its 
attendant reserve is available for the defence of the United King- 
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dom as well as for the defence of onr Colonies. This assumption 
is a misleading one, and has been ably exposed, among others, by a 
recent writer in the Times (*' Beform," December 28, 1897). The 
regular army should be more properly regarded as an Imperial 
constabulary, and cannot be reckoned upon as the true factor 
in the defence of the Empire comprised under the two last 
heads. 

The Imperial regular army consists, in peace, of 211,867 men 
and 718 guns, which in war will, by ilie addition of the reserves, 
be made up to 292,867 men. 

Of these numbers we have, in peace, as follows : — 

Peace 

India and her dependenoies •••••• 75,000 

Mediterranean Garrisons • • 10,000 

Egypt 4,000 

South Africa, 4]to • 8,000 

West Africa 

West Indies, Bermuda and Halifax 5,000 

Straits Settlements, (fro. • . 8,000 

Home Service 111,000 

The general feeling of insecurity and of foreign pressure con- 
sequent upon the approach of such a dire event as a great national 
emergency would entail the strengthening of all our garrisons 
beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. It may be safely 
assumed that we should have besides, upon our hands, several 
minor wars and complications instigated, it may be, by our more 
powerful enemies, which would involve military operations in various 
parts of the vulnerable portions of our Empire. It may be accepted, 
then, as certain that there would be a portion only of the regular 
army left available at home. 

In face of the varied character of the probable demands for 
reinforcements this residuum could hardly be expected to form any 
complete military unit, such, for example, as the two army corps 
referred to. A dislocation of any system, therefore, which relies upon 
the Imperial army for an effective defence of the United Kingdom, 
much less of the Empire, must be the inevitable result. It 
would at most constitute the much needed stiffening to a defence 
force less carefully trained for war* It should be recollected that 
the removal of the three available army corps from the shores of 
the United Kingdom, for any offensive-defensive purposes beyond 
the sea, would practically leave the existing auxiliary forces of 

q2 
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Great Britain without field artillery, without oayalry, and without 
administratiYe departments. 

We, therefore, arrive at the conclusion that if the integrity of the 
Empire is to be maintained by a military force proportionate to 
such weighty possibilities, it must be by some military system which 
shall be capable of fulfilling the conditions of the second heading. 

This can only be insured by having the proportions of troops 
required for ofiensive-defensive operations so organised and 
equipped that they can be utilised as an army in the field. 

It is useless, under the conditions of Parliamentary government, 
to expect the establishment of an ideal system, and it becomes 
imperative to adapt ways to means in proposing any system which 
is likely to find favour.^ In this particular case, however, there is 
in existence t^e l4ilitia Acl of 1881^, which provides for the exact 
force which is jrequired to meet. the. circumstances. This Act has, 
moreover, been adopted in -principle by .most of our Colonies, and 
formed the basis of the Federal Defence Scheme recently framed 
for our Austratlian*Colonies. 

The Militia* Act of 1882 of the United Kingdom provides for the 
raising and maintenance of certain quotas of militia which shall be 
found by each county. These quotas can, if need arise, be en- 
forced by ballot. The system, therefore, for providing a military 
defence force which shaU answer our requirements is in existence, 
and we have merely to consider whether its developments may not 
be equally easy of creation. 

In the United Kingdom the militia force consists of a certain 
number of battalions of infantry, a few engineers, and a few 
artillery. It is in no military sense an army or complete military 
organisation. A military force which does not include the pro- 
portion of all arms, viz., infantry, artillery, cavalry and the adminis- 
trative departments requisite, is valueless for any modem military 
operations. 

The primary condition is, therefore, that the militia of Great 
Britain and Ireland shall become a distinct and complete military 
force charged with the defence primarily of the United Kingdom, 
and secondly, for ofiensive-defensive operations in the co-operative 
defence of the Empire. The co-operative system of defence now 
advocated will be best illustrated by stating the plan adopted in 
framing the Federal Defence Scheme of the Australian Colonies. 
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The Australian Fbdbbal Defence Scheme a Type op 
C!o-opBBATiVB Defence.^ 

The principles were laid down, firstly, that each of the six Colonies 
should guarantee the " passive defence " of its own cities, towns, 
and harbours of commercial importance ; and, secondly, that the whole 
of the Colonies should be so organised as to jointly guarantee the 
" active defence ** of any portion of Australian or Tasmanian soil, 
by what may be called offensive-defensive military operations. It 
will thus be seen that the second and third requirements which 
were shown to be necessary for a British military policy have 
formed the basis of the Australian Scheme, though in this case 
limited only to Australian waters. 

In Australia, as in the United Kingdom, the troops consist of 
regulars, militia, and volunteers. To the volunteers, or those 
serving under the Volunteer Act of 1859, the Federal Scheme 
assigned the "passive defence," while to the militia was assigned 
the "active defence," which thus formed the federal force for 
active operations. It was arranged that each Colony in proportion 
to its population should provide a military contingent, and that 
such contingent should include the proportionate share of a force 
of all arms, with the requisite administrative departments. 

The federal force thus created from the existing military forces 
in Australia comprised a complete mounted brigade of 1,788 men, 
and six guns on peace footing, which should be increased to 2,778 
men in war, and an infantry division of 4,474 men, with 629 
divisional troops, and eighteen guns on peace footing, increased in 
war to 7,580 and 1,084, making in all 

PeiMie War Gatu 

Monnied Brigade 1,788 2,773 6 

Infantry Division 4,474 7,530 — 

Divisional Troops 629 1,084 18 

Federal Force, Grand Total . . . 6,841 11,387 ii 

To each Colony was allotted a proportionate share of all arms and 
of the administrative departments, so that the federal force of any 
single Colony might take the field, if necessary, complete in all its 
requirements of personnel. (Vide Appendix B.) 

In order to utilise the existing military forces in the manner 
described, a Federal Defence Agreement was drawn up, based upon 
the Militia Act of the Imperial Parliament, which, with some 
minor modifications, had already been in existence in four out of the 

* For a short account of the history of the Australian Federal Defence 
Scheme see Appendix A. 
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six Colonies. This Defence Agreement contained all the provisions 
necessary to be included in the Bill which would be required to be 
passed by each Colony ; in other words, the Militia Bill of 1882 was 
enlarged to meet the fresh requirements. 

It will be observed, therefore, that it was not attempted to create 
anything fresh, but rather to utilise what was already in existence. 
It was intended only to bring the whole of the atomic and inde- 
pendent military systems of the six Colonies concerned into one 
generally accepted plan. 

The most serious difficulty which had to be dealt with by the 
Federal Defence Agreement, was the creation of a central control- 
ling authority. The plan adopted was the formation of a Council 
of Australian Federal Defence, whose powers in peace, and whose 
jurisdiction in times of war, were carefully laid down. 

The Australian Federal Defence Scheme included the fol- 
lowing : — 

1. A General Scheme of Defence. 

2. A Federal Defence Agreement, including the powers of the 
Council of Australian Federal Defence. 

8. Allotment of Federal Troops on basis of population. 

4. Tables showing the establishment and general distribution of 
the Federal Military Force among the several Colonies. 

Military students will aver with reason that the system proposed 
for Australia is not new, that a similar system exists in the United 
States of America, and that we have in Switzerland at the present 
moment the highest and best form of a Federal Militia System for 
offensive-defensive military operations. 

We shall, however, be confronted by an obvious difficulty, if the 
plan proposed for the Australian Colonies be adapted to the require- 
ments of the Empire, since the case of Great Britain and her Colonies 
presents an abnormal feature in regard to the control of the Federal 
Defence Force proposed to be created out of the various elements 
which compose the British Empire. History furnishes us with no 
precedent. In the case of the old Greek Republics, we find no 
exact parallel. In the Republics of Rome and Carthage it was 
the Mother State which exacted fealty from her offispring, her 
Colonial offshoots, and in each case the parent State stood 
alone in influence and predominance. In the case of the Swiss 
Republic and of the great Republic of the United States of 
America, one central government accepts and engrosses all central 
or federal control of the federal military resources of the com- 
bined States. It may be taken for granted that the only plan 
of co-operative defence which would be acceptable to Great Britain 
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and to her Colonies would be one based upon a representatiye system. 
The political conditions of British Colonies existing prior to 1776, 
based npon the ancient precedent created by the Greeks and by the 
Bomans in the treatment of Colonies by the parent State, can never, 
and will never, be attempted again. The solution, therefore, of this 
di£Scnlty must lie in some system of offensive-defensive alHance, or 
Federal Agreement, which shall include the creation of a central con- 
trolling council, having, in peace, the limited administrative powers 
necessaiy for the organisation and maintenance of the federsd force 
agreed upon, and, in war, its control and distribution. 

History affords endless examples of such alliances during times of 
war and national upheaval; among which may be cited many 
where racial, religious and lingual differences might on first con- 
sideration have rendered such alliances necessarily abortive. 

This did not prove to be the case in Wellington's army of the 
Peninsula, where British, Spanish, and Portuguese troops fought 
side by side. It was not the case in the Crimea when French, 
British, Turks, and Sardinians formed common cause against the 
power of Russia. 

Surely in the case where the sentiment of race, of religion, of 
language, of political inclinations are common to all, it should not 
be difficult to so plan a central controlling authority which would 
make possible a system of co-operative defence, such as that framed 
in the Australian Federal Defence Scheme. 

The Co-oPERATrvE System op Defence for the Empire. 

A Co-operative System of Defence for the Empire would probably 
follow upon the lines of the Federal Scheme proposed for Australia. 
These fundamental principles would then be as follows :— 

I. A General Scheme of Defence. 

n. A Co-operative Defence Agreement, including the powers of a 
Cotmcil of Defence. 

m. An Allotment of Federal troops on basis of population. 

!• A General Scheme of Defence. Its guiding principles may be 
taken to be : — 

(a) That mutual defence be guaranteed by one and all parts 
alike of the Empire : 

(b) That British supremacy at sea be maintained by the Imperial 
Government : 

(c) That the true defence of the Empire may best be served by a 
vigorous offensive — that hostilities should be forced upon the 
enemies of the British Empire, and fought out upon other than 
British soiL 
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n. A Co-operative Defence Agreement, indading the powers of a 
Council of Defence. 

Following the lines of the agreement explained above, Great 
Britain and her Colonies would undertake upon given terms to 
mutually combine for defence and for such offensive-defensive 
operations as might be necessitated for the effective defence and 
maintenance of the Empire. Great Britain would as at present 
undertake with her regular army to maintain the sovereign rights 
of Empire, the suppression of disorder, and the conduct of those 
minor military operations which are a consequence upon our con- 
tinually increasing commercial development. 

It has been shown how the only serious difficulty of creating a 
central controlling authority might be met, and how the difficulties 
attending the institution of a Council of Defence need not be in- 
superable if met in the spirit of toleration, of mutual esteem, and of 
that national feeling so conspicuously shown upon all occasions 
whenever the antagonistic bearing of foreign powers has evoked it. 

III. An Allotment of Federal troops. In Appendix C. is given 
a possible allotment of troops for federal purposes of defence on 
basis of population. A separate column shows the total number of 
troops available for all purposes, so that it may be seen that the 
federal troops bear a proportion only to those for purely local 
or passive defence. It will be noted in the Appendix that a force of 
173,000 Federal Militia Troops, or six Army Corps, would thus be 
provided. These Army Corps, if organised upon the principle pro- 
posed for Australia, would be complete in all respects, with their 
proportion of the three arms and of the necessary administrative 
departments, and would thus be ready to take the field. 

As in the case of Australia, the troops for purely local or passive 
defence in the United Kingdom would include all the volunteers and 
the yeomanry of Great Britain. It has been urged recentiy by a 
leading journal ^ that the volunteers of Great Britain are not suited 
by their training, organisation, or discipline to face the trained 
soldiers of the Continent. Men in a mass are much what a system 
makes them, and a sound military organisation which shall effectively 
deal with the volunteer forces of Great Britain has yet to be devised. 
The volimteer force sprang into existence at the time of a national 
crisis, and to meet a sudden emergency ; as at present constituted* 
it cannot be considered as an altogether satisfactory element in the 
organised defence of Great Britain and the Empire. 

As regards the militia forces of the United Kingdom, I have 
already shown the changes that will be required ; tiiey are those 
I Leading artiole Morning Post, Deeember 28, 1897. 
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necessitated by a re-organisation of that force into a militia army, 
thus forming a complete and effective military unit. The change 
advocated need present no serious difficulty, and could be effected 
with the existing numbers and at little additional cost. The diffi- 
culties would mainly consist in the creation of the proportions of 
the three arms, and of the necessary administrative departments. 
Three at least of the Australian Colonies have made their militia 
force into complete military units, notably the Colony of New 
South Wales. In this respect they have followed closely upon th 
militia system of the Swiss Federal Militia, and no reason whatever 
exists to prevent the mihtia of Great Britain also from becoming as 
complete and as effective an organisation as that of Switzerland. 

In Great Britain we may rest assured that no Militia system can 
be satisfactory or complete which is dependent for its recruits and 
for its maintenance upon a centralised system at the War Office. 
A primary factor is for the county system of maintaining the 
militia to be enforced, and for those counties which are unable or 
unwilling to find the necessary quota of their mUitia to be compelled 
to resort to the ballot. It may be accepted that the fear alone of 
the enforcement of the ballot for mihtia will in itself be sufficient 
to cause the county and local authorities to exert themselves into 
providing the requisite troops. 

The late Sir Henry Parkes correctly expressed the opinion of all 
thinking men in Australia when, in the Legislative Assembly of New 
South Wales, in the course of a memorable speech on November 18, 
1894, he said, " Unless our military forces are federated, it would be 
better to abohsh them. . . . The first question, and one of the most 
prominent in men's minds, is that of military defence." 

The present may rightly be regarded as a favourable moment for 
preparing in peace a co-operative system of defence upon broad and 
comprehensive lines, which shall not only prove effective but cheap. 
Effective in that the Empire would be provided with one general 
system of defence, capable of indefinite expansion, which would give 
a feeling of security of untold value to our national and commercial 
institutions ; cheap in that the vast sums now expended by Great 
Britain and her Colonies upon no connected plan would be expended 
upon an organisation which would be sound and effective. 

An apology is due to the audience for the imperfect manner in 
which I have presented this vexed question of British Defence to 
your consideration. It is a subject of regret that a complete draft of 
the Australian Federal Defence Scheme has never been published, 
as it would in itself have provided an example and a complete 
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illustration of the co-operative system, which it has been the inten- 
tion of the present paper to explain. For reasons which are doubt- 
less considered sound, the whole question of Australian Federal 
Defence has been dealt with confidentially, and I have therefore 
been unable to state more with reference to it than what has already 
transpired in the Australian Press. 

You will allow me to remind you of the striking peroration to the 
speech of the First Lord of the Admiralty upon March 10 last, when 
submitting the Naval Estimates for 1898-99 to Parliament* : ** The 
nation,*' he concluded by saying in allusion to the increased naval 
armaments, '' may look forward with ever increasing confidence to 
this prospect : that if there be peace, which God grant, it may be 
peace crowned with honour; and if there be war, which God 
forbid, it may be war crowned with victory." 

It will be universally agreed that a similarly reassuring statement 
as regards the Military Defence of the Empire is only possible by 
adoptinfi^ the dictum of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, that * 
" the Sons of Britain throughout the world shall stand shoulder to 
shoulder to defend our mutual interests and our common rights.'* 

You will, I trust, forgive me if I have wearied you, but you will 
hold me justified if, by explaining a system which has been officially 
recognised as sound, I have even in a small degree shown how the 
words of the Secretary of State for the Colonies may be brought 
into practice, and how the varied streams of our National and 
Colonial existence may be conducted into one channel, where their 
mingled waters can flow on together with regenerating strength 
and grandeur to the end of time. 



APPENDIX A. 



The Australian Federal Defence Scheme was prepared and sub- 
mitted by the Government of New South Wales, upon the initiation 
of the Premier (Bight Hon. G. H. Beid), to a Conference of the 
Military Couamandants of the whole of the Colonies of Australia and 
Tasmania in October 1894, and after certain unimportant alterations 
was adopted. A meeting of the Premiers of aU the Australian 
Colonies was then assembled at Hobart in January 1895, by whom 
this scheme was considered and favourably entertained. A further 
Confierence of Commandants upon the initiation of New South Wales 

* Speech of the Right Hon. G. J. Qosohen, First Lord of the Admiraltj. 
House of Ck>mmons, March 10, 1898. 

' Speech of the Bight Hon. J. Chamberlain, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. LiTerpool, January 18, 1898. 
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took place in March 1896, which, with some modifications, agreed to 
the provisions of the Federal Defence Agreement proposed by New 
Soath Wales, together with all the detailed Tables of Federal Mili- 
tary EstabUshments, &c, A second meeting of the Premiers of the 
Aiistralian Colonies followed, when, though most favourably enter- 
taining its provisions, it was generally agreed that the Defence ques- 
tions should be merged in the greater political move of Federation 
generally. 

Indirectly, therefore, the Australian Federal Defence Scheme 
has been the principal agency in resuscitating the question of 
Australian Federation originated by the late Sir Henry Parkes in 
1891. 

APPENDIX B. 

The military organisation for the AustraUan Federal Defence 
Scheme, which is shown below, has been based upon the following 
principles : To provide two large complete units, each capable of 
action independently or in unison with the other, viz., a Mounted 
Brigade and an Infantry Division complete. In submitting these 
estabhshments it was sought to make of these units a complete 
military organisation — complete, not only in fighting men but in all 
its departments. It has further been laid down as a principle that 
the quota of troops found by each Colony should bring with it the 
proportion of the departments, so that should it be considered 
necessary for federal purposes to detach the troops provided under 
this agreement by any one single Colony for the defence of a stra- 
tegical point on its own shores, or within its own area, it would be 
done without calling for assistance from the other Colonies for those 
elements bf departmental troops without which they cannot exist as 
a military factor. It might possibly be that Queensland would be 
requested to place half a battalion of infantry in garrison at Port 
Darwin. That half battalion would take with it its proportion of 
Army Service Corps, Bearer Company, and Field Hospital, &c., 
making therefore a complete military unit furnished by Queensland. 
There arg objections to departmental troops being made up by 
detachments coming from different Colonies, but the disadvantages 
are more than counterbalanced by the advantages. Departmental 
service is not popular, and it is difficult to train and organise the 
departments in time of peace. Further, it is fair that each Colony 
should bear its proportion of departmental troops, and the allotment 
in this scheme bears the same proportion to the federal force that 
the basis of population bears to the whole federal force of Australia. 
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Allotment op the Active Defence or Federal Field Force 
OP Australia and Tasmania based on the Population. 
December 81, 1898. 



Colony 



New South Wales 
Victoria . 
Queensland 
Soath Australia 
Western Australia * 
Tasmania 



Total 8,896,058 7,498 12,074 



Popnlation 



1,223,870 

1.174,022 

482,299 

846,874 

65,064 

154,424 



Proportion of Troops 



Pe»ce 



2,700 
2,591 
954 
765 
143 
840 



War 



4,350 
4,174 
1,587 
1,283 
231 
549 



> It may be borne in mind that the popnlation of Western Anstialia ie increadng at a ^ 
rapid rate. 

n. 

Military Federal Organisation, based on Allotment 
OP Troops. 

ACTIVE DEFENCE OB FEDERAL FIELD FOBCE. 

Establishments— Totals Pboposbd. 

Mounted Brigade, 



Brigade Sta£f 

Cavalry 

Mounted Rifles (8 Begiments) 
Artillery (Field) (1 Battery) . 
Ammanition Colamn • 
Engineers (Mtd. Det.) . 
Army Service Corps 
Medical Staff Corps 



Total 



Peace 

9 

194 

1,178 

100 

42 

38 

82 

110 

1,788 



War 
21 

288 
1,755 

186 
85 
58 

164 

216 

2,778 



Infantry Division of two Brigades, 

Staff of Division 28 74 

„ 2 Brigades 20 60 

Artillery, Field 4 4 

ArtUlery, Field 800 528 

Ammanition Colamn 80 186 

Engineers 151 262 

Infantry 4,176 6,984 

Army Service Corps 280 372 

Medical Staff Corps 114 194 



Total 5,108 8,614 
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m. 

Establishments — ^Peacb {a), Wab {b). 
Mounted Brigade. 



Brigade Staff 

Cayalzy, Begimental Staff, and 2 Squadrons and half 
Beg^ental Staff, New Soath Wales Lanoers 

* New Soath Wales Mounted Rifles, 1 Regiment (inclusive 

of 4 medical officers) 

'Victorian Mounted Rifles, 1 Regiment (inclusiye of 4 

medical officers) . 

* Queensland Mounted Infantry, 2 Companies 
1 TiiM*;mAni (inclusive of 2 medical officers) 
1 negmieni- , ^^^^ Australian Mounted Infantry, 2 Com- 
I panics (inclusive of 2 medical officers) 

* 1 Battery Victorian Horse Artillery .... 



* Ammunition 

Ck)lumn . 

* Mounted 

Detachment 
Engineers 

* Company Army 

Service Corps 

* Half Company 

Medical Staff 
Corps 

* 1 Bearer Com- 

pany 



> Field Hospital 



New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South Australia 

New South Wales 
Victoria 

New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
, South Australia 
New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South Australia 
New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South Australia 
New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
, South Australia 

Total 



Peace 
14 
14 

7 

7 

14 
14 

28 
26 
14 
14 
18 
18 

9 

9 
11 
11 

6 

5 

8 

8 

4 

4 



War 
29 
28 
14 
14 

29 
29 

66 
52 
28 
28 
85 
85 
18 
18 
22 
22 
10 
10 
15 
15 
8 
8 



Peace 



9' 

194 

891' 

391 

196 

195 
100 

[ 42 
28 
82 

54 

82 

24 



1,738 



War 



21 » 
288 
585 
585 
292 

293 

186 

85 

58 

164 

106 

64 

46 



2,778 



' These numbers are not included in theTroom allotted to each Oolony. 
■ Flgnree taken from NJ3.W. ** Peace" and ** War " SsUbUshmentt. 
• Veterinary Sorgeon per Regiment not included. 
' Figures taken from Army Tables (Imperial) for "Peace** and "War.* 
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IV. 

Establishment — Peace (a), Wab (b). 
Infantry Division, 



Staff of Division. 
' (Exclusive of Servants, Batmen, or Orderlies) 



Totals 



1st Imfantby Bbioade. 

Brigade Staff 

2 1st New South Wales Infantry Regiment (8 Companies 

'2nd „ „ (8 

''Srd „ „ (8 

^ 1st Queensland „ (8 n 



2 1 Company Army Ser- j New South Wales . 
(Queensland . 
(New South Wales . 
1 Queensland 



vice Corps 
" 1 Bearer Company 



' 1 Field Hospital 



f New South Wales 
' t Queensland . 



Peace 
62 
18 
24 
6 
11 
4 



War 

100 

82 

85 

9 

22 



Peace 



28 



28 



10 
522 
522 
522 
522 



} 80 
I 30 



(b) 
War 



74 



74 



8 ) 



I 15 



80*1 
878 
873 
873 
878 



182 
44 



80 



Totals 2,223 , 3,728 



2nd Infantby Bbioade. 

Brigade Staff 

^ 1st Victorian Infantry Begiment (8 Companies) 

'2nd „ „ (8 

'3rd „ „ (8 

= Half Battalion Tasmanian Rifles (4 „ 

* Half „ S. AustraUan Rifles (4 



» 1 Company Army Ser- 
vice Corps 

' Bearer Company . 



« 1 Field Hospital 



Victoria . 

Tasmania 

South Australia 

Victoria . 

Tasmania 

South Australia 
I Victoria . 
, \ Tasmania 
( South Australia 

Totals . 

Grand Total 



Peace 

62 

9 

9 

24 

8 

3 

11 

2 

2 



War 

100 

16 

16 

85 

5 

4 

22 

4 

4 



10 
522 
522 
522 

261 
261 



80 
30 
15 



30» 
878 
878 
878 

436 , — 

437 — 

132 
44 
80 



2,223 3,728 



4,474 7,530 



• Ttieae nnmbers are not included in the troops allotted to each Colony. 

' TIic War strength of these battalions entails an iocreoae to the Beglmeutal Staff, and 40 
prirates per oompony. 

» Theae War strengths Imve been fixed at one-third less than hud down in Imperial AnnT 
Tables, ovrinpr to reduction in war strength of battalions, and to the fact that these troops will 
not be rcqalred out of Australian waters. 
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Inf<mUry Dwm»o»— (con^tied). 











Ftece 


^'l 


S 

n 
O 


DIVISIONAL TROOPS. 
Enoineebs. 




} 120 
31 » 

70 

24 


200 
62 

108 « 

46 




No. 1 Company, N.S.W. (Field Company) 

No. 2 „ Victorian .... 


Peace 
60 
60 


War 
100 
100 


— 


Telegraph Section, New South Wales 




— 


Ab«t Sebvicb CoBPfl .. 
1 Fold Hospital . .h 


fNew South Wales . 

Victoria . 

Queensland . 

Tasmania 

I South Australia . 
^ New South Wales . 

Victoria . 

Tasmania 
^ South Australia . 


Peace 
23 
28 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

4 

2 

2 


War 

40 

40 

10 

9 

9 

16 

16 

6 

4 

4 


> 


Totals .... 


. 


245 


416 


— 


Bbioade Divibion Field Abtillebt. 

Staff 

I' A » Battery. New South Wales Field Artillery 

"A" ," Victorian Artillery ." . .. ! 


4> 
100* 
100* 
100* 


4» 
176 
176 
176 


6 
6 


Totals . 


• -1 


304 


582 


18 


Amuukition Coluuk 


.New South Wales . 
Victoria . 
Queensland . 
South Australia 
Tasmania 


Peace 

80 

80 

8 

6 

6 


War 

54 

54 

12 

8 

8 


80 


186 » 


— 


Total 


• 


884 


668 j 18 


Gra] 


ad Total of Divisional 


Troo] 


ps . 


629 


1.084 1 - 



' One tectlon as laid down in Imperial Army Tablen. 

* Taken at one-tbird leM than laid down in Imperial Army Tables. 

* Tbeae numbers are not included in the troops allotted to each (Colony. 

* Tbe Peace Establishment of these batteries is based upon Tables VIII. and 2lXVI. N.S.W. 
Establishmeotfl. 

* Taken at one«third less than Imperial Army Tables, as strength of Infantry is one-flfth 
lew, aud in consideration of the fact that these troops will not be required out of AuttnOlan 
wsters. 
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Becapitulation of nL & IV., showing Numbeb of Tboops 

ALLOTTBD TO EAOH COLONT. 
Mounted Brigade, 







New South 
Wales 


Victoria 


QueenslaiMl 


fioath 
Aoifcnlla 




Peace 


War 


Peace 


War 


Peace 


War 


Peace 


War 


Brigade Staff, unallotte 
Cavalry 

Mounted Rifles . 
ArtUlery . 
Ammunition Colnmn 
Engineers . 
Army Service Corps 
Medical Staff Corps 


P.W. 

1 9 21 


194 
891 

14 
14 
28 
37 

678 


288 
685 

29 
29 
56 
72 


391 
100 
14 
14 
26 
87 


585 
186 
28 
29 
52 
72 


196 
7 

14 

18 


292 

14 

28 
36 


196 

7 

14 
18 

234 


393 

14 

28 
86 


* Total . , 


• 


1,059 


582 


952 


235 


370 


871 



Total strength of Brigade, including Staff . . . Peace, 1,738 ; War, 2,778. 
Infantry Division. 





Kew South 
Wales 


Victoria 


Queens- 
land 


South 
Australia 


Tasmania 


Wotero 

Austnlia 




Peace 


War 


Peace 


War 


Peace 


War 


Peace 


War 


l^moe 


War 


Peace 


War 


UnaUotted 

pTw. 

DIvWonal Staff . 28 74 
S Brigade Staff . 80 60 
PieldArtiUerj'SUff 4 4 
ArtiUery (Field) . . 
Ammunition Colnmn . 
Engineers 
Infantry. 

Medical Staff Corpi 

Oarriaons *— 
Albany 
Thursday Island 


800 
80 
91 
1,566 
85 
43 


352 
54 

162 
2,619 

140 
73 


100 
80 
60 
1,566 
86 
43 


176 
54 
100 
2,619 
140 
73 


~8 

622 
26 
14 

208 


12 

878 
42 
28 

336 


6 

261 
17 
7 

120 


8 

47? 
25 
12 

200 


6 

261 
17 
7 


486 

S6 

13 


148 


lis 


Total . . . 


2.016 


3,400 


1,884 J3,162 


778 |1,286 


411 


682 291 


482 


148 


23« 



* This does not include any of the Permanent Artillery, Submarine Miners, or Engineers. 

Total strength of Division and Garrisons, including Staff— Poaee, 5,579 ; 
War, 9,386. 
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Active Defence or Federal Field Force, 

Peace 
Mounted Brigade .... 1,738 
Infantry Division .... 5,103 

G,841 

Federal Garrisons — 

Albany 268 

Thursday Island ... 208 



Totals 



7,317 



War 
2,773 
8,614 

11,387 



43G 
336 

12,159 





Mounted 
Brigade 


Infantry 
Diviaiou 


Total 


Assessment 

as per 
Population 


Surplus 
or Deficit 




Peace 


War 


Pciicc 


War Peace War 

1 


Pence 1 War 

1 


Peace War 


New Sonth Wales 
Victoriu .... 
Qufenftlaud .... 
Htmh Australia . 
TaxtnaiilH .... 


678 
583 
2.15 
234 

1,729 


1,059 
952 
370 
371 


2,016 

1.88 J 

670 

291 

291 


1 

3,400 1 2.G93 

3.162 !2,4CG 

950 806 

482 525 

482 291 

1 


4,469 

4.114 

1,320 

853 

482 


2.7CK) 

2.691 

964 

705 

34<) 


4,.%0 
4,174 
1.587 
1,233 
549 


-7 ' +109 
-125 1 +G0 

+ 68 +119 
-120 ' -180 

-49 1 -67 




2,752 


5,051 


8,476 6,780 


11,228 




1 


rnonottcd :— 
Division Staff 
Field Artillery Staff 
Brigade Staff . 


9 


21 


28 

4 

.20 


74 

4 

60 


|., 


159 


7,493 


- 


- - 


Grand Totals . 


— 


— 


— 


- 


6,841 


11,387 


12,074 


_- _ 


Add Federal Garrison :- 
Albany .... 
Thursday Island . 






— 





268 
208 


436 
836 




- 


1 




- 




- 


- 


7.817 


19,159 


- 


- 





SUMMABT. 



Allotted as per population assessment . 
Bequired as per tables 



In excess . 
Wanting to complete 



Peace 
7.498 
7,317 

176 



War 
12,074 
12,159 



85 
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APPENDIX C. 

Schedule Showing Allotment of Militia Thoops for a Co- 
OPEBATIVB Defence of the Empibe upon a Population 
Basis. 





Population 


■Sog 

III 

•78 
or 


Defence Forces available, 

exclusive of Imperial 

Regular Army 


Proposed 
Allotment 
on Popula- 
tion BasiA 


British 
Troops for 

Local 
Defence 


United King, 
dom 


39,466,720 

Census of 

189ti 


Militia' . 137,498) 
Yeomanry ' 11,891 '- 413,357 
Volunteers' 263,968) 


140,000 


273^7 


Dominion of 


6.031,173 

Census of 

1891 

3,608,986 

Census of 

1896 


•1 
or 

•072 
or 
1^ 


Permanent Militia 802) «.-.- 
MlUtia . . 34,814 f ^'^^^ 


14,000 


81,616 


Australian Colo- 
nies- 


Regulars and \ 

MUitia . 14,968 ^..j. 
Volunteers . 8,139 ^^'^^^ 
Ree^rre' . 6,474 j 


18,000 


12^71 


Cape of Good 
NataT ) 


2,420,178 

Census of 

1896 


•048 
or 


Regulars* . 1,286) ^.^, 
Volunteers . 7,179/ ^*^^ 


7,000 


1,465 


Grand Total. . 


60,586,061 




- . 482,009 


173,000* 


809,009 



* Establishments not effeotives. 

* New Zealand is not included in this column, as it was not included in Australian Federal 
Defence Scheme. 

* This reserve can be hardly deemed effective, as its numbers are almost untrained. 

* Includes Natal Mounted Police. 

* The indnsion of New Zealand would give appioximatdy 8,000 more to this total. 



Discussion. 

The Bt. Hon. Sir Ghables W. Dilee, Bt., M.P. : I respond to the 
invitation of the Chairman to take part in this discussion, although 
it is a somewhat terrifying thing, even to those of us who have 
strong opinions on the subject, to begin the discussion in the 
presence of such an audience. We have here Sir Henry Norman, 
with his great military, Indian, and Australian experience ; we have 
Sir John Colomb and Admiral Philip Golomb, who are our original 
instructors on this question, and who, more than anyone else per- 
haps, have taught even the great American who has popularised 
the principles of national defence ; and we have many others here 
who are extremely competent to speak. The paper is one, more> 
over, in which, generally speaking, I concur, so that I do not wish 
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to oomxnence the discussion in at all a hostile sense. At the same 
time in this paper I do find a few points which I have no doabt are 
points upon which Colonel Button and I would agree, but as to 
which, perhaps, a guarding word is necessary in regard to deduc- 
tions which might be drawn by some who have not given very much 
thought to the question. For instance, take the inmiense stress 
laid throughout the appendices and the paper upon the federal 
system as appUed to war. The word *' federal " may mean many 
things as applied to defence, bub if we compare the military 
organisation of the Empire of Germany as ife was before Prussia 
created the German Empire with the Prussian military system, 
which is the present system, we see what widely different systems 
may be comprised under one term. No one should desire we should 
apply to the defence of the British Empire, either by sea or land, 
a federal system in the sense of a divided command, and I am sure 
the First Sea Lord of the Admiralty, upon whose brain power and 
experience the whole strength of the Empire must rest in time of 
war, would sooner stand as he is than have anything like federal 
command. So with regard to armies ; and while I quite concur 
with regard to the present system of centralisation of the War 
Office, we must not run away with the idea that we can break up 
military unity as existing at the present time. On the contrary, 
we ought rather to strengthen that unity, for, as regards the troops 
of the Mother Country, we have Foreign Office, Colonial Office, 
and War Office troops, and troops under the India Office serving 
outside India. We have divided conmiand as matters stand now, 
and we want to do away with that rather than increase it. But in 
one sense the attack on the centralised system of the War Office 
is one in which I entirely concur. What we mean is that, while we 
do not want to see our War Office dealing directly with battalions 
in the way it does, which is not done by any other War Office in 
the world, we do not want to destroy unity of command so far as 
we have it. Colonel Button speaks of the desire of the Colonies 
to know whether they are to receive military protection from the 
Mother Country in time of war or threatened invasion. Now in 
every probable war, every war that is fairly possible, there is not 
much reason seriously to apprehend invasion of the Colonies. 
Of course the question of the Indian Frontier is always present 
to our mind ; but in the sense in which the term '' Colonies '* is 
used, India is rather excluded, and we are led to think of those 
Colonies which are the special object of those present, namely, 
the great self-governing Colonies and the Crown Colonies. As 

b2 
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regards those Colonies, invasion cannot be said to be probable 
in any of those wars which are fairly possible at the present time ; 
but so far as invasion is to be prevented, it is by the efforts of the 
fleet rather than by the efforts of the armies. It is therefore 
perhaps necessary for us to have before us to-night the bearing of 
this paper on the naval side of the problem. At the present time 
you all know that the Australian Colonies contribute towards the 
fleet, but they contribute upon a plan which is really, except from 
the sentimental point of view, perhaps worse than no contribution 
at all, because they contribute on the understanding that a portion 
of the fleet shall be tied by the leg, tethered down to a particular 
portion of the high seas, which is a principle absolutely rejected by 
all naval authorities and every politician who has studied their 
works. Thus as regards the first and most pressing side of this 
question of Imperial defence, we have rather to get rid of what 
exists than work on existing lines. Colonel Hutton suggests that 
we are in some way pledged, by language which has been used over 
here, to put 60,000 men, two army corps, " at the disposal of our 
Colonial children when the hour of trial arrives," and asks if that is 
the most we are prepared to do. Well, the pressing dangers of the 
Empire are not the dangers of being invaded. We may hope that 
of all wars, war with the United States, which would lead to the 
invasion of Canada, is perhaps one of the most distant in our minds. 
As regards the other Colonies, invasion needing to be resisted by 
land forces is not a very practical danger, but no one who considers 
with a feeling of responsibility the present position of the Empire 
as regards possible wars, can doubt but that this subject of common 
defence, if the Colonies want to keep the fabric of the Empire 
together, is a pressing one indeed. It is impossible, therefore, to 
exaggerate the importance of the subject ; but I don't think we ought 
to look at it chiefly from the point of view of the probability of a 
certain number of troops having to be sent to a particular Colony to 
defend it against invasion. What we may be called upon for at any 
moment is the most strenuous effort that can be put forth to wage 
an offensive war for the purpose of destroying those who have 
attacked us, or for the purpose of bringing a war to a close which 
might have dragged on, but which we might be unable to close by 
an honourable peace. The Colonies, if such a stress should come, 
would be bumingly anxious to take their part, but they would show 
that anxiety probably too late to be of effective service. For the 
last twenty years we have made no real progress, and what we want 
to bring home to people's minds is this fact—that those sacrifices 
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which they would cheerfully make in time of war must, in order to 
be useful and effective, be made in time of peace ; that they have, in 
fiact, got to be provided for in advance. I see here my Mend Sir 
Saul Samuel, who has often done battle for his Colony in this room 
and elsewhere, and who, if anyone shows the slightest intention to 
tread on the tail of the coat of New South Wales, is ever ready for 
the fray. His Colony has been chosen for a good deal of praise 
in one way or another ; but I do not see, in the speeches of the 
statesmen of New South Wales, that they have yet had thoroughly 
brought home to them the view which we think is the sound 
view of the subject. We had Mr. Beid here last year ; but, to judge 
by his speeches before he came and after he went back, he really 
came home for the purpose of preventing our doing that which we 
believe, in the interests of the Empire, ought to be done. I do not 
think it is wickedness on his part, but that we have not yet made 
sufficiently clear that common patriotic motive which we must all 
share, and the desire to bring about the best possible result by the 
best possible means. I cannot quite go with the lecturer in think- 
ing there is any recent development of sound feeling on the part of 
the Mother Colony of Australasia. He suggests Sir Henry Parkes 
brought federation to the front, but as a fact, a great many years 
ago, the British Parliament passed a Federal Act for Austn^a. A 
Federal Council was called into existence ; that Council had ample 
power to deal with this question of defence. 

Sir Saul Samuel : Subject to the approval of the Colonial Parlia- 
ments. 

Sir Chables Dilkb : It was the Mother Colony of New South 
Wales, I am afraid, standing out of that Council, that paralysed 
its efforts and prevented its existence having any real bearing on 
this question. The recent movement in Australia has, no doubt, to 
some extent contributed to the matter being discussed in connection 
with the present Commonwealth Bill, and no doubt it would be 
easier to deal with this matter with a Commonwealth Parliament 
than with separate Parliaments ; but still we have to face the un- 
fortunate possibility that the Bill may not become law by the 
adhesion of all the Colonies, and we have to do the best we can by 
raising our voices constantly and strenuously, and trying to bring 
the Colonies to feel with us on this question. No words can be too 
high in praise of the public spirit and devotion of those men who 
are actually serving in the various Colonial forces. They under- 
stand and have thought on this question, and I believe they are an 
admirable element in approaching to proper views of the question ; 
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but I do not think we ought to imagine that very much progress 
has yet been made on the part of leading Colonial politicians on the 
subject, and I think, instead of merely using smooth words, it is 
better to adopt the system of speaking rather plainly and callizig 
upon them as patriots concerned with ourselves in the defence of 
the Empire to take beforehand those steps which they would have 
to take under the stress of public opmion in the time of war. 

Sir John Colomb, K.G.M.G., M.P. : I rise in obedience to the 
Chairman's call, but after the most admirable and statesmanlike 
speech of my right honourable friend, who has so well covered the 
whole ground, I rather hesitate to speak at all. I think we are 
very much indebted to the reader of the paper and to this Institute 
for having brought this subject forward at the present time. We 
hear a great deal too little about the question of Imperial defence. 
Naturally, from the antecedents and experience of the lecturer, he 
has dealt with this question much from the Australian point of 
view. The question of Imperial defence, to my mind, cannot be 
approached with any [local colouring at all. You must take the 
Empire in bulk, as a great concrete fact, if the true principles of 
defence are to be applied, and I confess I think the paper lacks this. 
It wants appreciation of what may be called the perspective of 
defence. He dismisses the naval portion by quoting a passage of 
the Duke of Devonshire's speech, but in reprinting the paper he 
will perhaps also draw attention to the fetct that after the delivery of 
that speech, the Duke of Devonshire rather climbed down. I can 
find nothing uttered by any statesmen warranting the assumption 
laid down by the lecturer that statesmen hold, or that the policy of 
the Empire is, that the burden of naval defence is to be borne alone 
by the Mother Country for all time. The fact that the Empire 
consists of scattered territories, whose communications are the sea, 
makes it obvious you cannot approach the military question until 
you are clear on the principles necessary for its naval defence. In 
following the lines laid down by my right hon. friend, I do think 
that once our Colonial friends really understand the perspective of 
defence, they will be under no such confosion, because to them the 
freedom of the sea is as necessary as to us, and the idea that the 
subjects of the Queen in the United Kingdom are to bear the water 
responsibilities of the whole Empire, and that the subjects of the 
Queen in other parts are not to share them, is one which cannot be 
supported by reason, logic, or fact. Granting sea supremacy, yrhaX 
are the military requirements ? I entirely agree with the lecturer 
that passive defence is valueless, and that being so, when you oome 
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to consider the military question as determined by the facts of sea 
supremacy, what you have got to provide is ofifensiye means or 
striking power through the military arm. Under a false impression 
and belief, we have been pursuing a military policy in my judgment 
that has resulted in locking up too many men for purely local 
defence. Take one illustration. The lecturer tells us that the 
Colonies have accepted freely and thoroughly the doctrine that the 
United Kingdom is to preserve them from attack by sea, and he 
tells us they are so impressed with that fact that they are dismissing 
all ideas of any local effort for naval defence at all. Here is 
Australia, as the lecturer says, disposing of ships because she thinks 
herself navally safe, but at the same time the lecturer tells us that 
Australia is preparing an arrangement for local defence by military 
means, believing she is open to military attack. In conclusion, let 
me briefly say I think the two points to be pressed home on the 
Colonies are — that the primary condition is not division of authority 
in compartments of naval power, but that naval power shall be 
provided by the resources of the Empire, and wielded entirely by 
one central authority. That having been done, this great commercial 
Empire will then be in the position, at all events, of having secured* 
its passive defence. This great Empire under modem economic 
conditions of war, would nevertheless be under great immediate 
economic stress, and therefore you have to complete that defence by 
the combination of the resources of the whole Empire to produce 
military forces free to be appUed in offensive operations wherever 
necessary to bring war to a finish. I believe the time has come 
for plain speaking on this question, and that real practical com- 
bination and self-sacrifice in the Colonies and Mother Country 
alike are necessary to achieve British security. 

The Hon. Sir Saul Samuel, Bart., K.C.M.G., C.B. : When I 
came here this evening I had not the slightest intention of taking 
part in this discussion, which, so far as my knowledge of military 
matters is concerned, is beyond me ; but as the Colony of New 
South Wales, a Colony I love and have long represented in this 
country, has been pointedly alluded to by my right honourable 
friend Sir Charles Dilke, and also by Sir John Colomb, I desire to 
say that they are both mistaken. In the first place, they are in 
error in saying that New South Wales (I leave the other Colonies 
to speak for themselves) is making no preparation, in time of peace, 
for the defence of the Empire. Why I I read only a few days ago, 
in a London newspaper, that 50,000 men were encamped within a 
few miles of Sydney for the Easter manceuvres, and 50,000 men 
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from a popalation such as that of New South Wales is no small 
number. I do not vouch for the correctness of this statement ; 
but doubtless there were a large number of men assembled for 
military instruction, as is usually the case at this time of the year. 
I have not the slightest doubt the Colony will be prepared to co- 
operate in the defence of the Empire to their last man, and to their 
last shilling, should the Mother Country be unhappily involved in 
war. They have the men, and they are getting the material 
together, what more can they do ? You cannot expect these youngs 
communities to incur the same expenditure for the purpose of 
defence as the Mother Country is doing. With regard to this 
bugbear of the Australasian squadron being confined to Australasian 
waters, no doubt that is a mistake, but the mistake arose through 
the Admiralty officials consenting to it at the time. My Mend. 
Admiral Hoskins, holds up his hand, as much as to say I am 
mistaken, but I was a member of the Conference of 1887, and I 
recollect the discussion which took place ; the matter was referred 
to a committee, and when the proposal came back this provision 
was in it, and no one objected. I ask if there is an admiral worth 
his salt who would not take away these ships, if it were necessary, 
to China, or wherever they might be required; nor would the 
Colonies themselves for a moment hesitate in replying in the 
affirmative, if the admiral on the station made such a request. 
They would reply immediately, saying : " Take the ships, of 
course ; do whatever you think is necessary for the defence of the 
Empire.'* It is quite a mistake to suppose that the Colonies are 
not making preparations for war. They are doing that at the 
present moment, and are sending here for material, and organising 
as well as they can ; but, as I said, you cannot expect these young 
communities to do the same as if they were old countries. There 
is another little difficulty, and that is that you have a difficult 
Legislature to deal with ; a Government cannot do there as you do 
here, where you make a proposal for the expenditure of millions^ 
and get it passed in a night. New South Wales is not in a position 
to do this. Whenever the Colonies are properly called upon to 
take their share in the defence of the Empire, I believe they will 
do it to the extent they can afford. No attempt has been made, so 
far as I know, to ascertain this. I would remind you that New 
South Wales has built a naval station and arsenal with all modem 
appliances, at a cost of half a million of money. The Colony has 
also built a dry dock, at a cost of a quarter of a million, which will 
take the largest ship afloat. All this has been done, not to defend 
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the Colony against any local enemy, but against the enemies of the 
Queen, if this country should be involved in war. 

General Sir Hbnby Norman, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., CLE. : I do not 
think I need take up much time after what you have heard, but I 
think I ought to endeavour at once to disabuse anyone's mind of the 
notion that there are 50,000 men in any camp near Sydney at the 
present moment. That is only one of the mistakes we often see in 
telegrams and correspondence in the newspapers. The total force 
which could be got together in one camp from the whole of 
Australia would not approach 50,000, and I doubt whether there 
are arms for that number. 

Sir Saul Samubl : I am only saying what I read in the news- 
papers. 

Sir Hbnbt Nobman : I read the statement also, but except by some 
miracle, the collection of such a force would be quite impossible. 
We are very much obliged to Colonel Button for his lecture ; on 
one point I most entirely concur, and that is that the home militia 
should be an army possessing all the usual branches, that is to say, 
mounted troops, field artillery, and departmental corps, but it is 
not easy to see exactly how 180,000 militia in&ntry could be readily 
supplied with a proper proportion of cavalry and field artillery, but 
that is an object to be aimed at. I also agree as to the necessity of 
co-operation between the Colonies and the Mother Country in the 
defence of the Empire. I do not think the Australian Governments, 
whatever one or two politicians might say, would object (I am sure 
they would not in case of war) to the naval squadron, which is 
partially paid for by Australia, being taken away in the service of 
the Empire. I think, of course, that more might be done, and that 
other self-governing Colonies should make a substantial contribution 
to the support of the Navy as well as Australia. But we must 
remember that they are seU-goveming Colonies, and will only con- 
tribute of their own accord. This brings me to another point, and 
that is that I do not believe the Australian Governments will 
ever realise the necessity of defence until there is war, and then I 
am quite certain they will do all that is necessary. With regard to 
the co-operation of the Australian Colonies for defensive purposes, I 
consider that very little has been done to induce them to realise the 
necessity of a great system of defence. As far as I understand, they 
have been led to believe they may rely almost entirely against im- 
portant attack on the Navy. They have been led to believe that 
no large force can ever get near them without being arrested by the 
Navy ; that possibly a few ships might get away, bombard a par- 
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ticular place, or levy a contribution ; but they have not been led in 
any way to expect a greater attack than that, or to make any scheme 
by which they could furnish troops to co-operate with other forces 
in defensive or ofifensive warfare. I think, perhaps, this lecture and 
discussion may arouse them to a feeling that they ought to be better 
prepared for more serious war than has hitherto been the case. Of 
course, there are great difficulties. They are, as I have said, self- 
governing Colonies. It is impossible to dictate to them that they 
shall expend certain sums in raising a force, or in organising means 
of defence or offence. That' is one of the difficulties, which can 
only be overcome by an appeal to their patriotism ; possibly war, 
which seems to be impending between other countries, may lead 
them to think a little more seriously on this subject than hitherto* 
With regard to the question of command, of course, there must be 
considerable latitude given to the commanders in each portion of 
the Empire, but I do not agree with what I understand has been the 
scheme proposed in Australia for having a Federal Council of de- 
fence to control the troops. I do not think that would work 
well, and I do not think the troops could be really federated to- 
gether, even if the Federal Council took the matter in hand until 
there is a federation of the whole of those Colonies, and then I 
should hope there would be a commander of the whole, subject, of 
course, to a War Minister representing the people. I do not think 
it would be possible to construct any effective system by which a 
Minister over here should be able to give positive instructions to 
forces that belong to self-governing Colonies. A great deal would 
have to be left to patriotism, and that exists in a great degree 
among the people of the Colonies. In regard to military assistance 
to Colonies from the United Kingdom, I confess I do not see any 
circumstances that could arise to render that necessary, except per- 
haps for Canada. None of the other Colonies have frontiers abut- 
ting on any civilised power, and no doubt if, imhappily, there were 
war between England and the United States, we should have to 
supplement the Canadian forces, but as to Australia or the Cape, 
we could hardly conceive it would be necessary to assist those 
Colonies in repelling an invasion of European Powers. For that 
we must look to the Navy. With regard to the scheme for Australia, 
which the lecturer puts forth as a sort of model, I have nothing to 
say against it. As to AustraUa, I am perfectly prepared to say that 
even very much larger forces than the lecturer has indicated — com- 
plete in all branches, mounted, departmental, and with field 
artillery — could, I have no doubt, be raised and maintained in a 
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state of efficiency, and kept ready for increase. Such a force brought 
into camp for a few weeks under capable commanders, and properly 
equipped, would be a most efficient one. They would, I am certain, 
at all events, possess those great requisites of soldiers— intelligence, 
courage, endurance, and loyalty. 

Admiral P. H. Colomb : I heartily congratulate the lecturer on 
his paper. It seems to me to show his usual grasp and perspicuity 
in dealing with the matters before us, but no one knows better 
than he does that he has not gone into those higher and more im- 
portant considerations which have been brought before you by 
other speakers. He is talking of co-operative military defence, and 
he is not attempting to show how much or how little of that defence 
might be actually required. He is dealing with what he thought 
he could get, but the great view he is establishing, if I understand 
him, is that which my brother said was very much wanted, namely, 
the knowledge that mobile forces are much more important than 
locked-up forces. This is now truer than ever, because of the 
speed and certainty of transport, and when you have your mobile 
military forces which can be moved quickly you deter the 
enemy from stirring in the most effective way. Therefore, I agree 
with the lecturer so far. But you have heard that practically 
nothing has been done in establishing a regular scheme of defence. 
The real reason, as far as I understand, is that there is as yet no 
agreement on the first principles of defence. No one can know 
that better than he who has spent, like myself, several years trying 
to bring about such an agreement. The lecturer himself does not 
wholly escape the difficulty when he touches on the naval side. If 
the Admiralty are able to protect the commerce of a Colony, they 
protect that Colony from attack of any kind. If they cannot pre- 
vent a port from being attacked, neither can they protect the com- 
merce which frequents that port. It is supposed, we are told, that 
the defence of the Empire is based upon sea supremacy. My 
brother rightly pointed out that the moment it was shown what 
were the results of that doctrine, the Duke of Devonshire was 
obliged to go back and say it was not that kind of sea supremacy 
that was meant. We have been lately told too, that in our scheme 
of defence the defeat of the Navy is not contemplated. I think naval 
officers will say that ought not to be left out of sight, because it is 
possible. When the meaning of this sea supremacy is explained, it 
is seen to be a kind of supremacy which breaks down anywhere 
and everywhere the moment it is put to the test of war. We know 
exactly what the theory of sea supremacy is. The theory is that 
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the supreme Navy has a ship to watch and to match, or perhaps 
overmatch every ship of the enemy ; but it follows from that, that 
none of these watched and matched ships can escape to do mischief 
except by stealth, and they can only make an attack by means of 
evasion. The result is that these attacks must be small and minor, 
and that no great one can be carried out. Another thing which is 
never understood is the Admiral's responsibility for preventing 
attacks on territory. It is his first duty, and nothing in history 
has ever excused him from carrying out that duty. Until you get 
an agreemenb between soldiers, sailors, and statesmen on first 
principles, it is impossible we should obtain what Colonel Huiton 
asks for, because he is dealing with locked -up forces and mobile 
forces ; and until you have settled how much force you are going 
to lock up and why, it is impossible for you to think about your 
mobile forces. You are balked wherever you turn, because of the 
impossibility of getting agreement ; and until you have settled that 
you are actually going to depend upon sea supremacy, to accept its 
results, and to garrison only so far as you calculate that attacking 
forces will be able to evade sea supremacy, you have no means of 
preventing those who wish it from claiming that every post in the 
Empire attackable by sea, shall be garrisoned and prepared to meet 
there the attack of the forces of the whole world. 

Mr. H. 0. Abnold-Forster, M.P. : I regret the last speaker bad 
not time to make clear to all of us the conclusion to which he 
desired to lead us, and to connect his very interesting statements 
more closely with the subject of the paper. My only complaint 
against the paper is, perhaps, a radical complaint in regard to the 
title. It is headed " A Go-operative System for the Defence of the 
Empire.** What I suggest is that the system contemplated is not 
co-operative, and consequently, that it has nothing to do with the 
defence of the Empire. It is not co-operative, because it is purely 
sporadic. It seems to me not for the defence of the Empire, but 
for a perfectly different matter— the defence of outlying portions of 
the Empire, which is no system of defence at all. It is said that 
what the Colonies do, and are prepared to do, is to provide for their 
own local defence, and that seemed to be all that is expected of 
them. That does not commend itself to my intelligence. If it be 
a fidfilment of duty for the dwellers in Australia or New Zealand to 
oon&ne their efforts to defending themselves, surely it is a fulfilment 
of our duty to content ourselves with defending ourselves. That is 
an absurdity. The whole essence of the paper is the supposition 
that Great Britain and the Colony of Singapore are practically to 
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protect the whole Empire. It is no use saying pleasant things 
ahoat the spirit of heroism and self-sacrifice which will be shown in 
certain events by the Australian Colonies. I do not doubt it, bat 
after all, there is a way of calculating these things which come home 
to practical men. The people of the United Kingdom spend 62 per 
cent, of their income in providing for the defence of the Empire ; 
Queensland spends under 1 per cent. I do not accept the plea 
that these are young countries incapable of taking part in high 
matters — I have too great respect for their energy and self-sacrifice 
to accept that argument. They come second in the catalogue of 
wealth among the nations of the world. I do not claim to have the 
experience of officers in this room, but I do claim to have made 
some study of how military operations are prepared for, and I say 
there is no country, large or small, no War Office, enlightened or 
uninformed, which ever thought it had provided for the ele- 
mentary necessities of defence by taking the measures which 
commend themselves to the Governments of the Australian Colonies. 
The defence of an Empire and the defence of a portion of an Empire 
is something totally different. If the stress of war were to come 
to-morrow, the defence of Australia and Australian trade would not 
be off Brisbane or Sydney. The pressure on your bankers and 
financiers would be within the precincts of the British Channel, and 
to suppose that Australia is making adequate preparation for war 
by establishing a camp and a pleasant suburban picnic is an 
absurdity. I protest against the question of the frontiers of Canada 
and of India being so lightly dismissed. They are two very great 
and important parts of our Empire. The whole of India is part of 
the heritage of our race, and we have no right to dismiss the defence 
of that frontier from the consideration of Imperial defence. I miss 
in this paper any contribution to the active offensive operations of 
the Empire, and I fail to see why now, when we are all grown up, 
there should not be some sacrifices made on the part of our Colonies, 
such as we in this country are compelled to make. India is open 
to every man in Australia. It is a reasonable thing that that great 
peninsula, lying washed in the waters of the Southern Ocean, should 
receive something beyond fair words and pleasant expressions, and 
hopes of what is going to be done when war breaks out, and that it 
should receive something in the shape of a substantial contribution 
to its defence organised in times of peace. If it is not organised 
then, we may talk for ever, for it is useless in time of war. We are, 
I say, grown up, and in a position to look facts in the face. If the 
people of Australia say that this Empire is, no doubt, a very 
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interesting thing, but that they are so important that they can 
afford, whatever happens, to standout, I can quite understand them, 
though I think they would be totally wrong ; but if they do not take 
that view, they must stand up like other men, and ttiey must not 
leave others to do the whole work. 

The Hon. Capt. W. B. Bussell, M.H.B., New Zealand : It is so 
many years since I had the pleasure of belonging to the honourable 
profession of arms, that I naturally feel a little diffident in joining 
in a discussion where so many gentlemen of such consummate 
tactical and technical skill have addressed you. I might have left 
the debate without a word from me, but that I come from New 
Zealand — from one of those Colonies of which Mr. Arnold Forster 
has spoken so contemptuously. I would like this meeting to know 
that though I admit fully that the Colonies have not organised 
these defences to an extent which I think sufficient, yet I remember 
this — and I speak as a man who has served in the Imperial force, 
subsequently in the Militia, and finally in the Volunteers of that 
Colony — that I am a representative of the Colony which was left in 
the lurch in her hour of deepest distress by those people whom 
Mr. Arnold Forster holds up as an example of Imperial generosity. 
I think he has done very little towards advancing co-operation for 
the defence of the Empire by the class of speech he has made 
to-night. I do not say he is not right in saying that the time has 
come when we should speak frankly; and, therefore, though a 
colonist and resident in the Colonies for many years, I admit that 
the Colonies have not, in my opinion, done tiieir duty properly in 
organising the defence of their countries themselves, they being a 
pa^ of the Empire. But there may be an excuse. The Colonies 
have been peopled by, if you wiU allow me with all proper deference 
to say so, a class of men who are fully the equal of ordinary 
stay-at-home Englishmen. The people who emigrated to the 
Colonies were men and women of sound muscle and firm brain ; 
they went out to the unknown, and daily demands of self-sacrifice 
and self-reliance were made upon them. They were obliged, under 
all circumstances, to fight their way, often against the enemy, and 
continually against adverse circumstances, and this has developed 
in them a spirit of self-reliance which is a distinct charac- 
teristic, and of which the Empire may be proud. Therefore, 
perhaps, it is that we have not in the Colonies properly valued 
co-operation. The whole genius of the Colonies and of the Empire 
is self-reliance rather than much co-operation. Co-operation has 
become the fashion of the day, and I recognise co-operation created 
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out of petty German States the great Oerman Empire. What we 
want is not much talk about co-operation for the defence of the 
Empire, hut what, I am sorry to say, has not yet displayed itself, 
some master mind with such magnetic influence as shall compel 
the Empire into some imiversal scheme of mutual protection. I 
do not agree at all with any of those speakers who say that England 
will, under any circumstances, send one man to the remote Colonies 
to defend them, nor do I believe it is possible for the Colonies to do 
anything very great for the purpose of sending armed forces to 
take part on European battle-fields. That the Colonies are loyal 
I believe ; that they are prepared to make sacrifices for the Empire I 
know, but the individual self-reliance of the people has engendered 
a feeling which makes them loth to submit to the restraints of 
military discipline. When we are told that it is essential the 
defence of the Colonies should be placed on the same basis as 
that of England, and of the necessity for defence by Australia as 
well as England, I agree that is essentially true ; but England, I 
would remind you, depends, to so great an extent for her food 
sapplies on foreign-borne commerce, that she must have a fleet to 
d^nid it whatever may happen to the Colonies. The contribution 
from the Australasian Colonies to the Australasian Squadron is 
spoken of as comparatively insignificant; it is not, I admit, a 
great contribution, but those Colonies must be given the credit of 
having been the first outlying portion of the Empire to contribute 
to the Navy of Great Britain ; and if it is properly put before 
them, if there is a scheme put forward, not in public meeting in 
England, but by some master mind visiting the Colonies and 
impressing his great influence upon them, I have no doubt that 
the wretched tethering by the leg, of which Sir Charles Dilke spoke, 
might be unloosed at once ; and that instead of some ships being 
persistently in the ports of one or other of the Colonies, so that 
expenditure of money might take place there, I am sure, I say, 
that all this would pass away, and any scheme of naval defence bo 
generously agreed upon. This must be brought about by one grand 
system, by which it shall be borne in upon the mind of the Colonies 
that they are not units, but members of a mighty Empire for 
arranging the co-operation of the forces of the Empire. We must 
have a National Council by some means or other, including Colonial 
statesmen, in which the Colonies, before they are asked to pay for 
the purpose of Imperial defence, shall have a say in the finding of 
the money which will be necessary for that purpose. I believe it is 
quite possible a National Coimcil of Defence might b^ established, 
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and that the confidence of the Colonies might be engendered by 
that Council, so that there should be a mutual sacrifice and 
surrender of individual opinions for the defence of that which I 
belieVe to be, and which I believe will remain, the most glorious 
Empire the world has known. 

Major-General Sir John Abdagh, E.C.I.E., C.B. : I think the 
great object of the lecturer was to draw attention to defects m oar 
organisation rather than to boast of the superiority of the system 
wUch has begun to be developed in Australia, and I think no one 
is more alive than he is to the comparative smallness of those 
efforts. There are one or two points directing attention to what 
must tend to clear the air in regard to the duties of our brethren 
beyond the sea. I speak of the classification of the expenditure 
which they are prepared to contribute, and that expenditure I should 
divide into three parts. The first duty, I think, is towards the 
Imperial Navy. In that respect Australia stands alone. She has 
given a contribution, not a very large contribution, but still it is a 
very good example to the rest of the Empire. That example has 
been taken up by Natal in a lesser degree, and it is one which, we 
hope, will be imitated elsewhere. After the Navy they must look to 
the duty of defending themselves. This they do to a certain extent. 
The third object they must then take in hand should be co-operation 
in the great work of Imperial defence. But I think we are yet a 
long way from coming to the third item of the programme. 

The Chairman (Lieut.-General Sir J. Bevan Edwabdb, K.C.M.G-, 
C.B., M.P.) : It has been pointed out that little or nothing has 
been done as the result of the Colonial Conference of 1887 to carry 
out any system of defence for the Empire. Some three years ago a 
Council of Defence, or rather a committee of the Cabinet, was 
appointed to consider this great question, but as &r as we have been 
able to ascertain, that committee up to the present time has done 
nothing, nor has it approached our brethren beyond the seas with a 
view to the adoption of a system of mutual and co-operative defence 
for the Empire. In fact, there is no institution in this country that 
can consider and lay down any guiding principles for what is called 
the higher policy of defence, although, in every Foreign State, there 
is some institution which controls the question of defence. I 
should like to tell you from my own experience what happened 
some years ago, as showing how necessary it is there should be 
somebody in this country to look after these questions. In 1877» 
when war was considered probable with Russia, I was sent, in con- 
cert with an officer of Her Majesty's Navy, on behalf of the 
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Admiralty and War Office, to inspect the harbours at the east end 
of the Mediterranean, so that if it was required we should know 
where to find a harbour for our fleet. We were instructed on no 
account to visit Cyprus, as the island did not contain a harbour that 
could be of any possible use to the fleet. We succeeded in finding 
a harbour in a small island admirably suited for the purpose, 
which was afterwards visited by the commander-in-chief, the late 
Sir Geoffrey Hornby, who was very much impressed with its posi- 
tion and suitability. No action was taken until a year after, when 
an army was brought from India to carry out the occupation of 
Cyprus, an island which a year before had been declared by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretary of State for War to be 
useless for the purposes of our fleet in the Mediterranean. Nothing 
shows clearer the necessity of some authority to settle questions of 
this kind. There are some distinguished members of Parliament 
present, and I think they will agree that whatever proposal of 
a reasonable character a Minister has ever put before Parliament 
for the organisation or increase of the Army or Navy, has always 
been readily voted ; it is not therefore right to say that Parliament 
prevents any proper system being adopted. The War Office is in- 
capable of dealing with questions of this kind ; it cannot even 
Organise its forces for the defence of this country, much less the forces 
for the defence of the whole Empire, and this question can only be 
settled satisfactorily by the enlargement of the powers of the com- 
mittee of the Cabinet and by making it a reality instead of a sham. 
Concerning the Militia, it is quite dear that if at any time we are 
engaged in the defence of our interests against a Oreat Power or 
Combination of Powers, that our small regular army wordd be 
entirely absorbed in garrison and local duties of defence in different 
parts of the Empire, so that there would be little left for those ex- 
tensive operations of which we have heard. I need hardly point 
out that should the great Empire of India be threatened by Russia, 
a Power rapidly increasing its prestige, there wordd be a spirit 
of unrest throughout that Empire which would oblige you to dis- 
patch forces of considerable magnitude for garrison purposes, quite 
irrespective of those you would have to put on its frontiers for 
def ence« This is a question of the first magnitude, and one which 
can only be dealt with by such a defence committee as we hope and 
trust "^y before long, be established. In conclusion, I beg to 
tender on your behalf our cordial thanks to Colonel Button tor his 
paper. 

Colonel E. T. H. Button^ C.B. : I am reminded by the Chairman 
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that the lateness of the hour will not admit of any lengthened reply 
to the distinguished speakers who have taken part in this discussion* 
The guiding principle throughout my paper, and that which I en- 
deavoured to impress when in Australia, is that the defence of the 
British Empire is not the passive defence of British soil, similarly 
that the defence of Australia is not the defence of Australian soiL 
The defence of the United Kingdom is not the defence of the shores 
of the British Channel. It has not been so in the past, and we 
may rest assured that it will not be so in the future. The defenoe 
of Australia, like the defenoe of the United Kingdom, must be out 
of the actual range of its shores, it must be a vigorous offensive 
stroke aimed at our would-be enemies. History repeats itself, and 
tells the same tale for the last three or four hundred years. All 
thinking men and experts of the calibre of those who have spoken 
to-night agree that the true defenoe of the British Empire is one of 
offence, and the suggested plan of Go-operative Defence, which I 
have submitted to you this evening, is based upon the necessity 
which thus arises for the creation of a military force capable, by ita 
organisation and by its composition, of taking part in active offen- 
sive operations in the field. A speaker has remarked that the 
Australian Federal Scheme restricts the use of the proposed federal 
troops to Australia. This is true, and at the time this scheme was 
framed public opinion in Australia would not have accepted a more 
enlarged sphere. Those of the audience who are accustomed to 
deal with Colonial Oovemments will readily agree that it is most 
unwise to go too far in advance of public opinion. If you wish ta 
carry out any great measure of reform in our Colonies, as in this 
country, it must be by first educating public opinion to accept facta 
and measures which may not at first sight appear necessary. My 
effort has not been to suggest any ideal system, but rather to 
suggest for consideration a system which I believe is workable with 
the means at our disposal. As regards many of the questions 
which have been raised, especially as regards the contribution of 
the Colonies to Imperial defence, they are outside the scope of the 
paper, because I have only endeavoured to deal with such forces 
and such means as are in existence, without considering additional 
expenditure or the creation of any previously unknown system* 
. The meeting then terminated. 
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SEVENTH OBDINABY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Seventh Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, H6tel M6tropole, on Tuesday, May 10, 1898, 
when Major A. St. H. Gibhons read a paper on " Marotseland and 
the tribes of the Upper Zambezi." 

Sir Frederick Young, E.C.M.G., a Vice-President of the Institutei 
presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 17 Fellows 
had been elected, viz., 5 Resident, 12 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

Boward S. d'EgvUle^ John V» Orahamet Charles Kaufman, Clarence 
LucaSi Mu3,B.t Hon. Edward JET. Wittenoom. 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

MaHindale S. Andrews {Gold Coast Colony), William 0, Baker (NataT), 
Captain A, H, Bleksley n^ransvauVU Thomas Crosse (New Zealand), Alberts, 
Lomm (Natal), Johan G. Mocke (Cape Colony), Hon, Henry Moses, M.L,C, 
(New South Wales), Charles A. O'Brien, LL.D. (Gold Coast Colony), 
Dugald Bitchie (British Guiana), William F, Wenyon (Hong Kong), John M. 
Williams (Western Australia), W. G, Williams (Lagos). 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chairman : I have to express regret at the unavoidable 
absence of several gentlemen whom it was expected would be present 
this evening, notably Earl Grey, who is in Northumberland ; Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes ; Sir Marshal Clarke, who, as we noticed the other 
night, when his new appointment in Rhodesia was announced in 
Parliament, has the good fortune to be spoken well of by men of 
aU political parties in the House ; Sir Harry Johnston ; and my old 
friend, Mr. Selous, who has written to me to express his great 
regret at being absent from Major Gibbons' lecture, as he has been 
called to Scotland and will not return before to-morrow. While we 
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are disappointed at the absence of these gentlemen, I have great 
pleasure in announcing that we are favoured with the presence of Lord 
Brassey, the popular Governor of Victoria, who at present presides 
over that great Colony. His lordship has only arrived in England 
within the last few days, and we give him all the warmer welcome, 
in consequence of his kindness, notwithstanding his other very 
numerous engagements on his recent return to this country, that lie 
shordd have found time to be present once more at this evening's 
Meeting of the Institute, of which he is one of the Vice-Presidents. 
The reader of the paper (Major Gibbons) has already won distinction 
as a sportsman and an intrepid traveller in regions almost un- 
visited by white men, and as one of our noble band of pioneers 
in Africa. An interesting account of his travels has recently been 
published. He is about to return in the course of a week or two 
to those regions, and, in introducing him to you, I may be allowed 
to express my opinion that I think it probable he very kindly 
postponed his intended departure from England in order that he 
might give us the benefit of his lecture this evening. 
Major A. St. H. Gibbons then read his Paper on 

MAROTSELAND AND THE TRIBES OP THE UPPER 
ZAMBEZI 

A PAPEB on Marotseland, or Barotseland, as the country bordering 
on the upper reaches of the Zambezi is more generally called, 
would have been of special interest to geographers only a single 
decade ago, when the northernmost borders of our South African 
Empire were separated from the Zambezi by 1,000 miles of waste, 
and could only be reached after three months' hard trekking- in 
bullock wagons— mainly through the sandy thirstland of the 
Kalahari Desert. 

At the rate of progress at which the empire in Africa was 
advancing at so recent a date as 1889, few wordd have ventured to 
prophesy that the practical colonisation of the remote districts 
under discussion would have commenced before the middle of next 
century, and probably none, not even that far-seeing and energetic 
statesman who in a few years has added nearly a million of miles 
to Greater Britain, would have foretold that in this year, 1898, our 
South African Empire, having absorbed all the territory that was 
left to it by the actions of former governments, would be, in fact* 
not merely crossing the borders of Central Africa with a view to 
developing what resources those districts offer, but that a railway 
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across the Zambezi and beyond would probably be a matter of only 
a couple of years. 

As this state actually does exist, Marotseland is becoming a 
country of practical concern to those of us who take an interest in 
Imperial progress. I therefore venture this eyening to give you the 
result of my experience there, so far as it relates to the apparent 
characteristics of the country and its inhabitants. 

Before proceeding to discuss the people and resources of Marotse- 
land, I propose giving a general description of the country and its 
boundaries, so far as this name may be applied to those districts 
over which Liwanika, King of the Marotse, rules or exercises 
suzerainty. 

The southern boundary is clearly defined by the Zambezi and 
Kwando rivers ; the eastern by a longitudinal line commencing in 
the south from the Zambezi a few miles below the Victoria Falls, 
crossing the Eafukwe river, and passing northwards towards the 
Zambezi-Ck)ngo watershed; on the west the country is probably 
bounded by the Ewito river and a longitudinal line running north- 
wards. The Congo-Zambezi watershed, or the southern borders of 
the Congo Free State, I take as the northern boundary of this 
black empire, in the absence of more definite information than we 
possess at present. 

This territory, with its area of something like 120,000 square miles 
— the mileage of Great Britain and Ireland is 121,115 — first of all by 
the spontaneously expressed wish of Liwanika, its ruler, that the 
Great White Queen should extend her protection to him as she had 
already done to Khama, and secondly, by European consent. Great 
Britain is indisputably entitled to include within the sphere of her 
influence ; and in face of these facts, I doubt whether even the 
most prejudiced of Little Englanders could bring forward their usual 
arguments against our performing our duties as a great civilising 
Power. 

The country is not that malarious, swampy waste it has frequently 
been represented to be by those who have not seen it, or who have 
never penetrated beyond the Zambezi itself. True, the immediate 
precincts of {he river are no more healthy than those of other 
tropical rivers, and there are low-lying plains which become 
swamps in the rainy season ; but these are either contiguous to the 
river, or form the comparatively small area between the plateaux, 
and are none of them of a lower altitude than 8,200 feet. The 
plateaux are high and healthy, rising in places to over 4,000 feet 
above the sea-level. In foot, the Matoka and northern Mashiko- 
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Inmbwe plateanx bear favonrable comparison with any traet of 
country I have seen in South Africa, and, it is not improbable, will 
open out valuable fields for enterprise in the near future, minora* 
logically speaking, and more certainly from an agricultural and 
pastoral standpoint. 

The majority of the rivers in this country, unlike those in South 
Africa, contain water throughout the dry season, and, for the most 
part, wind through valleys from two to eight hundred yards wide, 
capable of carrying vast herds of cattle and being turned to good 
agricultural account. 

Early in the present century Sebitwane, chief of the Makololo — a 
tribe kindred to the Basutos and originally occupying territory to the 
south of Bechuanaland of to-day — crossed the Ewandoand Zambezi 
at the head of his warriors and subjugated the Masubia and 
Matoka. For a time he settled down on the healthy highlands 
occupied by the latter tribe. Of this chief Livingstone speaks in 
highly eulogistic terms ; he was lenient with the tribes he subdued, 
and administered justice with a fairness and consideration unhappily 
so unusual among native conquerors. 

A few years later, one of Mosilikatse's raiding impis surprised his 
people, and retreated across the river with many of the women and 
cattle. Gathering together all his available warriors, Sebitwane 
gave chase, caught up and defeated his Matabele foes, and recovered 
the stolen property. Foreseeing an active attempt on the part of 
the Matabele chief to avenge this unwonted defeat of one of his 
impis, Sebitwane, acting on the old adage, *< discretion is the better 
part of valour," commenced a movement northwards in order to 
place as much space as possible between his enemy and himself, 
and ultimately, at the invitation of a malcontent faction of Marotse, 
subdued that tribe and proclaimed himself their king. This last 
conquest made Sebitwane master of almost the whole country 
described at the commencement of this paper as £Bur as 14*^ south 
latitude. His desires for conquest now ceased, and he set to work 
to consolidate in peace the large empire he had obtained in war. 
In 1850, Sebitwane died from the effects of an old lung wound, and 
was succeeded by Ma-Mochisane, his daughter. This young lady, 
being of a domestic turn of mind, renounced the regal rights be- 
queathed her by her father, and handed over the rule to her young 
brother Sekeletu, then a youth of eighteen, whom Livingstone 
describes as being '^aboutfive feet seven inches in height ; not so good 
looking or able as his father, but equally friendly to the English.*' 
After ruling about fourteen years, Sekeletu died of leprosy, uid gave 
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place to Mbolowa, brother of Sebitwane. After but three months' 
rule, a rival faction disputed his rights, civil war broke out, the 
Makololo spilt their own blood freely and relentlessly, and the once 
compact and powerful oligarchy dissipated its own power and became 
enfeebled. The conquered Marotse saw their opportunity ; a plot 
was formed ; every Makololo was marked down, and in a single 
night aU, save a few young women cmd a small band which escaped 
across the river, were massacred in cold blood. These latter were 
treacherously murdered to a man by the people of Ngami, among 
whom they had sought refuge. There is something pathetic about 
this people's history. A superior race had established a powerful 
black empire. In due course personal ambition gave place to 
&ction, and resulted in annihilation, so that to-day all that remains 
of the Makololo is their language and their empire. 

Sepopo, son of Malunda, a former Marotse king, now became 
paramount chief. At first he ruled temperately, but ultimately gave 
way to cruel and wanton brutality. None of his subjects' lives were 
worth a moment's purchase, and the crocodiles at Sesheke, his head- 
quarters, were replete with the flesh of men, women, and children, 
with which, from motives sometimes of caprice, but more often for 
sheer amusement, this chief almost daily indulged them. To the 
present day the crocodiles of Sesheke remember those days of 
repletion, and scarcely a month passes during which a woman or 
child is not taken when in the act of filling their calabashes from 
the river. Some time in the seventies the people grew tired of 
Sepopo. An army was collected in his northern dominions, which 
marched on Sesheke to depose their tyrant king, who, on hearing of 
their approach, fled with a few trusty servants. One of these faith- 
ful ones, however, shot his master in the back, and the fugitive king, 
after an attempt to escape from the country in a canoe, succumbed 
to the wound. He was succeeded by his nephew Nganwina, who 
in turn was deposed by another nephew— Liwanika, the present 
king. 

Liwanika's early reign was marked by harshness and cruelty. 
He had ruled for some years, when, in 1885, he in his turn was 
driven from power. With his son Litia — then a boy of about four- 
teen — he escaped to the outskirts of his dominions on the Kwando 
river. The people there received him well, so he remained among 
them until he had collected a sufficient following to march on 
Lialui, his former capital. Here he gave battle to his revolted 
subjects. After a fierce fight the king's faction showed signs of 
giving way. A party of Mambari slave-dealers who chanced to be 
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visiting LiaJai accepted Liwanika's promises of ivory and slaveSy 
joined in with their guns» and reinstated the exiled king. The 
Mambari were handsomely rewarded for their services, and Liwanika 
is still king of the Marotse, though, thanks to the influence of M. 
Coillard, the French missionary, wanton bloodshed is a thing of 
the past in his country, and killing for witchcraft is no longer 
practised ; if anything, he errs on the side of leniency, a tendency 
which the African is inclined to construe into weakness. 

The tribes of the Upper Zambezi are intensely black, and allow 
their woolly hair to grow longer than is customary with the South 
African natives. Physically speaking, they are above the average, 
especially the Marotse and Masubia. For Africans, they are by no 
means an indolent people, each tribe having its special industries. 
The Marotse are clever at wood-carving, a craft they probably 
learned from the Makololo, whose kinsmen, the Basuto, are adepts in 
this art. The Mabunda make excellent mats and baskets, very 
tastefully worked in pattern, the latter being so closely woven as to 
render them watertight. The Matutela are the iron-workers of the 
empire ; they smelt their own metal, and work it into axes, knives, 
spear-heads, &c. They also construct most of the dug- out canoes 
in use on the river. The Masubia are a tribe of paddlers and hunters, 
the Matoka agriculturists, the Mankoya hunters, and the Mashi- 
kolumbwe the dirtiest, laziest, most good-for-nothing lot of stark 
naked savages I have ever travelled among. Like all unsophis- 
ticated and primitive people, these tribes are extremely superstitious ; 
witches and evil spirits abound, and are ever at work to the detri- 
ment of mortal man. Every misfortune, disease, and even death it- 
self, is directly due to the machinations of these unholy sprites. In 
consequence, any unpopular person, or anyone whose wealth creates 
feelings of covetousness among the chiefs, is at once suspected of 
harbouring in his mortal frame one of these little devils. Now, the 
only way the malevolent little lodger, owing to his invisibility, can 
be got at, is by resorting to the '' ordeal of boiling water." The 
suspect submerges both hands in a boiling cauldron for several 
seconds. If within twenty-four hours the skin comes off, he is guilty ; 
whereupon both man and fiend are burned alive. Happily 
Liwanika, in his recent and more enlightened days, has forbidden 
this practice, though in the outlying districts of his coimtry this or 
some other method of destroying witches is undoubtedly resorted to 
on the quiet. To tie a man down over a nest of carnivorous ants, 
or to put him under the river reeds, used to be by no means an un- 
common method of dealing with the condenmed. In fact, when I 
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first arrived at Eazungnla, the wife of a dead chief, who was accused 
of encompassing the death of her lord by practising witchcraft at a 
distance of sixty miles — for he died at Sesheke — only evaded this 
latter death by escaping to the mission station. This brought the 
case to the notice of Litia, who governs that district in his father's 
name, and the execution was forbidden. In addition to these evil 
spirits, they acknowledge the existence of a great and good god, whom 
they occasionally worship through the sun. As they know he has 
no intention or wish to do them harm, he is very much neglected in 
favour of the evil and more active spirits. We cannot afford to 
devote any more time this evening to the conditions under which 
the inhabitants of Marotseland exist, so far as those conditions affect 
the people themselves, and do not bear on our future relationship 
with them ; but I hope enough has been said to give a general idea 
of the existing conditions obtaining in that far comer of the Empire. 
In dealing with its resources and possibilities, I will take the hberty 
of quoting one or two paragraphs from an appendix chapter of a 
book I inflicted on the British public a few months ago, as I do not 
feel capable of dealing with this part of my subject more concisely 
than I have already done in the above-mentioned effort. 

In so large a tract the surface of the coimtry varies considerably, 
as might be expected. The Matoka and Mashikolumbwe occupy 
distinctly superior districts to those inhabited by their western 
fellow subjects. High above the swamps of the Lower Umgwezi 
and the Eafnkwe, huge plateaux rise to a height ox 4,000 feet and 
upwards. These are broken, well watered, and picturesque. In the 
open valleys of the numerous rivulets which intersect the forest, the 
soil is rich and productive, the air bracing, and the temperature 
comparatively low. ... In places the broken, rocky nature of the 
ground is suggestive of possible mineral wealth. 

The Matoka are industrious, and will make useful and willing 
servants. The Mashikolumbwe are lazy, and will probably prove not 
only useless, but troublesome. Some of the main rivers in both these 
countries characteristically resemble the typical South African river 
— clean-cut banks, sandy beds, occasional pools in the dry season, 
and torrents of water during the rains. Others have a continuous 
flow of water throughout the year, and, as a rule, flow through open, 
grass-covered valleys. To the west . . . the character of the 
country is quite different. Undulations of white sand roll, as it 
were, from N.W. to S.E. ; these are covered with trees growing to a 
height of thirty or forty feet. Except in the neighbourhood of the 
Zambezi^ the acacia and mopani are seldom met with in this 
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western section of the country. ... So well watered is this part 
of Africa, that, daring my journey along the watershed of the Liiii 
Lnmbi and Njoko at tiie very end of the dry season, I never 
travelled twelve miles without striking some pan or rivulet con- 
taining good water. 

The valleys through which these rivers and their tributaries flow 
are covered with an excellent pasture, retaining its succulence 
throughout the year, the surface of the ground being dry in the 
winter and swampy in the summer season, when they become 
favourite breeding grounds for large numbers of geese, duck, teal, 
and other waterfowl. 

Though no rice is grown by the natives, these valleys are admir- 
ably adapted for its cultivation, and are also capable of supplying 
winter pastiure for considerable herds of cattle. The difference 
between the condition of the Marotse cattie at the end of the dry 
season and that of those in South Africa, where the late winter pas- 
ture is dry and unnutritious to a degree, is most noticeable. 

The Marotse cattle are very similar, both in size and appearance, 
to those possessed by the Bechuanas, and in all probability are 
descended from the herds brought with him by Sebitwane, the 
Makololo conqueror, when he invaded the country early in the 
century. The cattle of the Matoka and Mashikolumbwe are, on 
the contrary, very small, in some instances not exceeding thirty-six 
inches at the shoulder. Prior to the subjection of these tribes hj 
the Marotse, the latter made frequent raids into their territory, and 
thus became possessed of large numbers of pigmy cattie. The 
result of this introduction of the smaller breed has done much to 
spoil the size of the larger, and has given to many herds a very 
uneven appearance. 

The goats and sheep found throughout the country are pigmy 
counterparts of the native breeds of South Africa, where the sheep 
grow hair in the place of wool, and carry abnormally large and fat 
tails, which are much valued by the wielder of the frying-pan. 

The natives cultivate patches of ground in the vicinity of their 
villages, generally choosing the rich river valleys previou^y alluded 
to. Mealies, sorghum, and a small seed known in the country as 
mabele-bele are the principal cereals cultivated, while cassava, 
monkey-nuts, pumpkins, watermelons, marrows, and a species of 
cucumber are also grown. So far as soil, altitude, and climate are 
concerned, the country is capable of producing wheat, oats, coffee, 
indiarubber, many kinds of fruit, rice, and other agricultural pro- 
ducts. Unfortunately the marvellous productive power of the soil 
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is geverely discounted by the depredations of locusts, which since 
1890 have done considerable damage to native crops. In fact, in 
1894 and 1895 whole districts were entirely deprived of their 
harvests, with the result that the people had to depend for 
livelihood on fish, roots, and game. In 1896, however, disease 
showed itself among the locusts, and the harvest was abundant, so 
that had there been railway communication between the Zambezi 
and Bulawayo, a distance of only four hundred miles, in the early 
months of that year, as it is to be hoped there will be in the near 
future, thousands of bushels of corn could have been imported into 
Matabeleland, and thus one of the principal causes of trouble 
during that unfortunate period would have been removed. Drought, 
the curse of South Africa, would appear to be rare in these northern 
Zambezi districts. In fact, M. GoiUard, the missionary, who has 
carefully observed the rainfEill on the river for many years, informed 
me that it has not varied more than a point from thirty-four inches 
in any one year during his long residence in the country. Iron 
and copper are worked by the natives, but although I imagine gold 
will be found in certain districts, I refrain from asserting its exist- 
ence, as I am no expert in the science of mineralogy. However, 
though the finding of gold is without doubt the most powerful 
stimulant for present colonial enterprise, the fiaict should not be 
ignored that future progress and development are more closely con- 
nected with the agricultural than the mining industry. 

The climatic influences north of the Zambezi are so different 
firom those south, where a drought frequently affects the plateau 
from the river to its southern boundary, that our future South 
African Empire may yet have reason to be grateful that Marotse- 
land forms part of it, if only as a food-supplying country in times 
when &mine or scarcity prevails in the south. 

Politically speaking, the prospects of the country are encourag- 
ing, and it is to be hoped that British influence and rule will be esta- 
blished over Liwanika's wide empire in as bloodless a manner as 
has been the case in Ehama's country, and that it will never be 
found expedient to embark on a native war, as has unfortunately 
been found necessary so frequently during the progress of oolonisa- 
tion^inlSouth Africa. 

Sometimes, no doubt, maladministration, but more generally, I 
imagine, misunderstanding between the native population and the 
local governing power, is the direct cause of friction. 

It is, at least, dangerous to attempt to rule the African during 
the first stages of civilisation on the same lines as Europeans. On 
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the one side you have a civilised and cultivated people, on the 
other a primitive people, in no way capable as yet of entertaining 
the higher sentiments of mankind. Those who assert to the 
contrary — and we occasionally hear such assertions from another 
place — must deny the principle of heredity, the superiority of the 
improved domestic animal of to-day over his early progenitors, or 
the possibility of high-minded, intellectual men impressing their 
influence on succeeding generations. 

One law, no doubt, is all that is required, but it is necessary at 
times to apply it dififerently to the two races in order to attain the 
object for which it exists in each case, i,e. order and security of 
person and property. 

In governing native tribes which are new to the white man*s 
yoke, and who at the same time largely outnumber him, their 
susceptibilities should be taken into account, and their system of 
government should be utilised — of course under proper control — 
and not obHterated. It is because Great Britain, more than any 
other nation, recognises these principles that she has been so much 
more successful than others as a colonising power, and when she or 
her deputies have failed in these considerations, trouble has 
invariably ensued, as might be expected. People whose travels 
have been confined to the civilised world are very apt to assume 
that all native races in the far interior are stark naked savages, or 
nearly so, little better than the beasts they prey upon, devoid of 
intelligence, sense of justice, or self-respect. True, the native's 
intelligence does not soar to higher mathematics* or the learned 
sciences, but he is uncommonly shrewd in matters of everyday 
life, and quite capable of taking care of himself in matters of 
trade. His sense of justice too often stops with himself ; but it is 
there all the same. The upper classes have a great idea of their 
own dignity, and in many instances their grace of movement and 
courteous demeanour would be borrowed with advantage to them- 
selves by some white men, whose pretensions are not the least part 
of their social acquirements. 

Few tribes in Africa have had less intercourse with white men 
than the inliabitants of Marotseland, and yet they possess an un- 
written constitution, a system of government, and a society with 
its classes and masses — a king, royal family, aristocracy, and 
various popular grades. When, therefore, I say that to govern 
successfully such a country as this, native susceptibilities should be 
taken into account, it must not be forgotten that Africans look on 
their king with a respect and awe almost amounting to worship* 
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iheiefore oonsiderable taot should be used in dealing with him ; for 
apart from the fact that he has real rights which cannot in justice 
be ignored, his friendship means co-operation — his hostility ob- 
struction at least. Liwanika is very favourably disposed towards 
Englishmen^ and his reverence for the Great White Queen is the 
respect of a native potentate for a ruler whom he looks upon as the 
greatest and most powerful sovereign in the world. 

To illustrate the advantage of utilising existing native systems 
of government instead of tearing down the old structure before the 
materials are ready to build a fresh one in its place, no better 
instance could be adopted than that of the country under discussion. 
Imagine a country as large as the German empire, with a scattered 
population dependent for intercommunication on nothing more 
rapid than their own legs, or, where the river passes, on canoes. At 
present Liwanika, the paramount chief, rules the whole, and under 
him two princesses — a sister and a niece — and his son Litia 
govern large provinces. The provinces are in their turn divided 
into districts, presided over by chiefs, to whom lesser chiefs are 
directly responsible. Every individual is either a chief or a slave. 
By right of birth every Marotse is a chief, while all others come in 
the latter category. In many instances slaves own slaves. My 
hunter, Madzimani, for instance, was the slave of a Sesheke chief, 
but though a slave, he ruled and owned a large village, which only 
indirectly belonged to his chief. A slave is not necessarily inter- 
fered with by his chief, but owes him fealty, nor can he leave his 
district without his owner's permission or his orders. It is the 
feudal system of the middle ages over again : protection and the 
right to exist are bought by personal service or payment in kind, 
if and when required. Thus it will be seen that an order from 
Liwanika, when transmitted through this official channel, can be 
known to every one of his subjects in an incredibly short space of 
time, for native runners travel quickly. So, likewise, he can lay 
bis hands on anyone he will by the simple process of intimating his 
wish to the governor of a province, who communicates with a chief, 
and he with a sub-chief, and so on, till the meanest slave can be 
brought to book. Thus, in this case, if the king co-operates with 
the Company's administrator, the native population is in absolute 
control, and no servant dare rob, steal, or desert his master. Once, 
however, make an enemy of the king, and break the power of his 
chiefs, and what is the result ? The whole system crumbles, and 
popular organisation gives place to an irresponsible and incongruous 
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mass of human beings, who can and will thieye or desert at their 
own sweet will, aided and abetted by their fellows. 

An interesting and unique constitutional condition, which ought 
not to be passed unnoticed, is the fact that the ruling king's eldest 
sister, under the official title of Mokwai, theoretically shares the 
reigning rights and dignities with her brother. No important st^ 
is, by the unwritten law, permissible without the knowledge and 
consent of this lady. In practice^ however, I imagine Liwanika 
has as much of his own way as he wishes, so that, in fact, the only 
two privileges the Mokwai acquires which she does not share with 
the other two governors of provinces— her nephew at Eazungnla 
and her daughter at Sesheke — are social precedence and a mora 
absolute control over the province she governs. There is some- 
thing of wisdom in making the queen's tenure of office coterminate 
with the death of the king. The present Mokwai is a capricious 
and jealous woman, is extremely envious of the lion's share of 
power enjoyed by her brother — ^whom she speaks of as her little 
brother — and I surmise that if it were not for the conditions under 
which she holds office, she would contrive to get rid of Liwanika 
as she has already done in the case of the six husbands who pre- 
ceded No. 7. 

Perhaps the most important question relating to the affiurs of 
Marotseland at the present moment is the uncertainty of its west- 
em border. Great Britain, as previously stated, has an unques- 
tionable right to Liwanika's dominions. The point, therefore, is* 
where do these dominions end ? The Portuguese assert that the 
Zambezi forms the boundary line. This claim, I hope to show, 
is absolutely untenable. First, I would draw attention to the £EU3t 
that Liwaidka's capital, Lialui, stands on the eastern bank of the 
Zambezi in 15"^ 18' S. lat. Who has ever heard of a native chief 
making his headquarters on the borders of his dominions ? Nalolo, 
the principal town of the Mokwai, stands near the west bank of 
the Zambezi, in 15^ 82' S. lat. Is it reasonable to suppose that so 
important a town should stand actually outside the country of 
which it is a head, and should not even be stockaded ? Again, 
Barotse, the home country of the Marotse, extends even more to 
the west than it does to the east of the river, and the oldest 
subjects of these people, the Mabunda and Masubia, who formed 
part of the Makololo kingdom when Livingstone arrived there 
in the forties, occupy more territory to the west than they do to 
the east. Is it reasonable to cut these tribes into two sections and 
deprive Liwanika of the very threshold of his dominions, when 
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the only argament the Portngaese Govemment could advance in 
favour of doing so is the occasional visits to Barotse in the past 
of subjects of theirs — almost all of whom were full-blooded coast 
natives or half-castes — to deal with the king in slaves and ivory ? 
No, liwanika's country certainly extends to the Ewando— how 
much farther the future will disclose. Do not let us deprive the 
Portuguese of any of their just rights, more especially as we are 
a powerful nation dealing with a weak one ; but we must not forget 
that we accepted the rights and responsibilities we have acquired 
over the chiefs dominions on the condition that we undertake to 
protect his interests, and unless we fulfil our obligations, as I am 
sure we will, I venture to foretell we will regret not having done 
so. The sooner this question is settled the better for all parties 
concerned. There has been considerable delay in the settlement of 
this dispute on account of the almost total absence, until recently, 
of sufficiently reliable information relative to the facts of the case, 
both in this country and at Lisbon. But there is no reason to 
suppose that, when this boundary question comes to be officially 
discussed, the Portuguese Government will do otherwise than treat 
it in a spirit of fairness and justice. 

Up to 1896 the game in many districts of this country was as 
plentiful as it was in South Africa fifty years ago, and I had no 
difficulty in getting together a bag in less than a year which it 
would take me ten years to acquire south of the Zambezi to- 
day. Hippopotami, bufiiaJo, roan and sable antelopes, zebra, 
wildebeest, tsessebe, lichenstein's hartebeest, waterbuck, pookoo, 
lechwe, reedbuck, pallah, warthog, and several of the smaller 
antelopes were common, while eland and koodoo were fairly plenti- 
ful in some districts. Lions and leopards were numerous, but on 
account of their habits seldom seen. Since then, however, the 
rinderpest scourge has swept most districts. The cattle in the 
Marotse plain have happily escaped, though south and east whole 
herds were swept away. I was interested the other day to hear 
that the tsetse fly in Matabeleland has become extinct owing to the 
decimation of wild game, so probably my old friends north of the 
Zambezi have met a similar fate ; in which case, many districts 
which hitherto were not available for cattle-rearing will in con- 
sequence be brought within the margin of utiUty. 

Though Marotseland is iax away, it is very rapidly becoming 
nearer and nearer. In 1895 it took me three months' hard travelling 
to reach Zambezi ; to-day it is only two months distant, and in 
three years' time it will in all probability be but three weeks' 
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journey from Southampton. With the inhospitable Kalahari 
Desert and the contingent difficulties and expense of transport 
between Bulawayo and the Upper Zambezi, little will be done 
before railway connection is complete, and then a novel fact will 
be demonstrated for the first time, namely, that the most effective 
method of colonisation is that in which the very first efifort is the 
construction of a railroad. 

I hope I have succeeded in giving you a correct idea of this very 
remote but not uninteresting comer of the Empire, whose welfeure 
the Boyal Colonial Institute has done and is doing so much to 
forward. 

The Paper was illuBtrated tvith limeUglit views of the scenery^ 
natives, etc, of the country described. 

Discussion. 

Mr. W. W. A. PiTZQEBALD : I have, first of all, to express the very 
great pleasure with which I have listened to the able lecture which 
Major Gibbons has given us to-night. In listening to the interest- 
ing details concerning this little known land — the customs of the 
people and their industries, the fertility and the products of the 
country — which appears destined in the near future to become one 
of the granaries of South Africa, one is impressed more and more 
with the great importance of the excellent work which is being 
accomplished by the Boyal Colonial Institute, by its annual series 
of lectures, in educating and in bringing home to the public mind 
information as to the vast extent, value, and importance of our 
immense Empire, as well as the heavy responsibilities which that 
Empire entails. I cordially agree with every word that Major 
Gibbons has said with regard to what ought to be the nature of the 
connection of the English administrators with the native tribes 
and people of Africa. But I go even further than he does. I 
think that the duty of England in the portions of Africa which 
Providence has placed under our charge, entails a higher duty than 
merely the protection of life and property. I hold that the mission 
of England in Africa is not only to elevate the moral nature of the 
people committed to her charge, but to ameliorate as much as lies 
in her power their physical condition as well. Wherever I have 
been able to do it, I have raised a warning and appealing voice to 
the advocates for the abolition of slavery in Africa. All honour to 
them for the great work they are endeavouring to carry out, for I 
believe our endeavours ought to be directed not only to the 
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present condition of the African native, but to the future. We 
have just heard how deeply ingrained the custom of slavery is 
amongst the Africans. It exists not only on the coast, but through* 
out the inland tribes. The Wanika barter slaves, as do the Wa 
Galla and the Somalis. Our duty, while doing away with the slave 
trade, is also to look beyond. It may perhaps give a little more 
emphasis to my words when I say that I speak with a certain 
amount of knowledge of African slavery, as it was my lot to live 
intimately amongst these people for the space of over two years. 
I hold that our duty there is twofold— to do away with the slave 
trade, and at the same time to look to the future welfare of the 
African native. I have endeavoured to call attention to this in my 
suggestions that model plantations should be established in suitable 
localities, with natives from India in charge — ^men accustomed to 
cotton, tobacco, and cocoanut cultivation. The Hindoo, by his 
greater knowledge and habits of thrift, would be able to stimulate 
and instruct the native African to a better knowledge of agriculture 
and industry than he at present possesses. It is because I feel so 
much interest in the development of East Africa, and have such 
great faith in the future of that country, that I welcome with 
pleasure the reading of a paper such as this, which brings home to 
the British nation at large the importance — the great and growing 
importance — of what I believe firmly will eventually become our 
East African Empire. 

Db. Alfred P. Hillier : I assure you I have listened with very 
great pleasure to Major Gibbons' extremely interesting and valuable 
paper. It is to such men as he that our country has been indebted 
in the past ; men who, with their lives in their hands, go to these 
outlying districts of the world; and though Major Gibbons has 
spoken very modestly of his adventures, we must see that he went 
at great peril to himself, not only through Barotseland, but also 
through Matabeleland. He has touched on many points which, of 
course, one can only briefly allude to. But there is one which has 
interested me specially, and which, had Mr. Selous been here, we 
might have had some more information upon. That is the question 
of the racial origin of the Barotse tribes. They are probably 
branches of the great Kafir or Bantu family, but as a matter of fact 
the origin of all the Bantu tribes is more or less a matter for specu* 
lation. Mr. Selous has given to the world a theory with regard to 
the origin of the Bantu tribes, which I think is most probable, and 
that is that they are the result of an intermingling of the Arab 
and the Negro. Major Gibbons, in describing some of the Barotse, 

T 
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has remarked upon their intense blackness, and if we may judge 
from the pictures he has shown us, it is obvious that the n^^roid 
type is much more prominent among them than among their 
neighbours further east. For myself I have frequently noticed 
that, in the families of Kafir chiefs, the Arab strain and type of 
countenance predominate. They are lighter in colour and have 
more aquiline features, while among the slaves the negroid oast 
prevails^ Another point which is of interest, referred to by Major 
Gibbons, is a plague which, from the days of Pharaoh, has from 
time to time prevailed and wrought devastation throughout the 
continent of Africa. I refer to the locusts. Major Gibbons tells us 
that in 1896 disease showed itself among the locusts ; I think that 
is an extremely interesting fact, and may be an extremely valuable 
one. Curiously enough, these locusts, from one end of Africa to 
another, come after periods of great abundance, when the rains 
have been heavy and the harvests plentiful. It is in fact one of 
life's ironies in Africa that no sooner has a farmer got a good crop 
than the locusts come down and devour it. The locusts are a scourge 
which bring absolute starvation to the natives, frequently ruin to 
the European farmer, and desolation to the whole country. The 
locust is a parasite which preys upon the food of mankind. I ven- 
ture to think that the fact mentioned by Major Gibbons may, as I 
have said, prove of importance, and that, perhaps, the remedy which, 
for thousands of years, has been sought in vain, may yet be 
found in implanting among these parasites some parasites which 
would prey on them. It may be thought that this is an imaginative 
thing to suggest, but as a matter of fact we remember that when 
disease appeared among the silkworms and threatened destruction 
to the silk industry in Europe, the matter was investigated by 
Pasteur and a remedy found. The disease was found to be due to 
a parasite, and I have no doubt the disease which Major Gibbons 
has mentioned is equally due to a parasite among the locusts. I 
would venture to suggest therefore that one way of getting rid of 
this pest might be to inoculate the different swarms of locusts with 
some of their kind suffering from disease, and by this means spread 
the disease amongst them. At any rate I shall certainly call the at- 
tention of my friend at the head of the Bacteriological Department 
in the Cape Colony to this matter. Major Gibbons' account of the 
resources of the Barotse country gives to his paper a very wide and 
Imperial aspect. It is one more piece of valuable evidence of the 
great resources yet untapped by civilisation. He has pointed out to 
us the great advantages that would accrue if these regions were open 
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to railway oommnnioation, and we cannot forget that at the present 
moment there is before the people of England a proposal by the one 
man more than any other who has helped to develop these Central 
African regions, the Bight Hon. Cecil Rhodes. The proposition is 
that this country should come to his aid to the extent of pledging 
its credit and enabhng him to raise a loan of two millions, at a low 
rate of interest, in order to carry out his scheme of a railway from 
Bulawayo to Lake Tanganyika. This proposal is at present under 
the consideration of the trustees of the people of this country, and 
by the trustees I mean the Government of the country. I venture 
to believe that they will be consulting the wishes of the people if 
they consider favourably this proposal, and, adhering to the tradi- 
tions of our race, come forward to aid, in a substantial manner, this 
great pioneering work. 

Sir Sidney Shippard, K.C.M.G. : It is not, I regret to say, in 
my power to add any very interesting facts to the information 
which has been laid before us. With most of the remarks the 
lecturer makes, with regard to the natives in particular, I entirely 
concur. My experience during the ten years I lived in Bechuana- 
land convinced me that the same rules have to be applied to all 
human beings, whatever their race or colour, if you desire to govern 
them properly, and so as to secure their allegiance and obedience to 
the laws. You are bound to grant them perfect justice and equality 
before the law, and you have also, in the case of the natives, who 
are comparatively speaking in soipe respects children, to treat them 
with gentleness and kindness, while at the same time making them 
understand that in the main you are firm. That is my experience, 
and I may say that, as the result of this system, I could always get 
the natives to do anjrthing I liked to ask them. With regard to 
the country to the north, I have never been further than Bulawayo. 
I remember when coming down from Bulawayo ten years ago, 
rather a large party, we were accosted by a number of these black 
men from the Barotse country : they came to us in some fear and 
trepidation on account of the troubles in Matabeleland, and begged 
to be allowed to follow our waggons. We ook them with us, 
engaging them as servants, and they all turned out remarkably 
well. 

The Chairman (Sir Frederick Young, K.C.M.G.) : It was not 
to be expected we should have any great amount of discussion on 
this occasion, because the paper deals with a country which very few 
have been able to explore or know much about, but I think we are very 
much indebted to the various speakers who have favoured us with 

t2 
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their remarks. There are many points in the paper of great interest^ 
and indeed importance, in reference to this vast territory. In one of 
his opening remarks, the lecturer says that this country is of practical 
concern to all those who take an interest in Imperial progress. I 
wonder who of us among Britons nowadays does not ? At all events, 
I think I can answer in this respect for every member of this In- 
stitute. Allusion has been made to railway communication as being 
the real pioneer of modem civilisation, and I am extremely glad that 
Dr. Hillier called special attention to the great project which has 
been launched by one of the '* Makers of the Empire,** whom we 
have at this moment in London, and who is throwing his vast 
influence and comprehensive and patriotic views into its realisation. 
I trust sincerely that our Government will be wise enough, enter- 
prising enough, and bold enough to lend their support to that great 
scheme. Reference has also been made to the Boundary question. 
Many of us who take an interest in this part of Africa have been very 
much disappointed at the delay which has occurred in the delimitation 
of the boundaries between Great Britain and Portugal, and we trust 
that no long time will elapse before the British and the Portuguese 
Governments take seriously in hand the settlement of this important 
question. With these few observations which have occurred to me, 
in connection with this Paper, which is replete with much valuable 
information, I beg to propose a vote of thanks to Major Gibbons on 
your behalf. 

Major Gibbons : It is a matter of great gratification that my 
humble efforts have been received so kindly. I had anticipated a 
certain amount of more or less hostile criticism, but this has not 
been forthcoming. I would make one observation in regard to Dr. 
Hillier's question. So far as I could gather, the Marotse people 
have not been in their present locality for more than possibly two 
hundred years. They undoubtedly came originally from lower down 
the Zambezi, and, from what I could make out, probably about half- 
way between the Victoria Falls and the river mouth. That is 
partly a surmise, but the fact that these Barotse people more nearly 
resemble the Arab than the negroid type, than the natives among 
whom they live, would lead one to suppose they had come from the 
north-east in the first instance, and ultimately found their way to 
the present locality. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman for presiding concluded the 
proceedings. 
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An Afternoon Meeting was held in the Library of the Institute 
on Tuesday, May 24, 1898 — William Keswick, Esq., in the Chair — 
"when Mr. W. F. Wenyon read a Paper on 

THE TRADE ROUTES OF SOUTH CHINA AND THEIR 
^ RELATION TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF HONG 
KONG. 

[Abstkact.] * 

Mb. Wekton said recent events in the Far East had somewhat 
diverted attention from the south to the north of China. He 
thought that while attention was fixed upon Wei-Hai-Wei in the 
extreme north, there was danger of our forgetting the importance 
of the extreme south of China in its relation to the maintenance 
jmd growth of British trade at Hong Kong. He therefore pro- 
posed to consider briefly the trade routes of South China in order 
to show how far-reaching were the trade interests of Hong Kong, 
and that they might see the value of those great arteries through 
which our trade circulated, and determine to do their utmost to 
keep them open and make them free. A mere dot in the China 
Sea, Hong Kong was the great heart of our Far Eastern trade. It 
contained a fine city of about 250,000 hard-working and thrifty 
people, with a commerce of over £20,000,000 sterling, while the 
shipping entering and clearing at Hong Kong amounted in 1896 to 
16,515,953 tons. Steamship lines placed Hong Kong in direct 
Communication with Japan, the Straits Settlements, Siam, the 
Philippine Islands, Corea, the China Coast, and Tonquin, with 
which places alone British trade far exceeded that of Great Britain 
with India. But it concerned him more to ask what became of the 
nearly three million tons of imports landed in Hong Kong annually, 
and how the exports of more than one and a half million tons horn. 
the interior reached Hong Kong. From Hong Kong nearly every 
alternate day steamers left for the principal coast ports of the south 
of China, while at least three steamers left daily for Canton, ninety 
miles up the West River. Mr. Wenyon then described a journey 
northwards by the ordinary coasting steamers calling at Swatow, 
Amoy, and Foochow, detailing the different sorts of goods carried, 
the places where they were landed, and the ways in which they were 
distributed, the largest portion of the goods landed at Swatow being 
sent by water to Chau-Chau-Fu and thence farther distributed by 
cooHes. The bulk of the exports of Swatow and district found their 

. * A copy of the Paper itself is preserved in the Library and is always 
available for reference. 
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way to Hong Eong. The exports from Amoy to Hong Song were 
chiefly goods for Chinese consumption. At Foochow there was 
a large consumption of British goods. Mr. Wenyon then de- 
scribed the trade route from Hong Eong into the far interior 
of Southern China, showing how British goods entered chiefly 
by way of Canton or Pakhoi. He described the distribution of 
the goods at Canton, a vast city of more than two million inhabi- 
tants, where were collected many curious types of native river craft, 
each adapted to the peculiarities of the particular river navigated 
and the cargo carried. The principal trade routes along which 
goods passed from Canton were the waterways, ue. the West Biver 
and its tributaries. Rising in Yunnan, what was usually called the 
main branch of the West Biver flowed for a thousand miles to the sea. 
It flowed through Ewangsi and Ewangtung to Sam Shui, one of the 
newly opened treaty ports, after which it formed quite a network of 
navigable streams, with two principal outlets to the sea, one near 
Macao, and one near Hong Eong. But this main branch of the 
West Biver was not navigable by any but very small boats in its 
upper reaches, until it came to a point about 100 miles above 
Wu-Chau-Fu, another treaty por^ on the West Biver, opened last 
June. The most important branch of the upper West Biver was 
the Nam-Ning branch, formed by the confluence of two streams, 
one, the Pese branch, rising in Yunnan, and the other, the Limg- 
Chau branch, on the borders of Tonquin. This stream met the 
main branch of the West Biver about 100 miles above Wu-Chau-Fu, 
at which place the Fu Biver, after flowing 800 miles due south 
from the borders of Hunan, entered the West Biver, while a few 
miles below Wu-Chau-Fu the Lo-Ling stream entered from the 
south. At Sam Shui the volume of the West Biver was augmented 
from the north by the North Biver, which was navigable to within 
thirty miles of the Eiang-Si border. Between Canton and Hong 
Eong the East Biver, which rose in the hills west of the Swatow 
district, entered the West Biver. Along these streams merchandise 
was carried throughout Ewangtung and Ewangsi provinces to 
markets from which it was in many cases again distributed to 
other provinces. Having described other trade routes into Hunan, 
Western Ewei-Chau or East Yunnan, and into Western Ewangsi by 
the Pakhoi overland route, Mr. Wenyon pointed out that since the 
opening of the Bed Biver route to Yunnan there had been a great 
falling off in the quantities of piece goods and yam imported by this 
and the West Biver route into Nam-Ning. According to one of the 
largest merchants in Nam-Ning, there had been a decrease of 
25 per cent, in the imports of yarn, and of 70 per cent, in those of 
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piece goods. Mr. Wenyon thought it was but natural that imports 
into and exports from Southern Yunnan should be diverted to the 
Bed Biver route, the charges bj this being considerably less than 
by the other route, notwithstanding the exactions of the French 
Customs. A description of the island of Hainan, with its treaty port 
of Eiung-Chau or Hoihow, was next given, followed by an account of 
the peninsula of Lui Chau, across the narrow straits of Hainan and 
within sight of Hoihow. On the south-east coast of Lui-Chau was the 
port of Lei-Chau, from which a short railroad with two branches would 
tap Shun-Tak, the wealthiest silk-growing district, and Lo-Teng, the 
richest cassia district of Ewangtung. Lei-Chau in the hands of 
any other power than England would, if made a free port, injure 
the trade of Hong Kong. Sugar was grown there, and there was 
in places a considerable quantity of gold exploited by the natives, 
who managed to wash out of the soil in rice pans sufficient gold to 
keep themselves day by day. And there was in proximity a large 
coalfield, which would make the port an important coaling station. 
The foreign goods passing through these straits were almost 
entirely British, the bulk coming from Hong Eong, but chiefly in 
French ships. A German company, however, had recently begun 
to run vessels from Hong Kong to Hoihow, Pakhoi, and Haiphong. 
Some years ago the French had but one ship running ; but of late 
years a French firm, heavily subsidised by the French Government, 
had put several new steamers on the run, and chartered others. 
Thus French steamers were carrying British trade, and the French, 
whose enterprise was to be commended, would soon, no doubt, claim 
to have the chief interest in these waters. Already in Tonquin, on 
the borders of Ewangsi, the French were doing all in their power to 
divert the great aniseed trade from the West Biver and Pakhoi 
routes to Haiphong. If they secured Lei-Chau and railway "rights, 
they would doubtless attempt to divert some of the cassia and silk 
trade from the waterways leading to Hong Kong. Mr. Wenyon 
said the 2,000 miles of navigable waterways, down which came the 
exports which Hong Kong sent to many lands, and up which were 
sent the corresponding imports into Kiangsi, Hunan, Ewei-Chau, 
and Yunnan must be made and kept free. Large as the trade was 
which those waterways brought to Hong Kong, it was not a tithe of 
what it should be. Some disappointment had been felt in Hong 
Kong at the poor results commercially of opening the Treaty Ports 
of Wu-Chau-Fu and Sam-Shui ; but this was not much to be aston- 
ished at, seeing that only about 200 miles of the West Biver from 
Canton had been opened, and all the country around the ports 
opened was closed. The British Government ^ould have availed 
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themselves of the opportunity to get the river opened right np to 
Nam-Ning and Pese, at the extremity of the navigable part of the 
West Biver, a distance of nearly 1,000 miles. If the likin stations, 
placed every few miles along these rivers, were abolished, and the 
waterways made free. Hong Eong trade would greatly increase. But 
how much greater increase would result from the development of the 
vast wealth lying beneath the soil along all these waterways ! Few 
people had any idea of the mineral wealth of the south of China. 
Coal, iron, copper, lead, silver, antimony, and gold were all there 
close to these waterways, awaiting foreign enterprise and skill. Few 
people realised how little the resources of the south of China were 
properly utilised for the support of its people. Within 400 miles of 
Hong Kong aborigines roamed about over vast tracts of unsettled 
country. There was no reason why China should send one of her 
sons to foreign soils, as was done to so considerable an extent. The 
peasant of Ewangsi planted a few sweet potatoes, and barely existed ; 
hundreds were swept away by the first approach of famine. Yet at 
their very feet was fabulous wealth. Mr. Wenyon said he had seen 
a peasant arduously carrying on his back a load of wood for fuel, 
over a path cut through unexploited coal in the hillside. There was 
more mining work in China than labour could be found for even in 
populous China, yet millions were living on two shillings per head, 
and less, per month. If the waterways were made free, and it were 
permitted to the foreigner to join Chinese concessionnaires (even if 
not permitted to become concessionnaires themselves) wealth would 
come to millions of poverty-stricken peasants, the half -deserted rivers 
would be alive with craft, and Hong Eong would be but at the very 
beginning of her prosperity. 

Discussion. 

Sir William Robinson, G.C.M.G. (late Governor of Hong Eong) 
said he thought that the Council of the Institute, the community of 
Hong Eong, and Her Majesty's Government were, or would be, 
indebted to Mr. Wenyon for his very instructive and interesting 
paper. He himself regarded Hong Eong as the hub of the East- 
He fully believed that when we had our proper position in Eau-lung 
and elsewhere Hong Eong might be called '' the Clapham Junction 
of the Far East.*' 

Sir William Des Vceux, G.C.M.G., said that although British 
trade might not decrease, yet we should have a very small share 
indeed of the enormous development which would take place in 
China if we allowed other nations to have exclusive possession of 
that country. He had been glad to find from Mr. Chamberlain's 
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recent speech that the Oovemment were beginning to recognise the 
greatness of the question of British trade in China, bat, unless we 
stirred quickly, we should lose this splendid heritage. What was 
wanted was Government support of British enterprise in China. 

Mr. B. G. Websteb, M.P., considered that our interests in China 
were purely or mainly commercial, and that those interests were 
chiefly in South China, although, no doubt, there were great 
potentialities in the north. 

Mr. A. B. CoLQUHOUN said that Mr. Wenyon had gone into the 
interior of the country and had entered into direct relations with 
the Chinese. This was what he himself, and many others had been 
for many years advocating that English manufacturers should do. 
Although the region served by the waterways of the West River 
basin was at present poor compared with other sections of China, 
it was capable of great expansion. He believed the south-western 
provinces of China to be immensely rich in minerals. They had in 
Hong Kong, under their own eyes, under British rule, a magnificent 
object-lesson as to what could be done in the way of utilising the 
resources of China. He asked them to think of what might happen 
in North and Central China if the forces of China came under the 
direction and guidance of other Powers. He absolutely endorsed 
what Mr. Wenyon had said about Pakhoi and Nam-Ning; they 
ought to insist on Nam-Ning's being made a treaty port and kept 
open. They must at all costs maintain the theory of " the open 
door.** They had in the case of Nam-Ning and the West River a 
perfect example — a test case — which would have to be dealt with by 
this country. If they gave way in the south as they had done in 
the north, and accepted assurances from France as they had from 
Russia in the north, he feared that the theory of their being able 
to take British goods in British ships to the most remote portions of 
the Chinese Empire would be the merest fiction. 

The Chaibman (Mr. William Keswick) thought that although 
our trade was not likely to diminish through measures taken by any 
other nations in China, most undoubtedly our Imperial interests and 
our prestige would pass away if we allowed in that vast empire any 
other country to take a position before our own. 

Mr. Wenyon, in answer to a question, urged the importance of a 
distinct line being drawn in the south of China as in the north. 
This country should say to other Powers who wished to divert 
British trade, ** Thus far and no further." 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Wenyon and to the Chair- 
man at the close of the meeting. 



EIGHTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Eighth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel M6tropole, on Tuesday, June 14, 1B98, 
when a Paper on " Recent Social and Political Progress in Victoria ** 
was read by the Right Hon. Lord Brassey, E.C.B. 

General Sir Henry W. Norman, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., C.I.E., a 
Member of the Council of the Institute, presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 28 FeUows 
had been elected, viz., 8 Resident and 25 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

Algernon E, Aspinall, Bev. Hugh C FrerCi Edward U, Whitney. 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

Charles N, Armstrong [Canada), Harmood A, Banner (New Zealand), Ernest 
DUlonBell {New Zealand), Stewart O, Black (Victoria), Thomas BucJdand 
(New South Wales), P. Carmody (Government Analyst, Trinidad). Arthur 
L, Chambers (Matabeleland), Alexander Conway, jJp. (New Zeahmd), 
J. Oswald Fairfax (New South Wales), Ven, Archdeacon Wm, J. OUnther, MJL. 
{New South Wales), James Jones (Cape Colony), Kelso King (New South 
Wales), Lt-Colonel Thomas McDonnell (New Zealand), Michael McTurk, 
C.M.O, (British Ouiana), Keith Bamsay (New Zealand), John Beid (Western 
Australia), Joseph A. Bichardson (New Zealand), George Bobertson (New 
BrunstDick)y Bernard Senior (Cyprus), Harry Simms (Victoria), Colin Smith 
(New South Wales), George W, Staples (Victoria), Hon. D. Boss Steujart, 
M.A., LL.B. (Chief Magistrate, Gambia), Hon* J. Howard Taylor, MJu.C. 
(Western Australia), Aiden D, Wilson (Transvaal). 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of Books, 
Maps, &c., had been receiyed from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chaibman introduced the Right Hon. Lord Brassey, E.C.B., 
and called upon him to read his Paper on 

RECENT SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PROGRESS IN 
VICTORIA. 

When a Governor on leave endeavours to give to the people of the 
Old Country the impressions formed during his residence in the 
Colony to which he is accredited, his first thoughts naturally tum 
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to the incidents connected with his landing and reception by the 
Government and the people. 

We arrived off Melbourne at the close of a stormy day, under 
steam and sail, and, with a roaring tide in our favour, we passed 
through Port Phillip Heads with an impetuous rush. As we 
reached the sheltered waters inside, thankful that our long voyage 
was ended, we were quickly surrounded by a picturesque flotilla of 
a hundred fishing boats. As soon as the anchor was let go a large 
party came on board from Queenscliff with an address of welcome, 
a copious wealth of flowers, and a hearty outpouring of the kindest 
words. It was a fitting prelude to the ceremony of the morrow. 

The day of our landing in Melbourne was favoured with the 
most perfect Australian weather. More than 100,000 persons were 
assembled on the line of procession from the landing-place to the 
Exhibition building, where the swearing-in ceremony took place. 
There was little of pageantry or display ; the people mustered to 
express their love for the Mother Country, and their loyalty to the 
British Empire, by giving a warm welcome to the Bepresentative 
of the Crown. 

On a smaller scale, the same demonstrations of public feeling 
have been renewed again and again during our residence in Victoria. 
They have been as warm in the most secluded parts as in the great 
cities. 

During the celebrations on the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee 
of the Queen, the spontaneous outbursts of loyalty were most 
gratifying. They had a pohtical significance of no mean im- 
portance. Far more interest attaches in such a case to things done 
by the people themselves than to any ceremonies organised under 
ofiBcial direction. Viewed in this light, viewed as an expression of 
what was felt in the heart of the people, it is especially gratifying 
to remember an inspection of 1,500 boys of the Cadet Corps of our 
State school, whose lusty cheers in honour of the 800 veterans 
of the navy and the army who were present on the ground were 
an earnest and a proof that in the next generation of men Old 
England will not want defenders. We had another gratifying 
incident in a procession, interminable in its length, consisting of 
the members of the Trade Societies and of the Irish Societies, the 
latter loyal to the heart's core when migrated from Ireland to 
Australia. These were things done by the people for the people, 
and with the people ; and they give the deep and confident assurance 
that, happen what may, this old country will never be forsaken by 
her sons across the seas : — 
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Come the three comers of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them : naught shall make us rue, 

If England to itself do rest but true. 

What is the secret of the success of the Empire beyond the seas ? 
It is, as the Lord Chief Justice well said at the last South Austra- 
lian dinner, that the Mother Country has not attempted to keep the 
Colonies in leading strings, but has given them a free hand. 

Having spoken of their loyal feeling, I may appropriately say a 
few words in reference to the co-operation of the Australian Colonies 
with the Mother Country in the common responsibility of providing 
for the defence of the Empire. Under an agreement, which baa 
recently been renewed, Australasia makes a certain contribution to 
the cost of the Naval force in local waters. In comparison with an 
aggregate expenditure of j^25,000,(X)0 sterling, the Australasian sub- 
sidy is as a drop in the ocean. Eegarded as an acknowledgment of 
a principle, it has a larger significance. The question, however, 
remains for consideration whether the co-operation of the Austra- 
lian Colonies can most effectually be offered in its present form. It 
is the duty of the statesman to turn to the fullest account all the 
means of defence that we possess. We must, therefore, look at the 
local conditions and local resources. Australia has no resources for 
the construction of ships. It possesses exceptional resources for 
raising a force of Mounted Rifles. In no part of the Empire, pro- 
bably in no part of the world, are horses so enduring, especi^y in 
hot climates, and so cheap as in Australia ; in no part of the world do 
you find horsemanship so universal an accomplishment as in the 
Australian Bush. In the Jubilee Procession you saw, and yon 
greatly admired, those mounted men of Australia ; they were but 
average specimens of the force which it was their privilege to repre- 
sent. It may seem scarcely credible, yet it is true, that the sub- 
sidy for a mounted man in Australia does not exceed two guineas 
a year. I desire to impress it on this audience, and the public at 
large, that we have in Australia an unique military resource, not uti- 
lised as yet, which should in some form or other be made available 
for the defence of the Empire, and especially for service, if the 
occasion arose, at the Cape or in India. I cannot go further into this 
question on the present occasion. It is the less necessary or desir- 
able to do so, because the subject is under the consideration of the 
responsible authorities. 

And now I turn to give a public answer to questions constantly 
put in private intercourse : How do you like the life ? How 4o you 
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like your duties ? How do you like the people ? You will assiime 
that to such questions a Governor could hardly give an independent 
answer. I have no wish to give an independent answer : I am too 
well content to live under the control of the public opinion of the 
Colony of Victoria. I have to deal with a community of men and 
women in whom are embodied all the best qualities of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, — ^the honour, the honesty, the perseverance and the 
courage of its men ; the charm and the goodness ef its women. 
There are no kinder hearts anywhere in the world than are to be 
found in Australia. For them it is a privilege to be able to render 
services, and here I speak for my wife as I speak for myself. 

No doubt there are points which make a difference between life 
in Australia and life in this old country. Here we have at the head 
of society families of ancient lineage, and bearing their dignity with 
ease and grace. In a new country there are not, and there could 
not be, a corresponding order of men. 

In another part of the social scale, among the mass of the 
middle class, and the cream of the artisan class, we see in Australia, 
to the best advantage, the results achieved by a most liberal system 
of State education, and the benefits to be derived from Uberal wages 
judiciously applied. At the annual dinner of the men employed on 
the railways, the stoker, who has just descended from the foot- 
plates of the engine, will turn out in an irreproachable evening suit, 
and sing the newest song by a Sullivan or a Claribel as well as the 
accomplished amateurs of our London drawing-rooms. 

Nowhere does the Australian crowd appear to more advantage, 
as compared with the Mother Country, than on the occasion of the 
great annual carnival. The race for the Melbourne Cup generally 
brings together 100,000 spectators. The contrast between the 
Memington Racecourse and the Epsom Hill on the Derby 
day is rather painful to an English reader. There are no loafers, 
nor any drunkards ; nothing is seen of that seamier side of human 
life which is so much in evidence on the Epsom Downs. If we 
look to the more serious side of life, to the training for the 
professions and for business, excellent work is being done at the 
Melbourne University. It is perhaps to be regretted that the 
higher culture does not claim so many votaries as with us, where 
the leisured classes are more numerous ; but all the teaching which 
helps on the practical side of life is admirably given and eagerly 
sought by thousands of earnest students of both sexes. 

The movement of the population is perhaps the most decided 
indication of the relative progress of a country. The rush to the 
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goldfields of Western Anstralia naturally attracted a larger number 
of persons from Victoria than from any other Colony. Owing to 
this cause, the total population during the last two years shows a 
slight decrease of 5,613. If the aggregate numbers have remained 
stationary, there are highly satisfactory evidences of the improved 
condition of the people. No less than thirty-one out of every 100 
men, women and children in the Colony have now deposits in the 
savings bank. ' In the last two years the depositors have increased 
by seven per cent. ; the deposits show an increase of two-thirds of a 
million sterling ; the average amount to the credit of each depositor 
is about £22. 

The flourishing condition of the Friendly Societies affords farther 
indication of the thrift which is practised by the people. In 1897 
more than one in every four men betwemi the ages of 20 and 60 
years was a member of some society, while the accumulated funds 
amounted to over ;^1 ,000,000 sterling. In the two years ended 
with 1897 the membership increased by nearly fifteen hundred, 
and the funds by £75,000. Their toti^ amount at the present 
time is £1,165,408. 

Further evidence of the exercise of prudence and foresight is 
afforded by the fact that one in every nine persons of all ages 
insure their hves. In the two years ended with 1896 the number 
of policies in force increased by nearly 1,500. 

Impressed with the necessity, especially in a country of universal 
suffrage, of giving the means of education to every citizen, the ex- 
penditure on the part of the Government on education has been 
liberal and lavish. In 1891, the payments under the Education 
Department amounted to £724,000 ; they still exceed half a million 
sterling. Public schools have been erected in every part of the 
Colony. In 1896, as compared with 1894, the number of scholars 
in average attendance in pubHc and private schools increased by 
over 10,000. 

In connection with the improvement that has taken place in so 
many directions, it is satisfactory to find a substantial decrease in 
the amount of crime. 

The Parliament of Victoria is sedulous in its endeavours to 
improve the condition of the people. In the sessions of 1896 and 
1897 a Factory Regulation Bill was one of the measures most 
earnestly debated. The lower House was in favour of greater 
stringency of regulation ; the upper House felt strongly the objec- 
tions to a system which deprives the workers of their personal inde- 
pendence. The measure, as finally passed, will have the effect of 
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restrioting the competition of Chinese with Europeans, and of 
domestic with factory labonr. The principle of fixing minimum 
wages by elective boards is accepted. As Mr. Henry de B. Walker, 
in his admirable volume on ** Australasian Democracy/' observes, the 
Act should be regarded as a humane attempt to minimise the suffer- 
ings of the outworkers and to improve the conditions of labour of 
the toiling masses of the people. No legislation will provide 
employment for the less efiBcient. The restrictions as to the rates 
of wages now imposed have borne hardly on the aged, who cannot 
do a full day's work. The law cannot compel an employer to pay 
wages which the worker is unable to earn by an equivalent in work 
done. This is an aspect of the case which it will be necessary to 
keep in view. 

This brings us to the consideration of the measures taken in Victoria 
to provide relief for those in necessitous circumstances. Though 
blessed with many advantages in soil, in climate, in mineral 
resources, no Colony, not even the most favoured, is without its 
submerged tenth. In Victoria the sudden contraction of all 
expenditure, both public and private, resulting from the collapse 
which followed a period of inflation, threw many thousands out of 
employment. We have no Poor Law as in the Old Country. 
Extreme distress is sometimes relieved in the case of the able-bodied 
by sending them to prison. The young and the aged are received 
in asylums designated, for the sake of euphony, as Emigrants' 
Homes. I will not describe institutions which bear a close 
resemblance to those existing elsewhere ; it will be more interesting 
to refer to our Labour Colony, founded upon German models. It is 
situated at Leongatha, eighty miles east of Melbourne, in the hilly 
region of the Dividing Bange. I had the opportunity of visiting the 
Colony in company with our Minister of Lands, Mr. Best, and 
under the guidance of the Honorary Superintendent, Colonel 
Goldstein. The aim is to give temporary work at low rates of 
wages, the maximum being four shillings a week. The employment 
consists chiefly in clearing the heavy timber off the land and in 
market gardening. When thirty shillings has been accumulated to 
his credit, the worker must seek employment elsewhere. In a large 
number of cases men are successful ; others return again and again. 
I remember well the baker of the establishment, a fine fellow 
physically, and with no outward indications of mental or moral 
incapacity. He cannot hold his own in the battle of life. He has 
left and returned to the Colony again and again. All the provision 
for feeding, housing, and clothing at Leongatha is rude, but 
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sufficient, and the cost is surprisingly low — considerably below the 
expenditure under the Poor Law at home. The men themselTes 
seem well satisfied with their treatment. I did not see the sullen, 
dispirited, and dejected looks which are common in our work- 
houses. In the course of our visit we conversed freely with the 
men. I had a long dialogue with an old fellow who was 
working in the bottom of a deep ditch on a pouring wet 
day. He was low in the world, but he had not lost the 
spirit of independence. It was amusingly displayed in an 
answer which he gave in reply to a leading question : ** Yes, 
sir, wo are well satisfied at Leongatha ; we think the Govern- 
ment is doing its best to deal with the difficult question of the 
unemployed." 

Time will not permit of an extended reference to experiences 
in other Colonies. I cannot, however, pass from this subject 
without a brief word on the institutions for the relief of the aged 
poor established by the Government of Queensland on an island in 
Moreton Bay. I visited this island with Sir Horace Tozer and Sir 
Samuel Griffith. 

In a Colony where land is to be had for the asking, where every 
natural advantage is to the fullest degree enjoyed, it was surprising 
to find 3,000 men gathered together passing a dreary old age in the 
condition of paupers. The explanation is to be found in the circum- 
stance that in all the Colonies, in Australia as in Canada, the em- 
ployment on the land is to a large extent of a temporary character. 
At shearing time and at harvest time men are in full work at high 
wages. A large part of the year is unfortunately spent in idleness 
in the towns, where the earnings of hard work in the country are 
freely spent in dissipation. In this class too many have no savings ; 
they have no settled homes, and when old age comes they are 
penniless. In Queensland, as in Victoria, the relief of the poor is 
given at a surprisingly low cost. This cheapness of living makes 
it the more strange and the more regrettable that so many are un- 
able to maintain themselves. There is infinitely less extreme 
poverty among women than men. In Moreton Bay not more than 
200 women were in the unhappy position that I have described. 

I must not enlarge on the problem of poverty, " The poor yoa 
shall have always with you." That saying of the Founder of our 
religion is only too truly verified in the experience of modem 
days, whether in new or old countries. I may set side by side with 
the description which I have given of Australiiui conditions an 
experience I once had in Argentina. Twenty years ago, I visited 
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that country, in which mj father's firm had some years before com- 
pleted a line of railway, the payment for which from the Govern- 
ment had taken the form of a land grant. To commence a settle- 
ment of the country, some hundreds of families had been sent over 
to Argentina from all parts of Europe. Their passages were paid, 
and on their arrival a free grant of 80 acres of fertile land was made 
to every family : for each a house was built, a well was dug, tools 
and seeds were provided gratis, and provisions were suppUed for 
one year. At the date of my visit three years had elapsed since tlio 
settlements were formed, and, though all had started level in the 
race of life, and all had had a good start, a third of the settlers 
were being fed at soup kitchens, while others had already attained 
prosperity and were eager buyers of the land allotted to those less 
fortunate. Inequality of success seems inherent in human con- 
ditions. The difference between sickness and health is, in the case 
of those who have to work with their hands, a most essential 
difference, and it is one which is independent of human control. 
Eecognising that there will always be more or less of poverty in 
our midst, it is an obvious duty to be sparing of no pains for its 
mitigation and relief. In Australia we aire doing our best to correct 
the evils of a nomadic existence by giving increased facilities for 
settling in pastoral districts in the form of grazing homesteads. 

Federation is the last subject on which I shall touch : it is the 
most important topic which has been under discussion during my 
residence in Victoria. The present movement for Federation had 
its origin in the visit of a distinguished Imperial officer, Sir Bevan 
Edwards. In his able report he insisted that the organisation of a 
common system of defence could only be accomplished by a federa- 
tion of the military forces of Australia under the supreme command 
of an officer of adequate rank. On receiving his report, the late Sir 
Henry Parkes sounded the note of Federation, and addressed a 
formal invitation to the Premiers of the six Colonies. This invita- 
tion was followed by the Conferences which have since been held, 
twice in Sydney, twice in Melbourne, and once in Adelaide. It may 
be claimed that Federation is approved by the best men and the 
highest in Australia, by the leaders in politics, the leaders in 
enterprise and commerce, and by the ablest journalists. It has 
not roused popular interest in the same degree. Questions of 
tariff, regulations affecting labour, and other cognate subjects 
monopolise attention in the democratic constitnencies of Australia. 
They will see the advantages of Federation more clearly in the 
course of time. Two great practical advantages should certainly 

u 
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be secured by Federation. Union for defence is most desirable, 
and there are no difficulties in the way. A Customs Union of the 
Australian Colonies is equally desirable, but more difficult. In 
New South Wales a free-trade policy has been adopted ; Victoria 
remains protectionist. Between these antagonistic principles some 
compromise is required. Happily, a great practical experiment is 
actually under trial, under similar conditions as to climate, natural 
resources, and the price and efficiency of labour. It should certainly 
be possible ere long to determine whether Victoria or New South 
Wides has the advantage. If it is found that there are material 
differences, whether in the cost of living, the average rates of wages, 
or the regulation of employment, it will not be difficult to decide 
how far those differences are traceable to fiscal policy or to 
other causes. It may perhaps be found that the effecis of protec- 
tion on the one hand aiid free-trade on the other, on the material 
and social condition of the people, are less considerable than some 
have anticipated. If such a view should prevail, it will materially 
help the people concerned to arrive at some compromise which 
may be mutually satisfactory. Under the provisions of the 
Commonwealth Bill a Federal Tariff must be framed within two 



Finance has been one of the greatest difficulties in the way of 
Federation. Under the scheme as approved at the first meeting of 
the Federal Convention at Sydney, it was proposed to provide the 
Government with a revenue by the surrender of the duties of Cus- 
toms and Excise. The assigned revenues would aggregate nine 
millions sterling, a sum enormously in excess of the Federal expen- 
diture on any reasonable scale ; and all experience shows how hard 
it is to resist the temptation to raise expenditure to the level of 
income. The difficulty has been dealt with by a clause in the 
Commonwealth Bill which limits the expenditure of the Federal 
Government to not exceeding a quarter of the revenue. None of 
the States of Australia could afford to make the sacrifice which was 
demanded unless it were relieved of its debt, or unless the surplus 
income were returned after defraying the necessary payments for 
Federal expenditure. On this point a writer in " The Leader '* news- 
paper has remarked that the problem to be solved is to distribute 
the surplus in such a way that each State shall receive back the 
amount it contributes, less its proportionate share of Federal cost. 
But the difficulty, in the absence of actual experiment, is to discover 
any safe plan of distribution. No one can foretell the exact results 
of an uniform tariff, or say how it will operate as between one 
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Colony and another. The Treasurers of the several GolonieSi meet- 
ing as a special committee on finance, devised a scheme which is 
embodied in the Commonwealth BilL The scheme is complicated, 
bat it has been generally admitted that it is the best that can be 
contrived in the circumstances. 

In the long discussions which have taken place, many subjects 
were debated at great length which would ^ot excite deep interest 
outside the Federal Convention. Briefly, the Commonwealth Bill 
may be described as giving to Australia a Constitution more liberal 
thaji any other Constitution in the world. It provides a machinery 
for giving to the popular will the most absolute control over the 
oourse of legislation. It is a Constitution under which it is incon- 
ceivable that there can be any wrongs which are not easily and 
speedily redressed. 

There is no reason to fear that the Federation of Australia means 
disruption of the Empire. Canada is more loyal since Federation 
than before; and throughout the proceedings of the Australian 
Federation Convention, whenever an opportunity has been afforded, 
the same loyal feeling has been warmly displayed. 

Speaking of my personal action, I may say that I have never 
lost a chance of wannly advocating the broad principle of Federation. 
I have done so with not the less earnestness because I have 
recognised that there are difficulties in framing a complete scheme 
ia the initial stage. It would certainly have been easier to proceed 
in a more tentative fashion, commencing with larger powers for the 
present Federal Council, and enabling it to deal at once and effec- 
tively with Federal defence. A scheme so partial and imperfect 
would, however, have excited no interest in Australia. You could 
not have got the best men in the Colonies to meet in convention 
for an object so limited. 

Since I left Victoria, Federation has passed through a further 
stage : it has been the subject of a popular vote. In three out of 
the five Colonies that were represented in the Convention, the 
majorities in favour of Federation were, as we know, considerable. 
In New South Wales the majority was below the minimum number 
of 80,000 votes as fixed under a special enactment of the local 
Parliament. According to the latest advices, renewed efforts are 
being made by Sir George Turner to bring New South Wales into 
the Confederation. 

A few words in conclusion. In their endeavours to form a 
Federal Government for Australia, the staunch advocates of the 
cause have been actuated by no ignoble aims. They have looked 

u2 
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not to the baser considerations of mere selfish advantage, but to 
those loftier conceptions which truly ennoble the life of nations. 
These views have found expression in many stirring utterances by 
the great statesmen whom Australia has produced. Going back to 
an early stage in the Federal movement, and to a Colony which, 
still hesitates to send representatives to a Federal Convention, we 
find the manly and patriotic sentiments of the Australian people 
vigorously and forcibly proclaimed by Sir Thomas Mcllwraith, at 
that time Premier of Queensland. "This," he said, "is no 
question of party politics. We are determined, so far as we can, 
to act side by side; we are determined to create an United, 
Austraha; we are determined ultimately, and I beUeve before the. 
present generation has passed, to form ourselves into a great nation 
— a nation which I believe will not have its parallel, at any rate 
south of the Equator. It will be a great southern power, a power 
for peace, not a power for war. I look forward to that time with 
perfect certainty, believing that the people of all the Colonies are 
actuated by the same desire." 

Descending to the latest utterances of leading members of the 
last Convention, Mr. Beid thus described the advantages of Federa- 
tion : *' Divided strength, and varying, and sometimes intensely con-' 
flicting, purposes, now radiate from five or six centres of political 
thought. Our government and legislation must some day be united, 
and the whole manhood, intellect and power of all the Colonies 
must bo crowned by an Act of Union. If there is written in the 
book of destiny one fact clearer and more significantly than any 
other in reference to these southern lands, it is the fact that, sooner 
or later, by one sort of contrivance or other, the whole of the 
boundaries which separate Australian from Australian must oome 
down." 

I cannot dose without paying my tribute of admiration to the 
statesmen who have undertaken the far from easy task of federating 
Australia. I have seen them at their work, I have heard them in 
debate, I have conferred with them in the confidences of private 
life, and I desire to bear my testimony to their parliamentary 
ability, their power in debate, their skill in administration, to the 
wealth and fulness of their information, and their patriotic aspira- 
tions. The men who have sat in the Federal Convention of Aus« 
tralia are statesmen of whom any country might well be proud« 
They are, in a true sense, pillars of the British Empire. It re- 
dounds to the glory of the local legislatures of Australia that such 
men have been reared up for the great task upon which they have 
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been engaged, and whiob, I am confident, they will bring, sooner or 
later, to completeness, for the lasting advantage of the Australian 
people. 

The Chaibman : Mr. Herbert Jones, a Fellow of this Institute, will 
now rapidly describe some lantern-slides which he has been kind 
enough to lend. He has an intimate acquaintance with many of 
our Colonies, including Victoria, and is devoting himself to the dis- 
semination of information concerning them. 

Discussion. 

Hon. J. A. GocKBUBN, M.D. Lond. (Agent-General for South 
Australia) : I thank the Council of the Institute for giving me this 
early opportunity after my arrival of attending one of their highly 
interesting gatherings, though I did not expect to have the honour of 
occupying so prominent a position this evening. I happened to be 
in the adjoining Colony of South Australia when His Excellency 
arrived in his magnificent yacht ; the Sunbeam was already familiar 
to our southern seas, and with its distinguished owners was always 
most cordially welcome. In fact, I think I may claim the honour of 
being the first of Australians to meet his Excellency and Lady 
Brassey when they reached our shores, having been told off by the 
Government for the purpose of bidding them welcome, as far as our 
Colony was concerned. Thus I know all about the circumstances 
of their arrival, and I would beg to say that in his most interesting 
and instructive paper Lord Brassey has done himself some injustice. 
The huge crowds which assembled at Melbourne came not only to 
welcome him as Governor, but also to do honour to Lord Brassey 
himself. He had been a visitor to Australia before, and was well- 
known not only as a man of rank and influence, but as one who took 
an intelligent interest in Australian problems, and who was recog- 
nised all over the world as an authority on such questions as those 
of naval defence — questions specially interesting to Australia, as 
relating to the high seas, which constitute, so to speak, the main 
street of Great Britain. If Lord Brassey was popular even before 
his arrival, his popularity then was nothing to what it is now. No 
Australian Governor has ever more closely identified himself with 
thelifeof thepeople,or hasshownamore sytnpatheticinterest in ques- 
tions that intimately touch their welfare and happiness. I myself, 
not three months ago, was in Victoria attending the late Federal 
Convention, and I witnessed the sort of work Lord Brassey did, the 
indebtigable spirit with which he aasooiated himself with the life 
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of the Colony. Lord Brassey touched on the question of Federation. 
Of course we are all deeply disappointed with the result of the poll, 
but there is no cause for despair nor even for despondency. The 
Australians have one characteristic, which they inherit firom the 
glorious race to which they belong. The lion's cubs have not only 
the lion's claws but also some of the old lion's determination, and 
one of the characteristics of Australians is that when they set their 
mind on an object they always find a means of carrying tiiat objeet 
into effect. Australia has made up its mind on the question of 
Federation. Public opinion is constantly becoming more and more 
firmly set in that direction, and it will not be long before our hopes 
are realised. As evidence of the continually widening sphere of in- 
terest which has attended the question of Federation, I maybe per- 
mitted to allude to the manner in which the various Conferences in 
late years (all of which I have had the honour to attend as a repre- 
sentative of South Australia) have been appointed or elected. In 

1890 the representatives were nominated by the Executive of the 
various Colonies — a distinguished but not widely extended base. In 

1891 they were elected by the various Legislatures— a wider base, 
indeed, but very limited, when compared to that of the late Conven- 
tion, the members of which were elected in almost all the Colonies 
by a popular vote, and in South Australia by the adult vote of men 
and women equally joined in the ballot box. This shows the con- 
stantly extending basis of interest attending the solution of the 
Federal problem, and I say advisedly that Australia has made up 
its mind in this matter. It will not be very long, I believe, before 
a practical scheme is evolved, and, even if this should fall short of 
the highest anticipation as &r as completeness of constitution is 
concerned, still some scheme will be evolved which will be practic- 
able to begin with, and which the formative genius characteristic of 
Britons will render more and more efBcient in its working. Thus 
we have nothing to fear in this respect. We are disappointed, but 
only, I am persuaded, for a short space of time, and " the winter of 
our discontent " will before long pass into a glorious summer of 
satisfaction. 

Mr. H. DB B. Waleeb : Though I have spent only a year in 
Australasia it was one of the happiest of my life, and I am, there- 
fore, very glad to be able to express to an audience, many of whom 
are Australasians, my appreciation of the very great kindness and 
hospitality shown to me. I can emphatically corroborate whai 
Lord Brassey has said, that there are no kinder hearts anywhere 
in the world. Lord Brassey has referred to some of the matters in 
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\rhich we may attempt to increase the feeling of kinship between 
Australia and Great Britain. It would be a most desirable thing 
if arrangements could be made for an interchange of troops between 
England and Australia, and for them to serve not only in both 
countries, but at the Gape and in India. AustraUa is a long way 
firom Oreat Britain, and isolated from the rest of the world, and we 
should do all we possibly can to maintain the interest of Australians 
in the Empire. It is easy enough for those who can afford to travel 
to understand the magnitude of the issues at stake, but the mass 
of people cannot be expected to realise them, and every Australasian 
who had served in the Army or Navy would, upon his return, im- 
pregnate his coimtrymen with ideas of a wider citizenship. Be- 
ferring to the question of defence. Lord Brassey has asked whether 
the co-operation of the Austrahan States can most effectually be 
offered in its present form. I was in Australia entirely unofficially, 
and may, by mixing with all sections of the population, have 
tapped sources of information which do not reach the official ear. 
As a result of these communications, I give it as my opinion that, 
while Australians are most anxious to do all they possibly can to 
join in the defence of the Empire, many of them dislike, and see 
danger in, the " taxation without representation " involved in the 
present form of contribution. We have been delighted to receive 
spontaneous offerings recently from the Cape and from Natal. I 
believe Australians would be glad to do something of that sort, and 
that many of them would be prepared to spend much more than at 
present, if the matter were under their own control. They might 
provide coal for British ships, or establish such Australian forces as 
would be able to defend naval bases like King George's Sound and 
Thursday Island adequately in times of war. With regard to 
Federation, I am delighted to see that Lord Brassey has mentioned 
the case of Canada and its hicreased loyalty to Groat Britain since 
the Federation. I feel very strongly that the same result would be 
certain to follow in Australia. We should see at once growing up 
a national sentiment, a feeling of pride in Australia as a nation, 
and we should find Australians more convinced of the importance 
of defending the whole territory against any possible invader. I 
am sure we were all sorry to see the temporary set-back that has 
been given to the movement. I have no time to say anything on 
this question except that the proposals are of an extremely liberal 
and democratic character, and that the men who framed the 
''Commonwealth" Bill have shown evidence of great statesman- 
ship. It is of interest to note that the Federal Government is to 
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be authorised to legislate in regard to conciliation in indosiiial 
disputes and old age pensions, an exemplification of one of the 
dominant notes of Australian character — ^the strong feeling of 
humanity and hatred of sufifenng that can in any way be obviated. 
In conclusion, I would offer our best wishes for a speedy Federation 
to our kinsfolk across the seas. 

Sir John Colomb, K.C.M.G., M.P. : I am sure we must all agree 
that we have had a most instructive and agreeable evening. We 
rejoice to see Lord Brassey back again, if only for a time, and we 
know that in no place is he more welcome, although he is welcome 
everywhere, than within the walls of this Institute. I would first 
of aU like to ask Lord Brassey a question, because I am a little bit 
puzzled by a statement coming from him with all the weight of his 
authority. He spoke of the Australian agreement as to the fleet 
having been recently renewed. I would like to ask whether that is 
really so. It is not more than six weeks since the President of the 
Defence Committee of the Cabinet (the Duke of Devonshire) stated 
publicly that negotiations were going on for the renewal of that 
Agreement. If Lord Brassey's statement is correct, therefore, this 
renewal has been effected within the last few weeks. From 
correspondence I have had I am under the distinct impression that 
South Australia has not yet undertaken to renew the Agreement at 
all, and I understand the Agreement must embrace the whole of 
the Colonies. If it be true that South Australia is holding back, I 
cannot quite reconcile that fact with Lord Brassey's statement, and 
pcrliaps he will enlighten us on the point. I observe, he states, 
with all the weight of his authority, that it is a question whether 
that Agreement is the best form of Australian co-operation for 
defence. I think, myself, it is certainly not the best form. It is a 
delusion to Australia, I think, and instead of being a help to tho 
naval forces of the Empire it is a detriment. Lord Brassey refers 
to the Australian cavalry, and with his remarks concerning the 
excellent qualities of that corps, anybody who knows anything about 
them will entirely agree, but he seems to think that in the applica- 
tion of such a force to the general defence of the Empire there are 
no difficulties or very few difficulties in the way. I am happy to 
say, and indeed I know that this among other suggestions is now 
before the authorities in this country, but I think that before any 
authority can approach in a practical way the utilisation of the 
forces in the Colonies for Imperial purposes, the Colonies have a 
preliminary duty. This duty, in the case of Australia, is to release 
by law these troops from purely local service and render them 
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available for the general service of the Empire. I cannot see the 
use of the authorities discussing what shall be done to utilise this 
force, however excellent, for the general defence of the Empire so 
long as Australia ties them up by legal enactment and does not 
permit them to leave their shores. That is an extremely important 
matter. Lord Brassey mentions twenty-five millions sterling as the 
outlay of the United Kingdom upon the Navy. That Navy is for 
the defence of the whole Empire, including Australasia. Lord 
Brassey gives no figures showing what Australia contributes, but 
he rightly says it is a mere drop in the ocean. The contribution of 
the people of Australasia in the aggregate to the support of the 
fleet upon which the whole Empire relies for protection and 
security, as compared with that of the population of the United 
Kingdom, is about as one to 115, while at the same time the 
aggregate revenue of Australasia is between three and four millions 
more than one-quarter of the total revenue of the United Kingdom. 
Now we cannot look round the world and see what is going on 
without asking ourselves, Can we possibly be successful when the 
struggle comes if, while other nations are able to draw upon the 
whole resources of their Empires, our Empire can draw only upon 
the resources of two islands in the north-west sea ? We have seen 
upon the screen some very beautiful photographs, and have had an 
excellent and very amusing description of them. We have seen 
town after town and street after street of magnificent buildings. 
Melbourne itself has been described as a city of palaces. I would 
have liked to see side by side with these photographs some pictures of 
the East End and South of London, where the population is much 
denser, and then I would have liked just to bring home this fact — 
that while Victoria (which is only a portion of Australia), with all 
its cities and palaces, and abounding evidences of wealth, contributes 
practically nothing at all to the general defences of the Empire, the 
people in the south and east of London (every man, woman, and 
child, practically) has to contribute to the fund that is to provide for 
the security of the Empire, and for the protection of the trade and 
commerce of this great Colony of Victoria. These are not pleasant 
£acts to have to say on such an occasion, but somebody must say them, 
and I make no excuse for offering them for your consideration. 

Sir Fredebiok Young, K.O.M.G. : It has been my privilege and 
pleasure during the last week to listen to two papers on the subject 
of Victoria from His Excellency Lord Brassey. This day week in the 
dty we had a most instructive paper on the commercial progress of 
tiie CJolony, and to-night we have had an equally instructive paper 
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on its recent social and political progress, and I think we may con- 
gratulate ourselves on having obtained so much valuable informa- 
tion from so authoritative a source. I do not propose to follow my 
triend Sir John Colomb in the somewhat scolding tone which he 
has adopted. No doubt, as Lord Brassey has pointed out, the con- 
tribution from Australia as compared with that of the United 
Kingdom is a mere drop in the ocean, but I regard that oontribaiion , 
as the acknowledgment of a principle, and from that point of view 
a matter of great significance. I rather prefer to dwell on the 
principle, believing that by and by we shall, by degrees no doubt, be 
able to prevail on our Colonial brethren to take some further step in 
the desired direction. I pass on to the interesting instances which 
have been given of the progress which is being made in our 
Australian Colonies under the leadership of the high-minded men 
at their head, and I wish particularly to emphasise my own 
particular sympathy with the latter part of Lord Brassey's paper, 
in which he refers to the great subject of Federation. To all 
those who, like myself, have for many long years taken a deep 
interest in the Federation of the Empire generally, everything 
that makes towards that end cannot but be regarded with the 
greatest possible sympathy, and I heartily endorse the opinion of 
those who, like the first speaker, say that it is only a question of 
time. When we consider what has been done by different confer- 
ences held on the subject since the movement was initiated, I think 
we must admit that but a short time comparatively must elapse 
before the Federation so ardently desired by so many of us will be 
happily accompUshed. 

The Chaibman (General Sm Henby W. Nobman, G.C.B., 
6.C.M.G., CLE.) : We have had an excellent address from Lord 
Brassey, and we have had some admirable views of places in Victoria 
lucidly explained to us by Mr. Herbert Jones. The discussion alflo 
has been a most interesting one. The only complaint I have to 
make is that Lord Brassey's account of Victoria might have been a 
little longer, and we should have eo joyed all we could hear from 
him on the subject. The Colony, of which he is the worthy 
Governor, has in the last few years suffered greatly, but we are 
happy to learn from him and from other sources that the period of 
depression has passed away, and that very soon there will be an 
amount of prosperity in Melbourne which will more accord with the 
magnificent buildings in that city which, during the last three or 
four years, have been rather in excess of the wants of the people. 
As to the loyalty of the people, I most heartily agree with what Lord 
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Brassej said. I am sure no one can be a Governor in Australia for 
a number of years, as I have been, without feeling that the people 
are thoroughlj loyal to the Crown. The cordiality with which one 
is received, even in the most remote and rougher parts of the 
Colonies, is most gratifying. With regard to the troops, I do not 
think a word has been said about them by Lord Brassey more than 
they deserve. They are a splendid body of men, and you may be 
quite certain that whatever di£Sculties may present themselves at 
the present moment there will be no great. war in the future in which 
England is engaged in which the Australians will not take their 
fall share. As for employing them in England in time of peace, I 
do not myself think that that is possible. I am not at all certain 
that it would be desirable. You must remember that these men 
are not permanent soldiers, but people in business and in professions, 
who have to earn their living, and that they give their time and 
energy for a certain number of days in the year in order to perfect 
themselves in military matters. They are accustomed to receive 
very considerable pay, the private soldier in Queensland, for example, 
receiving as much as six shillings a day, whereas our own soldiers 
go all over the world for a shilling a day. In time of war that 
difficulty would disappear no doubt. With regard to the Naval con- 
tribution, I do not know what Lord Brassey will say. I was not aware 
that the Agreement had been renewed, and I trust myself that it 
will be renewed in rather a different way. I would very much like 
to see a good lump sum given by the Australian Colonies or by the 
combined Colonies after Federation as their contribution to the 
general expenses of the Navy, and I would throw on the Admiralty 
and the British Government the responsibility of defending as far 
as the Navy is concerned the whole possessions of the Empire. 
Lord Brassey has made some important remarks on the subject of 
Federation — a movement which for the present seems to have been 
somewhat arrested. I don't think we ought to leave out of sight 
the fiEbct, that in the year 1885 there was a very honest and sincere 
attempt to make a beginning in this matter by the establishment of 
the Federal Council. It is certain in my opinion, and I beUeve it is 
the opinion of many statesmen in Australia, that if the Colonies had 
heartily entered into that effort, that Council would have been en- 
larged and would have developed into a great representative body, 
by which many of the questions which still remain imsettled in 
Australia might have been settled years ago. We look forward 
with interest to the course which will be taken in consequence of 
what has happened in the parent Colony of New South Wales. I 
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am sore you will join with me in giving a hearty vote of thanks to 
Lord Brassey for his address, and that you will wish him and Lady 
Brassey success and happiness during the remainder of their term 
in Australia. 

Lord Brasset : It now only remains for me to tender to you my 
grateful thanks for the vote which has just heen carried by acclama- 
tion. I appreciate it very much, and accept it as a most adequate 
reward for any trouble that I may have taken to prepare my short 
address. At this late hour I must not be drawn into debate, 
interesting as it might be to ourselves, with my old friend Sir John 
Colomb. He has asked me a question, and I will endeavour to give 
him an answer. I believe that at the meeting of the Premiers with 
Mr. Chamberlain, on the occasion of the Jubilee last year, a general 
understanding was arrived at in favour of the renewal of the present 
Australian Agreement. There is, however, I believe, one member of 
the group of Austrahan Colonies which is standing out from the 
Agreement, South Australia, and I am told by Dr. Cockbum that 
the reason why they have not agreed to join with the other Colonies 
is because they think there is some other way by which the mutual 
assistance can best be rendered. That, I believe, is practically the 
present state of the case. Sir John Colomb, with his never failing 
power of speech, has reminded this audience of the insufficiency, as 
he thinks, of the Australian contribution to the cost of common de- 
fence. As I have said, I must not enter into any controversy on the 
subject now, but I may remind you that in one most substantial way 
the people of Australia are maldng a considerable contribution to 
the cost of common defence. They are indebted to the Mother 
Country to the extent of £800,000,000, and upon that sum they pay 
a considerable rate of interest. That obligation is a considerable 
load for a people of some four millions to carry upon their shoulders. 
Australia is still in an early stage of development, and the burden 
of money borrowed from the Mother Country rests, as I have said, 
heavily upon her. In due course, no doubt, that debt will be dis- 
charged, and when that time arrives I do not doubt that in some 
form or other Australia will do its best to co-operate with the 
people of the Mother Country for common defence. Only one more 
duty remains to me, and that is to propose a hearty vote of thanks to 
Sir Henry Norman for his kindness in presiding over our proceed- 
ings. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONVERSAZIONE. 

The Twenty- fifth Annual Conversazione was held at the Natural 
History Museum, by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum, 
on Wednesday, June 29, 1898, and was attended by over 2,000 
guests. The String Band of the Royal Artillery, conducted by 
Cavaliere L. Zavertal, performed in the Central Hall, and the String 
Band of the Royal Marines (Chatham Division), conducted by Mr. J. 
Wright, performed in the Bird Gallery. Refreshments were served 
in various parts of the building, which was decorated with choice 
flowers and palms and the flags of the various Colonies. The guests 
were received by the following Vice-Presidents and Councillors : — 

Vice-Presidents : Lord Brassey, K.C.B., Sir Henry Barkly, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B., Sir Henry Bulwer, G.C.M.G., Sir Robert G. W. 
Herbert, G.C.B., Sir James A. Youl, K.C.M.G., Sir Frederick Young, 
K.C.M.G. Councillors : Mr. Allan Campbell, Mr. F. H. Dangar, 
Mr. Fred. Button, Lieut.- General Sir J. Bevan Edwards, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., M.P., Sir James F. Garrick, K.C.M.G., Major-General Sir 
Henry Green, K.C.S.L, C.B., Sir Arthur Hodgson, K.C.M.G., Mr. 
Henry J. Jourdain, C.M.G., Mr. G. S. Mackenzie, C.B., Mr. S. 
Vaughan Morgan, Sir Montagu F. Ommaney, K.C.M.G., Sir Saul 
Samuel, Bart., K.C.M.G., C.B., Sir Charles E. F. Stirlmg, Bart., 
and Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, G.C.M.G. 
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DOUBLE INCOME TAX. 

The following correspondence with the Bight Hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is published by direction of the Council, for 
general information : — 

Rojal Colonial Institoie, 

Northnmberland Arenae, London, 

28th June, 1898. 

Sir,— 

Double Income Tax. 

With further reference to the Memorial presented by this Institute 
on the subject of Double Income Tax on the 15th April, 1896, and 
your reply thereto of the 27th May, 1896, 1 am desired by the Council 
to say that they have since continued to observe with satisfaction the 
gradual development of public interest in this question, as well as 
the attention and consideration which it has received from Her 
Majesty's Government. 

Li this connection they have specially noted the important fact 
that in the Colony of Victoria this question was recently the sub- 
ject of discussion at Melbourne between a Deputation of Financiers 
and the Premier of that Colony, Sir George Turner, and also in the 
House of Commons on a Budget amendment moved by Sir George 
Baden-Powell, M.P., on the 18th June, 1898. 

I am instructed to say that the Council see no reason to alter 
their views on this question, as expressed in their said Memorial, 
although they recognise that the amendment of the law which they 
advocate is subject to difficulties, some of which are forcibly dealt 
with in your communication of the 27th May, 1896. They trust, how- 
ever, that the question will continue to engage the attention of Her 
Majesty's Government, and that in due course any difficulties may 
be removed and a satisfactory remedy found for the inconvenience 
and hardship resulting from this double form of taxation. 
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With this objeot they yentore to suggest for your consideration 
whether the time has not arrived when Her Majesty's Government 
might oommunioate with the various Colonial Governments in 
order to ascertain their views on this question, and especially also 
to obtain from them statistical information as to the extent to 
which the fact of Double Income Tax being payable is causing or 
is likely to cause capital to be withdrawn from their respective 
Colonies. 

The Council feel that the possibility of such withdrawal of capital 
and the effect thereof have perhaps not hitherto been sufiSciently 
recognised by Her Majesty's Government. 

In your letter of the 27tii May, 1896, the question is dealt with as if 
it were one solely affecting the Colonial Governments, or persons who 
had previously resided in the Colom'es. The Council do not regard 
this question in such a restricted sense, as it must not be overlooked 
that investments representing a very large amount of capital have 
for many years past been made in the Colonies by persons resident 
in the United Kingdom who have never resided in a Colony, and 
who, apart from such investments, and possible business transactions 
resulting therefrom, have no other direct connection with the 
Colonies. 

It is this class of investors who are likely to withdraw their 
capital, because the deduction of a Double Income Tax is calculated 
to render the employment of capital in this way not sufficiently 
remunerative to justify the risk of investment so far away from the 
owner's own control. 

Such withdrawal of capital, while imdoubtedly detrimental to 
the interests of the Colonies themselves, cannot fail, in the opinion 
of the Council, also to have a direct detrimental effect on the 
Imperial revenue, as the volume of trade between the Mother 
Country and the Colonies may thereby be reduced, and thus lead 
to a diminution of Income receipts in this country from Income 
Tax and other sources. 

On the other hand, if the removal of such Double Income Tax 
were likely to result in a stimulation of such investments, and of 
trade, the apparent loss of revenue in the first instance, which is 
referred to in your letter of the 27th May, 1896, and again in your 
recent speech in Parliament, might be more than compensated 
for by additions to the revenue receipts in other ways. 

The Council, therefore, will be glad to hear that this important 
question will not be lost sight of by Her Majesty's Government, 
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and they hope that the amendment of the Income Tax law which 
they advocate may soon he effected. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. S. O'Halloran, Secretary. 
The Bight Honourable 
Sir Michael Hioks-Beach, Bart, M.P., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 



Beply, 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Treasury Chambers, Whitehall. S. W. : 

June 30th, 1898. 

Sir, — I am desired by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 28th instant on behalf 
of the Council of the Boyal Colonial Institute with reference to the 
question of a Double Income Tax, and I am to say that he has 
nothing to add to the views expressed in his letter of the 27th of May, 
1896, and in his reply to Sir George Baden-Powell's motion on the 
Idth of Jime last. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 

W. A. Mount. 

The Secretary, Royal Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue. 
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ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE 

OF 

gtr Pajestp |l0jal Charter oi Inrorpcration, 

DATED 26th SEPTEMBER, 1882. 



(UiCtoria> by the Grace of God, of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen Defender of the 
Faith, Empress of India, Co all tO tDJ^Om these Presents 
shall come Greeting. 

Wi^gteafi His Koyal Highi^ess Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, K.G., and His Grace the Duke of 
Manchester, K.P., have by their Petition humbly 
represented to Us that they are respectively the Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Council of a Society esta- 
blished in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-eight, and called by Our Royal Authority the 
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Royal Colonial Institute, the objects of which Society 
are in various ways, and in particular by means of a 
place of Meeting, Library and Museum, and by reading 
papers, holdmg discussions, and undertaking scientific 
and other inquiries, as in the said Petition mentioned, 
to promote the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
respecting as well Our Colonies, Dependencies and 
Possessions, as Our Indian Empire, and the preservation 
of a permanent union between the Mother Country and 
the various parts of the British Empire, and that it 
would enable the said objects to be more effectually 
attained, and would be for the public advantage if We 
granted to His Royal Highness Albert Edwabd, 
Prince of Wales, K.G., Willla^c Drogo Montagu, 
Duke of Manchester, K.P., and the other Fellows of 
the said Society, Our Royal Charter of Incorporation. 

^nb tofierea j( it has been represented to Us that the 
said Society has, since its establishment, sedulously 
pursued the objects for which it was founded by collect- 
ing and diffusing information ; by publishing a Journal 
of Transactions ; by collecting a Library of Works 
relating to the British Colonies, Dependencies and 
Possessions, and to India ; by forming a Museum of 
Colonial and Indian productions and manufactures, 
and by undertaking from time to time scientific, literary, 
statistical, and other inquiries relating to Colonial and 
Indian Matters, and pubUshing the results thereof. 

I^Oto ftnolS He that We, being desirous of encourag- 
ing a design so laudable and salutary, of Our especial 
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grace, certain knowledge and mere motion, have wiUed, 
granted and declared, and tlO by these presents for Us, 
Our heirs and successors, will, grant and declare in 
tnanner following, that is to say : — 

1. His Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince 
OF Wales, and His Grace the Duke of Manchester, 
and such other of Our Loving Subjects as now are 
Fellows of the said Society, or shall from time to time 
be duly admitted Fellows thereof, and their successors, 
are hereby constituted, and shall forever hereafter be by 
virtue of these presents one body politic and corporate 
by the name of the Royal Colonial Institute, and for 
the purposes aforesaid, and by the name aforesaid, shall 
have perpetual succession and a Common Seal, with 
full power and authority to alter, vary, break, and renew 
the same at their discretion, and by the same name to 
sue and be sued in every Court of Us, Our heirs and 
successors, and be for ever able and capable in the law 
to purchase, receive, possess, hold and enjoy to them 
and their successors, any goods and chattels whatsoever, 
and to act in all the concerns of the said body politic 
and corporate as effectually for aU purposes as any 
other of Our liege subjects, or any other body politic or 
corporate in the United Kingdom, not being under any 
disability, might do in their respective concerns. 

2. €5e Jlopal Coiottial ^tanituxe (in this Charter 
hereinafter called the Institute) may, notwithstanding 
the statutes of mortmain, take, purchase, hold and enjoy 
to them and their successors a Hall, or HousC; and any 

x2 
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such messuages or hereditaments of any tenure as may 
be necessary for carrying out the purposes of the 
Institute, but so that the yearly value thereof to be 
computed at the rack rent which might be gotten for the 
same at the time of the purchase or other acquisition, 
and includmg the site of the said Hall, or House, do 
not exceed in the whole the sum of Ten Thousand 
Pounds. Slnll Wc bo hereby grant Our especial 
Licence and authority unto all and every person and 
persons, bodies politic and corporate (otherwise com- 
petent), to grant, sell, alien and convey in mortmain 
unto and to the use of the Institute and their successors 
any messuages or hereditaments not exceeding the 
annual value aforesaid. 

3. C^iece shall be a Council of the Institute, and the 
said Council and General Meetings of the Fellows to be 
held in accordance with this Our Charter shall, subject 
to the provisions of this Our Charter, have the entire 
management and direction of the concerns of the 
Institute. 

4. C|^0 shall be a President, Vice-Presidents, a 
Treasurer, and a Secretary of the Institute. The 
Council shall consist of the President, Vice-Presidents, 
and not less than twenty Councillors ; and the Secretary, 
if honorary. 

5. His Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince 
OF Wales, shall be the first President of the Institute, 
and the other persons now being Vice-Presidents and 
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Members of the Council of the Institute shall be the 
first Members of the Council, and shall continue such 
until an election of Officers is made under these 
presents. 

6. 911 Greneral Meeting of the Fellows of the Institute 
shall be held once in every year, or oftener, and may 
be adjourned from time to time, if necessary, for the 
following purposes, or any of them : — 

(a) The election of the President, Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer, and other Members of the Council* 

(b) The making, repeal, or amendment of rules 
and bye-laws for the Government of the Institute, 
for the regulation of its proceedings, for the 
admission or expulsion of Fellows, for the fixing 
of the number and functions of the Officers of the 
Institute, and for the management of its property 
and business generally. 

{c) The passing of any other necessary or proper 
resolution or regulation concerning the affairs of 
the Institute. 

7. 'CfjC General Meetings and adjourned General 
Meetings of the Institute shall take place (subject to 
the rules of the Institute and to any power of convening 
or demanding a Special General Meeting thereby given) 
at such times as may be fixed by the Council. 

8. ^e existing rules of the Institute, so far as not 
inconsistent with these presents, shall continue in force 
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until and except so far aa they are altered by any 
General Meeting. 

9. Cj^e Council shall have the sole management of 
the income, funds, and property of the Institute, and 
may manage and superintend all other affairs of the 
Institute, and appoint and dismiss at their pleasure all 
salaried and other officers, attendants and servants as 
they may think fit, and may, subject to these presents 
and the rules of the Institute, do all such things as 
shall appear to them necessary and expedient for 
giving effect to the objects of the Institute. 

10. 'CfjC Council shall once in every year present to 
a General Meeting a report of the proceedings of the 
Institute, together with a statement of the receipts and 
expenditure, and of the financial position of the Institute, 
and every Fellow of the Institute may, at reasonable 
times to be fixed by the Council, examine the accounts 
of the Institute. 

11. C|^ Council may, with the approval of a General 
Meeting, firom time to time appoint fit persons to be 
Trustees of any part of the real or personal property of 
the Institute, and may make or direct any transfer of 
such property necessary for the purposes of the trust, 
or may at their discretion take in the corporate name of 
the Institute Conveyances or Transfers of any property 
capable of being held in that name. Provided that no 
sale, mortgage, incumbrance or other disposition of any 
hereditaments belonging to the Institute shall be made 
unless with the approval of a General Meeting. 
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12. 1^0 mule, SC^peHlatD, ^jetoltttton or other 
proceeding shall be made or had by the Institute, or 
any Meeting thereof, or by the Council, contrary to the 
General Scope or true intent and meaning of this Our 
Charter, or the laws or statutes of Our Realm, and 
anything done contrary to this present clause shall be 
void. 

^n Witnt0^ whereof We have caused these Our 
Letters to be made Patent. 

WUMjf^ Ourself at Our Palace at Westminster, the 
Twenty-sixth of September in the Forty-sixth year of 
Our Reign. 

CARDEW. 
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LIST OF FELLOWS. 



(Those marked * are Honorary Fellows.) 
(Those marked f hare compoanded for life.) 



RESIDENT FELLOWS. 



fA-ABABBKLTON, BoBBBT, 26 SUver Street, E,C. 

Aabons, Lbwis, 15 Deumehire Place, W. ; and 21 Greeham Houee, E.G. 

Abbbdbbn, thb Bight Hon. thx £abl of, G.C.M.G., Baddo Howe, 

Aberdeen, KB. 
Absaham, Aitoustus B., Beform Club, Pall Mall, 8,W, 
fAcLAND, Captain Whxiam A.D., B.N., The Dockyard^ Bevonport, and 

Junior United Service Club, Charles Street, S.W, 
fADAir, Sib Charlbs E., Babt., 3 New Sqttare, LincoMe Inn, W,C,, and 

Blair-Adam, Kinroae-ehire, N,B, 
Adams, Gbobob, 23 Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
Adams, Jambs, 9 Graeeehurch Street, E.C, 

Addbblbt, Sib Aitoitstus J., K.C.M.G., 4 Bouro Place, Kensington, W. 
AoAB, Edwabd Labpbnt, 7 Spencer Hill, Wimbledon. 
Aoius, Edwabd T., 101 LeadenhaU Street, EC. ; and Malta. 
AiTCHisoN, Datid, 5 Peinbridge Square, Baytwater, W. 
Aitkbn, Alexander M., care of J. Thomson, Esq., 30 Lynedoch Street, 

Glasgow. 
Akebotd, Jambs B., Chester Court, 4 Heathfield Road, Wandsworth 

Common, S.W, 
Alcocx, John, 111 Cambridge Gardens, North Kensington, W* 
f Aldbnhotbn, Josbfh Pbank, St. Bunstan*s Buildings, St. Bunstan*s 

HiU, EC. 
Alobb, John, 29 Penywem Boad, EarVs Court, S.W., and Oriental Club, 

Hanover Square, W. 
Aixmf. Chablbs H., 17 Well Walk, Hampstead, N.W. 
Allbn, Kichmond R., F.R.C.S.I., 2 West Hill, Bartford. 
t Aixbn, Bobbbt, Cranford, Kettering. 
AixPOBT, W. M., 63 St. James's Street, S.W. 
Alsop, Thomas W., Falkirk Iron Co., 67 Upper Thames Street, E.C, 
Ambs, Edwabd, 52 Lee Terrace, Blackheath, S.E. 
Andbbson, Andbbw, 50 Lime Streety E.C, 
fANDBBsoN, Edwabd R., care of Messrs, Murray, Boberts ^ Co., Bunedin, 

New Zealand. 
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AicDKBSON, Jomc KncoDON, 6 Garenoe Terrao€,Begfn^$TwrJc, N.W, ; nd 

U 8t.Helen*9 Place, E.a 
Andebsow, KranrsTH S., 6 Fenchurch Avenue, E,C. 
Ajtdkrmn, W. Hsbbbbt, 17 Keneington Gardene Terraee, W. 
Akdbsws, Abthub W.. M.A., Hawarden Lodge, Eatiboume. 
Andrew, Donald, 16 PhUpotLane, E.C. 

Andrews, William. M. Inst. C.E.. 7 Park Crescent, Tonbridge, Kent, 
Abbuthnot, Colonel a., B.A., 6 Bdgrate Place, 8,W,; and CarUom 

Club, S.W, 
Abbdthnot, Wm. Rierson, Plaw Hatch, East Grinetead, 
Abcheb, Thomas, C.M.G., Woodlands, Lawrie Park, Sydenham^ 8,K. 
Aboyll, His Gbacb the Duke op, K.G., K.T., Argyll Lodge, Campdtn 

Hill, Kensington, W, ; and Inveraray Castle, Argyleskire. 
f Armitage, James Robertson. 

Armstrong, W. C. Hbaton-, 98 Bishopsgaie Street, EC. 
Armttaoe, Geobob F., 33 Campden House Road, Kensington, W. 

fARMTTAGE, OsCAR FERDINAND, M.A., 69 §«««»'* ^fl**. S'^* i «*<* 

New University Club, 8t. James's Street, S.W, 
Arnott, Dattd T., 29 Linden Gardens, Bayswater, W. 
AsHBT, Captain William, 1 Church Walk, Oxford, 
fAsHCROFT, Edgar A., A.MJ.KR, care of Messrs. A. Gibbs 4 Sons, 15 

Bishopsgate Street, EC. 
AsHLET, Right Hon. Evelyn, Broadlande, Romsey, Hants. 
tAiiHMAN, Rev. J. Williams, M.A., MJ).. National aub, WkiteiaU 

Gardens, S.W. 
AsHTON, Ralph S., B.A., 10 Lansdown Rood, Lee, S.E. 
AsHWooD, John, oare of Messrs. Cox ^ Co,, 16 Charing Cross, SW. 
AspiNALL. Algernon E. ; 26 Jermyn Street, S.W.; and West India 

Committee, BiUiter Square Buildings, E,C, 
AsTLB, W. G. Devon, 61 Old Broad Street, EC, 
fAsTLBPORD, JosBPH, National Liberal aub, Whitehall Place, S.W. 
fATEiNSON, Charles E., Algoa Lodge, Brackley Road, Beekenham, Kent. 
Attbnborough, Marx, Ingleton, Beulah Hill, Upper Norwood, SJS. 
Attlee, Henry, 10 BiUiter Square, EC. 
AuBBRTiN, John Jambs, 83 Duke Street, St. Jameis, S W. 
Ata, Thb Eahl op, 22 Ryder Strut, S.W. 

Backhousb, Richard Onians, 11 East Parade, Llandudno. 
Badcock, Philip, 4 Aldridge Road Villas, Bayswater, W. 
Baden-Powbll, Sir Gborob a, K.C.M.G.. M J*., M.A., F.R.A.S^ F.S.S., 

114 Eaton Square, S.W, 
Bailey, Frank, 69 Mark Lane, EC, 

Bailub, James R., 1 Akenside Road, FitejohCs Avenue, N. W. 
fBAiLWARD, A. W., Horsington Manor, Wineanton,Somerset. 
Baxbb, Albert Pomeroy, The Lymes, Seymour Grove, Manchester. 
Baker, John Holland, 46 Kensington Mansions, EarVs Court, S.W, 
Bakbb, Majob D'Arcy, care of National Provinoial Bank </ England, 

186 Aldersgate Street, EC. 
tBALDimf, Alfred, M.P., St. Ermin*s Mansions, Victoria Street, S,W.; 

and Wilden House, near Stourport. 
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T«ffof 
Beottoo, 

1884 Balfoub, B. E., Townley Eall, Droffkeda, Ireiand ; and Junior Athitutum 

Club, FiecadiUy, W, 

1385 Balmb, Chablbs, 61 BavmghaU Street, KC. 

1881 tBAHKt, Edwik Hodob, High Moor^ Wi§Um, Cumberland, 

1801 Bammsbman, G. Lbslie, 3 Pttmp Court, Temple, E,C. 

1892 Babbbb, Ai«fbxd J., CasUemere, Homsey Lane, N, ; and Midland R<ulway 

Company of Western Australia, 14 Queen Viotoria Screett E,C, 
1899 Babbeb, LrDwio G., 2 Drapers* Gardens, B.C. 
1897 Babclat, Hugh Guairay, Colney Hall, Norwich, 

1894 Babclay, John, Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly, W, 

1889 fBABiNCKGoxTLD, F., Merrow Grange, Guilc(ford. 
1891 Babxbb, WnxiAM Hxxntx, 8 Finch Lane, £.C, 

1877 Babklt, Sib Hbvbt, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 1 Bina Gardens, South Kensing^ 

ton,8.W. 
1884 Babnabd, H. Wtkdham, 2 Terrace Houses, Biokmond Hill, 8. W. 

1896 Babbbtt, Rtchabt) Wbibldon, MjL, B.C.L., 1 Mare Court, Temple, E.C, 
1868 Babb, £. G., 76 Holland Park, Kensington, W. 

1883 Babbatt, Waltbb. 

1895 Babbok, Thouas M., Church Bow, Darlington, 

1888 Babbt, Jambs H., Byecotes, Dulwich Common, SJE,; and 110 Cannon 

Street, £.C 
1894 Babidobf, August, 32 Pembridge Square, Bayswater, W, 
1894 Batlkt, Sidmbt T., 16 Great George Street, S. W. ; and St. Stephen's aub, 

Westminster, S.W. 
1887 Baxtbb, Albxamdbb B., Australian Joint Stock Bank, 2 King William 

Street, E.C, 

1884 Baxtbb, Chablbs B., 15 Blomfield Road, Maida HUl, W. 

1897 Batij>ow, E. H., J.P., Oaklands, Dawlish, Devon, 

1897 Batuss, Thomas A., J.P., Thirlmere, Wheeleys Boad, Edgbasfon, Bir- 
mingham, 

1896 Batkbs, Donald, MJ)., 43 Hertford Street, W. 

1885 fBAZLET, Gabdmxb Sbbastian, Haiherop Castle, Fakrford, Gloucester' 

shire, 

1893 Bbalbt, Adam, K,D,,Filsham Lodge, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
1879 Bbalbt, Samuel, 55 Belsiae Park Gardens, N. W, 

1890 Bbabb, Samubl Pbatbb, The Oaks, Thorpe, Norwich, 

1890 Bbabb, Pbof. T. Hudson, B.Sc., Park House, King's Boad, Biokmond, 

S.W. 
1885 Bbatteb, John A. Bbll, 4 St. Andreufs Place, Begent^s Park, N. W. 
1884 Bbattib, Wm. Copland, Pittodrie House, Pitcaple, Aberdeenshire, NB. 
1890 Bbauchamp, Hbnbt Hbbbon, 91 Addison Boad, W. 

1894 BBAimoNT, John, cjo New Zealand Loan ^ Agency Co., Portland House, 

73 BasinghaU Street, E.C. 

1896 Bbck, a. Cecil T., 32 Queenshorough Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

1897 Bbckbtt, Thomas, 16 Ecdeston Square, S.W. 

1884 Bbdwbll, Commandbb E. P., R.N., 20 Upper Westbowme Terrace, W, 
1876 Bebton, Hbnbt C, 2 Adamson Road, South Hampstead, N.W.; and 
33 Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

1889 Bboo, F. Faithfull, M.P., Bartholomew House, E.C. 

1879 tBNLL, D. W., J.P.. 77 HoOand Park, W. "^ 
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Tear of 
Bleotloii. 

1878 

1886 

1890 

1883 

1890 

1886 

1891 

1897 



Bbll, John, 13 Fmekureh Avenue, E.C, 

Bell, Macxsnzie, FJI.S.L., Mmstead, 33 CarUan Road, Putney, 8,W. 

Bell, Thovas, 47 BelsUe Avenue, N,W, 

Bell, Majob William Morbison, Hann, Birchington, Kent, 

Benioett, Jambs M., 1 Northumberland Avenue, Putney, 8, W. 

fBBNSOir, Arthttb H., 62 LudgaU Hill, E.C. 

Bbnson, Colonel F. W., A.A.Gm Ihver, 

Bbbbsfobd, Bbab-Admibal Lobd Ohablbs, C.B., M.P., 2 Lower 
Berkeley Street j W. 
1898 Bebnstbw, Leon J., 101 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
1898 Bbbbill, W. J.. Meeers, Gordon 4* Gotcha 15 8t. Bride Street, E.C. 
1886 tBfiBTBAND, Wm. Wickham, care of Falkland hlands Company, 61 Graoe" 
church Street, E.C. 

1 883 fBBTHBLL, Ohablbs, EUeemere House, Templeton Place, EarVe Court, 8. W. ; 

and 22 BiUiter Street, E.C. 

1888 Bethell, Commakdeb G. B., B.N^ M.?., 43 Cureon Street, Mayfair, W. ; 

and Rise, Holdemess, Yorkshire. 

1884 Beyan, Fbancis Augustus, 59 Princes Gate, S.W, 

188 1 Beyan, William Abminb, 60 Harrington Gardens, South KeneingUm^ 8. W. 
1894 Bhumoaba, Jamsttjee S., 136 London Wall, E.C. 

1886 BiDDiscoMBE, J. R., Elmington, ElthamBoad, Lee, S.E.; a$ul 101 Leaden* 

hall Street, E.C. 

1889 t^iLLiNOHUBST. H. F., Z5'Granville Park, Blaokheath, 8.E. 
1891 fBiNNiB, Gbobgb, 4D Station, Quirindi, New South Wales. 

1868 BmcH, Sib Abthub N., E.G.M.G., Bank of England, Burlington Gar- 
dens, W. 

1897 BiBCHENOUQH, Henrt, Broondande, Macele^field ; and S^orm Club, PaU 

Mall, 8. W. 

1898 BiBT, F. Beckett, The Copse, Wimbledon, 

1887 Black, Subobon-Majob Wm. Galt, 2 George Sqware, Edinburgh. 

1890 Blackwood, Gborob R, St. Jameses Club, Piccadilly, W. 
1883 Blackwood, John H., 16 Upper Grosvenor Street, W. 

1882 fBLAOBovK, Lt.-Colonbl Henby J., Army and Navy Club, PaU Afall, S. W. 

1889 ItLAKR, Arthub p., Sunhurt/ Park, Sunbury^n- Thames ; and Oriental 

Club, Hanover Square, W. 

1896 Blandfobd, Joseph J. G., BJL., MJI.CJS.E., Banstead Asylum, Sutton. 

1883 Blbcxly, Chables Abnold, 61 King William Street, E.C, 

1897 BuoH, The Hon. Iyo, Glemham House, Saxmundham. 

1896 BuGH, William G.. M. Inst C.E., 68 Clapham Boad, Bedford. 
1896 j Blofeld, Fbank, 13 Cornwall Terrace, Regent's Park, N.W. 

1886 BoHM, William, 23 Old Jewry, E.C. 

1881 I Bois, Henby, 6 Astwood Road, South Kensington, S.W. 

1882 I BoLUNO, FBANas, 2 Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 

1898 Bolton, John. 16 Clifton Road, Crouch End, N. 

1882 BoMPAS, His HoNouB Judoh Henby Mason, Q.C., Fairfidd, Leeds. 

1890 Bond, Fbank Walters, 117 LeadenhaU Street, EC. 
1896 Bond, Fbrdkbick William, 15 Dorset Square, N. W. 

1873 BoNWiCK, Jambs, Yarra Yarra, South Vale, Upper Norwood, S.E 

1887 Bookeb, Geoboe W., Avonrath, Magherafelt, Ireland. 
I 



t9U0t 

1801 

1897 
1895 
1883 
1891 
1886 
1889 
1890 
1886 
1882 
1882 
1881 
1889 
1892 
1881 
1893 
1881 
1893 

1881 
1887 
1884 
1898 
1885 
1889 

1888 
1881 

1884 

1882 

1886 
1884 
1889 
1898 

1881 
1897 
1895 
1879 

1888 
1887 

1882 

1881 
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BooxfeB, J*. JOawsok, car$ of National Bank of Austrataiid, 123 Bishops* 

gate Street, E,C, 
tBooTH, Alfrbd E., Finthury Circus BuiUings, E,C, 
Borrow, Ret. Henbt J., B.A., The Old Palace^ Bekeshoume, Canterbury. 
fBoRTON, Rbv. N. a. B., M.A., Burwell Vicarage, Cambridge, 
BosAHQUSTy RiCHABD A., Mordens, Hildmborough, Kent. 
f BosTocK, Hbwitt, M.P., House of CommonSy Ottawa^ Canada, 
fBosTOCX, Samxtbl, Lainston, near Winchester. 
BoswKX, W. Albbbt, WoodviUe, Brentwood, Essex, 
BouLT, Wm. Holxsb, 41 Baldry Gardens, Streatham, 8.W, 
fBouLTON, Habold E., M.A., 64 Cannon Street, E.C, 
fBouLTON, S. B., Copped Hall, Thtteridge, Herts. 
BouBNB, HsNHT, Holbrook, London Boad, Bedhill, Surrey. 
BoxTBim, H. R. Fox, 41 Priory Road, Bedford Park, Chiswick. 
Bourns, Robert William, C.E., 1 8 Hereford Square^ S/W. 
BowBN, Right Hon. Sir George F., G.C.M.G., 16 Lowndes Street, S.W. 
BawLBY, Edwin, F.S.S., 78 South Hill Park, Hampsiead, N.W. 
BoTD, Jakes R., Devonshire Club, St. James*s Street, S. W. 
Boti>-Carfentkr, H., M.A., The Palace, Bipon ; Kin^s College, 

Cambridge ; and Stafford Street, lAsson Grove, IV. W. 
BoTLB, Lionel R. C, Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, S. W, 
tBRADBBRRT, Thohas R, Mclfowt, Shootup HUl, Cricklcwood, N. W. 
Bradford, Francis Richard, c/o County qf Gloucester Bank, Swindon, 
Bramston, Sir John, K.C.M.G., C.B., 14 Berkeley Place, Wimbledon. 
Brandon, Hrnrt, 4 Kent Gardens, Castle Hill Park, Ealing, W. 
Brasset, The Hon. Thomas Allnutt, 23 Park La$$e, W, ; and Park 

Gate, Battle. 
Bbbitmeter, Ludwio, 29 & 30 Holbom Viaduct, E.C, 
Bridges, Cafpain Walter B., R.N., care of Messrs. Woodhead j- Co., 

44 Charing Cross, S.W. 
Bright, Charles £., C.M.G., 12 Queen*s Gate Gardens, South Kensington, 

S.W. ; and Wyndham Cluh, S.W. 
Bright, Samuel, 5 Huskisson Street, Liverpool; and Baleigh Club, Begent 

Street, S.W. 
Briscoe, William Arthur, Somerford Hall, Brewood, Stafford, 
Bristow, H. J., The Mount, Upton, Bexley Heath, Kent. 
Brocxlehurst, Edward, J.?., Kinnersley Manor, Beigate. 
Brooke, Major-General Edward T., 65 Wynnstay Gardens, Ken* 

sington, W. 
fBROOitES, T. W. {late M.L.C., Bettgal), 120 AaUey Gardens, S.W. 
f Brookman, George, Bailey's Hotel, Gloucester Head, S. W, 
Brookman, William Gordon, 9 St. Mildred's Court, E.C. 
tBRooKS, Herbert, 9 Hyde Park Square, W. ; and St. Peter's Chambers, 

Comhill, E.C, 
Brooks, H. Tabor, St, Peter's Chambers, Comhill, E.C. 
Brooks, Sir William Cunliffb, Bart., 5 Grosvenor Square, W. ; and 

Forest of Glen- Tana, Aboyne, N.B, 
Brown, Alexander M., M.D., 21 Bessborough Street, St. George's Square, 

S.W, 
Bbotx ALF.-IBD n., St, Elmo, Calixrfey Park Gardes, '^nnhrufgx Wells. 
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Year of 
Bleotioii. 
1897 Bhowh, Cbcil Sbtmoxtb, WkU^a CM, 8t. James* 9 Street, 8.W. 

1896 Bbown, Jaxbs B., 8 Bolt(m Gardens, 8.W. 

1885 Bboww, Oswald, M. Inst C.R, 32 Victoria Street, 8.W. 
1881 Bbowk, Thomas, 67 Cochrane Street, Glasgow, 

1884 Bbown, Thomas, 59 Mark Lane, E.G. 

1892 Bbowkb, Abthub Soott, Buckland FiUeigh, HigJkampton, North Devon. 
1894 Browtyb, Edwabo Wm., F.S.S^ Colonial Mutml Ltfe Assurance Co,, 
33 Poultry, E.C, ; and 91 Philbeach Gardens, 8,W. 

1897 Bhownb, Harrt, Portvoay Lodge, Frome, 

1883 Bbownb, JoHic Hajuus, Adelaide Club, South Australia. 

1897 Bbowne, Lmmox, F.B.C.S.E., 16 Man^ld Street, W. 

1883 Bbownino, Abthub GtBAxm, Assoc. Inst. C.£^ 16 Victoria Street, S.Wi 
1877 Bbowwino, S. B., 126 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

1898 Brucb, Rbab-Apmibal Jambs A. T., United Service Club, P^l Mail, 8, W. 
1896 Bbucb-Jot, Albbbt, R.H.A., F.R.GJ3., 16 Impasse du Maine, Paris; 

Chase Lodge, Haslemere, and Athenaum Club, 8, W, 
1892 BBumNO, Cokbad, 101 Leadenhall Street, E,C, 

1884 BuoHAKAK, Benjamin, Messrs, Goldsbrough Mort, f Co,, 140 LeadeuhaU 

Street, E,V, 

1889 Buchanan, Jambs, 6 Stanhope Street, Hyde Park, W, ; and 20 Bucklere" 

bury, E,C, 

1896 BuoKiAND, Jambs, 22 Cavendish Square, W, 

1886 Bull, Hrnbt, 28 MiJUon Street, EC, ; and Drove, Chichester, 

1869 BuLWBB, Sib Hbnbt R G., G.C.M.G., 17a South Audley Street, W.; amd 

Athenaum aub, Pall ^U, S.W. 
1894 BuBBB, Ashwobth P., 121 Victoria Street, S.W, 

1890 Bubkb, H. Fabnham, College qfAnns, Queen Victoria Street, EC. 
1890 BuBNDs, Alfbbd, 12 Holly Village, Highgate, N, 

1897 BcBSTALL, John F., 67 Gracechurch Street, E.C, 

1889 BuBT, Fbbdbbick N., Sloe House, Halsiead, Essex, 

1894 Bushbt, Henbt Kob»h G., J.P., Bavenscourt, Great Amu>ell, Ware. 

1887 Butt. John H., 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E,C. 

1890 BuTTEBwoBTH, Abthub R., 7 Fig Tree Court, Temple, E.C.; and 47 

Campden House Boad, W, 
1894 fBuxTON, NoKL E., Brick Lane, E. 

1897 fBtJXTON, T. F. Victor, M.A., J.P., Warlies, Waltham Abbey, Essex. 

1898 Bybnb, J. , 12 New Court, Lincoln's Inn, W,C, 



1886 tCALDECOTT, Rbt. Pbofessoh Alfbed, B.D., Lopham Bectory, ThetfordL 

1889 Calybbt, James, 4 BUhopsgate Street, E.C, 

1898 *Cambridoe, Field-Mabshal H.R.H. thb Duki of, K.G., G.C.M.Q., 

Gloucester House, Park Lane, W, 

1896 Camebon, Ewbn, Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, 31 Lombard St., E.C, 

1896 ICambbon, Majob Maubicb A., B.E., 27 Brunswick Gardens, W. 

1881 t^AMPBELL, Allan, 21 Upper Brook Street, W, 

1880 Campbell, Finlay, Brantridge Park, BaXcombe, Sussex, 

1883 Campbell, Sib Gbobob W. R.. K.C.M.G.. 60 Cornwall Gardens, 8. W. 

1894 Campbell, Gobdon H., Hyde Park Court, S.W. 

1896 Campbbll, J. Stuabt, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E,C. 
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887 Camfbbll, Mobtok, Straeatkro House, Breekin, Fhrfitfskire. 

884 fCAiCFBBLL, W. MiDDLvroK, 28 Sood Lane, E.C, 

893 CAMFBELirJoHKnoN.CoNWAT S., 3 Morpetk Terrace, Victoria Street, 8,W, 
896 Cakwino, HfiBBBST, British South Africa Co», 15 St, Svnthin*e Lane,E,C. 

896 Cahtus, Jambs, M3., F.B.C.8., 46 Devonshire Street, Portland Ptaoe, W. 

892 Caiitlon, Colombl Louis M., Hyver Hall, Bamd Gate, Bamet. 

897 Gaffel,Sib Ai.bbbt J. Lbpfoc, E.C J.E., 27 Kensington Court Gardens, W. 

897 Cabliix, Abthub J. H., Dock House, BiUiter Street, RC. 

891 Cabbhtotok, Bight Hon. Eabt, G-.C.M.G., 50 Grosvenor Street, W. 

888 Cabbvthbbs, John, M. Inst. C.K, 19 Kensington Park Gardens, W. 

894 Oaetbb, Fbkdbbic, Marden Ash, Ongar, Essex, 

880 fCABTEB, William H., B.A., 9 Bush Lane, Cannon Street, KC. 

894 Casella, Loms Habino, 47 Fit:y'ohn*s Avenue, N,W, ; and Vacherg, 

Cranleigh, Surrey. 

885 Gautlzt, Colombl Hbnbt, B.E., 55 Albert Hall Mansions, S» W, ; and 

Junior United Service Club, Charles Street, 8.W. 

893 Oawston, Gboboe, 56 Ufper Brook Street, W, 
.884 Catfobd, Ebbnixbb, 146 Leadenhall Street, E,C, 

879 Chadwicx, OsbbbTi C.E, CJf.G., 11 Avrlie Gardens, Campden HiU, W. 

885 Challqiob, £. J., 7f Cornwall Residences, Clarence Gate, N,W. 

889 Chambebs Abthub, Briar Lea, Mortimer, Berks, 

889 tCHAMBEBS, Fbbdbbick D., 1 Port Vale Terrace, Hertford. 

898 Chamitbt, Bobbbt Wm., 4 Cour^field Gardens, South Kensington, S. W, 

895 Chaicdleb, John R, F.B.G.S., Frenches Park, Crawley Down, Sussex, 

892 Chaplin, Holbotd, B.A., 19 LincoMs Inn Fields, W,C, 

892 Chapman, Edwabo, Wynnestay, Bedford Park, Croydon. 

884 Chapphll, John, JJP., care qf Messrs, F, B, Smart 4" Co,, 22 Queen Street, 

EC. 

883 tCHABBQfoTON, Abthub F., East HiU, Oxted, Surrey; and Oxford and 

Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S,W. 

885 tCHABBiNGTON, HuoH Spbnobb, Dove Cliff, Burton'on^Trent. 

894 t Cheadlb, Fbank M., 1 1 Springfield Road, St. John*e Wood, N. W. 

886 Chbadib, Waltbb Butlbb, M.D., 1 9 Portman Street, Portman Square, W. 

893 Chisholm, Jamrs, Addiscombe Lodge, East Croydon. 

»73 Chown, T. C, GUnmore, Silverhill, St. Leonards-on-Sea ; and Thatched 

House Club, St. Jamais Street, S.W. 

868 Chbistian, H.B.H. Pbincb, K.G., Cumberland Lodge, Windsor Great Park. 

892 Chbistib, D. A. Tbaill, 7 Holland Villas Road, Kensington, W.; and 
j Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 

884 CflBiSTMAS, Habbt William, 42a Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 

885 ' Chumlbt, John, Standard Bank of South Africa, 10 ClemenCs Lane, E,C. 

894 Chubch, Waltbb, 19 Nevern Mansions, EarTs Court, S.W, 

895 f Chubchill. Colonkl Mackenzie, Omagh, Co, Tyrone, Ireland, 

881 Chubchill, Chablbs, Weybridge Park, Surrey; and Z7 Portman Square, W. 
895 CiANTAB, Umbebto, Park House, Mail land Park Road, N,W, 

883 Clabbncb, Lotell Bubchbtt, Coaxden, Axminster, 

888 Clabx, Alfbbd A., 9 CavcTtdish Square, W ; and St, Step?ien*8 Club, 

Westminster, 8,W, 

872 Clabk, Chablbs, 45 Lee Road, Blackheaih, S.E. ' 

.897 JOlasul, Kdwabd G, U., Lapeewood, Sydenham Hill, SE, 
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1891 Clamk, JohulTbax, I Dewmskm Terrace, Portland Place, W. 

1868 CL1.BU, LnuT.-GhBCBBAL Sib Ain>BEW, B.K, a.C.M.a., 03., CXE^ 
42 Portland Place, W.; and United Service CM, Pall Mail, B.W, 

1890 Glabkb, Lr.-CoLoma. Sib Gbobok Stdbitham, E.E., K.C.M.G., F.Ra, 

24 ChenieUm Gardens, Kensington, W. 

1884 tCLABKB, HBifBT, Cannon HoU, HdmpsUad, N,W.; and 17 Graccckurek 

Street, RC, 
1886 Glabkb, Pbbct, LL.B., College Hill Chambers, E.C, 
1889 tCiABM, Stbachan 0., Messrs. J. Morrison # Co., 4 jRwicAiwic* 5Sfr«rf, 

1 882 tCiABKSoir, J. Stbwabt, ojo T. Finney, Esq., M.L.A., Brisbane, Qneemsiand, 

1880 CuLTDEN, Abthxjb, 1 Upper Wobum Places W.C. 
1886 fCiATTON, Rbqikald B. B., 88 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 
] 891 fCiATTON, Wm. Wikbist, C.E., Gipton Lodge, Leeds, 
1896 Clkayeb, WauAM, The Bock, BeigaU. 

1893 Clbohobk, Robbbt C, 14 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 

1877 Clbncr, Fbxdbbick, MXM.E., The Shrubberies, Chesterfield. 

1885 Clowbs, W. C. Enioht, Duke Street, Stamford Street, S.E. 
1896 tCoATBS, Major Edwabd F., 99 Gresham Street, E.C. 

1881 Cobb, Alfbbd B., 52 Penn Boad Villas, Holloway, N. 
1877 CocHBAW, Jambs, 38 Hgde Park Gate, S. W. 

1895 CooHBAXB, Hon. Thomas H., H J*., 12 QiunCs QaU, S. W. ; and Crawford 

Priory, Cupar, Fife, N.B. 
1898 CocKBUBN, Hon. John A., M.D. {Agent^Generai for South Australia), 
1 Crosby Square, E.C. 

1886 tCoHBN, Nathanibl L., 3 Devonshire Place, W, ; and Bound Oak, Englc 

field Green, Surrey, 

1885 CoLBS, William K. E., 1 Adelaide Buildings, London Bridge, E,C. 

1887 CoLLisoN, Hbmbt Clbbxb, 17b Great Cumberland Place, W.; and National 

aub, 1 Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 

1882 tCoLLUM, Bby. Hugh Bobbbt, M.B.LA.y F.S.S., The Vicarage, Leigh, 

Toi^mdge, Kent. 
1882 CoLMBB, JosBPH Qt,, C.M.G. {Secretary to High Commissioner for Canada), 

17 Victoria Street, S.W. 
1 872 CoLOMB, SiB John C. R., JLCiLO., M.P., Dromquinna, Kenmare, Co. Kerry, 

Ireland ; 75 Belgrave Boad, S. W. ; and Carlton aub. Pall Mall, 8. W. 

1896 CoMBB, BiCHABD, 33 Lennox Gardens, S.W. 

1898 CoNHAD, Julius, Junior Athemeum Club, Piccadilly, W. 

1880 CooDB, J. Chablbs, C.E., 19 Freeland Boad, Ealing, W, 

1874 tCJooDB, M. P., care of Messrs. A. Scott #■ Co., Bangoon, Burma. 

1896 ^CooK, John M., F.R.G.S., Ludgate Circus, EC, 

1886 fCooKB, Hbnbt M., 12 Friday Street, E.C. 

1882 CooPBB, Rev. Chablbs J., The Rectory, Mundford, Norfolk. 

1874 CooPBB, SiB Daniel, Babt., G.C.M.G., 6 De Vere Gardens, Kensington 

Palace, W. 
1882 CoopBB, John Astlbt, St. Stephen's Club, Westminster, S.W, 
1884 Coofbb, Robbbt Elliott, C.K., 81 Lancaster Gate, W.; and 8 Tkt 

Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 

1891 CooFiB, William C, 21 Upper Grosvenor Street, W. 
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1890 I CoHBBT, F. H. M., B.Lu (Hon. Executive Officer for Ceylon, Imperiallnttitute), 

27 Longridge ttoad^ 8.W. ; and 2 Mitre Court Buildings, E,C. 

1895 CoRDiKQ, Gboboe, 304 Camden Eoad, N, W. 

1882 Cork, Nathanibl, Commercial Bank of Sydney ^ 1 8 Birchin Lane, E. C. 

1887 CJoTTON, Sydney H., 46 Hertford Street, W,; and Devonshire Club, St, 
James's Street, S,W, 

1892 CouBTHOPB, William F., National Club, 1 Whitehall Gardens, S.W, 

1885 CowiB, Gbobob, 81 Philbeach Gardens, S.W, and 113 Cannon Street, 
E.C, 

1886 Cox, Alfred W., 30 St. Jameses Place, S, W, 
1889 Cox, Frank L., 1 18 Ten^ Chambers, KC. 

1888 Cox, Nicholas, 69 Talgarth Road, West Kensington, W. 

1888 fCoxHSAD, Major J. A., R.H.A., Naval and MUUary Club, IHcoadilly, W, 
1892 t^i^^<>> George A., 66 Edge Lane, Liverpool. 

1872 Cranbrook, Bight Hon. the Earl of, G.C.S.I., Hemsied Park, Cranbrook. 

1889 Crane, S. Leonard, M.D., C.M.G., 12 Kensington Court Gardens, W. 

1887 fCBAWLEY-BoEVBY, Anthony P., Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 

1896 Cressey, George H., M.B.C.S., Timaru, Cockington, Torquay. 

1896 Crew, Josuh, Tavistock Hotel, Covent Garden, W.C. 
1886 Crichton, Bobert, The Hardens, Cater ham Valley. 

1886 Crttchbll, J.Troubridob, 9 Cardigan Road, Richmond Hill, S.W. 

1897 Cross, Andrew L., 41 Coates Gardens, Edinburgh. 
1889 Crow, Dayid Beid, Ardrishaig, Argyleshirc. 

1889 Crow, James N. Haryey, M.B., CM., Ardrishaig, Jtrgyleshire, 

1890 Cuff, William Symbs, Upton House, 2 Rosslyn Gardens, Hampsiead, 
N.W. 

1896 CtJNLiFFE, Wm. Gill, Heathlands, Kew Gardens, S.W. 

1888 Cunningham, Francis G., Willey Park, Famham, Surrey. 

1882 Curling, Bet. Joseph J., B.A., HambU House, Hamble, Southampton. 

1892 f Curling, Bobbrt Sumner, Southlea, Laichet, Bucks. 

1898 CuRRiB, James M., Braemar, Netherall Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 
1874 CuRRiB, Sir Donald. G.C.M.G., M.P., 4 Hyde Park Place, W. 
1882 t^UBTis, Spencer H., 171 Cromwell Road, S. W. 
1890 CuviLJB, Oswald B., F.C.A., 2 Stuart Street, Cardiff; and 4 Bishepsgate 

Street, E.C. 
CzARNiKOw, Cjssar, 103 Eoton Square, S.W. 



1897 

1884 
1881 
1894 
1880 
1883 
1881 
1887 
1872 

1884 

1892 



Dalton, Bby, Canon John Nbalb, M.A., C.M.G., The Cloisters, Windsor. 

Daly, James E. 0., 

Danoar, D. B., Lyndhurst, Cleveland Road, Ealing, W. 

Dangar, F. H., Lyndhurst, CUvdand Road, Ealing, W. 

Danibll, Colonel James Lbgeyt, United Service Club, Pall Mall, S. W, 

Darby, H. J. B., Conservative Club, St, James's Street, 8. W. 

D'Arcy, William Knox, Stanmore Hall, Stanmore. 

Daxtbbnby, General Sir H, C. B., G.C.B., Osterley Lodge, Spring Grove, 

Isleworth. 
Datis, Charles Percy, 23 Lowndes Street, S. W. ; and Conservative Club, 

St. James's Street, S. W. 
Datis, T. Harrison, Bishopsgate Street House, E.C» -^ 



1896 
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Year of 
EleoUon. 

1897 t^^AYSOK, Edwabd R., 20 Enniamore Gardens, 8,W, 

1878 t^^ATSOH, Hembt K, 20 Enmwmore Gardens, 8,W. 

1880 Datson, Jambs W., 42 Lansdowne Crescent, Notting BUI, W. 

1 892 Dawbs, Sib Edwtm S., E.C.M.a., 3 Tmterden Street, Hanawr Square, W. ; 

and 23 Great Winchester Street, E.C, 
1884 Dawsoit, Johk Ditfp, Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 
1891 tI>™™HAK, Erhbst R., 17 MeUmnf Road, KennngUm^ W. 
1888 DranrHAM, Fillkx, FJS.8., 1 FUzjohm's Avenue, N, W. 

1880 fl^ CoLTAB, Hbnbt a., 24 Palace Gardens Terrace, W, 

1897 Dbhd, Waltob, C.K, Windsor Cottage,\BoUmry, KingOmdge, Devon. 

1898 D*EoviLLB, HowABD fl^ 10 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 

1881 Dklmeob, Edwabd T., 17 St. Helen's Place, E.C. 

1886 \JiwsT, Sib Aijbed, K.C.M.G., 11 Old Broad Street, E.C.; and Ravens- 

worth, Eastbourne. 

1894 Dhpbbb, Ohabijk Fthkit, 3 Morl^ Road, Southport. 

1884 Di SAToi, Hbnbt, Hartfidd, Malvern WeUs / and Reform aub, S. W. 

1888 Da SATOi, Oscab, ElysU, Shomdife Road, Folkestone; astd Junior 
Carlton aub, PaU Mall, S.W. 

DBS VcEux. Sm a. WnxiAM, G.CJtf.G., 7 Crtnnwea Gardens, 8.W. ; and 
Travellers' Club, PaU MaU, S.W. 

1882 DTEbtibbb, J. C. R, Eh^field, HiU, Southampton. 

1895 Dbyitt, Thomab Laiib, 12 Esnchureh Buildings, E.C. 

1879 Dbyonshibb,Hi8Gbacb thb Dukbof, KO., Devonshire House,Piooadiay, W. 
1897 Dbwab, Thomas Robbbt, F.R.G.S., 48 Lime Street, E.C.;amd Capel Lodoe 

Orlestone, -r?-— v . 

1887 Db Wnrroir, Majob-Gbicbbal Sib Fbamcts W., R.A., G.C.»i.G., C.B^ 

York House, St. Jame^s Palace, S.W. ; and United Service Club. pJi 

Mall,S,W. 
1882 fDiCK, Gatih Gbmmhll, Queensland Government Ofice, 1 Victoria 

Street, S.W. 
Dice, Gbobob Abbbcbombt. Park Place, Stirling, N.B. ; and Junior 

ConstUmtional aub, PiecadUly, W. 
DiCEXK, Chablbs a, C3I.G., Queensland Government Offiee, 1 VUtoria 

Street, S.W. 
DiCKiNsoK, James W., Queensland National Bank, 8 Prinees Street, E.C. 

1 888 DiCESON, Rathks W., Bdenhurst, Dulwich Wood Park, S.E., and 1 1 'oimm 

Victoria Street, B.C. 
1891 Dbmobb, John Stewtabt, Aehleigh, Brondesbury Park, K. W. 

1889 DoBBBB, Habbt Hanebt, 6 Tokenhouse Yard, EC. 
1882 DoNNB, WiLUAM, 18 Wood Street, E.C. 

1895 DoNOXTOHMOBB, Bt. How. thb Eabl of, K.CJtf.G., 6 OotUnahem 

Place, S.W. ^ 

1894 Douglas, Aibxandbb, 99 Elgin Crescent, jotting HiU, W. 
1894 Douglas, John A., AuehendoUy, Dalbeattie, N.B. 

1893 Douglas of Hawice, Lobd, Arm/ # Navg aub, PaU MaU, S. W. 
1897 DowLDfG, Joseph, Welstead Orange, Lindfiddy Sussex. 

1889 Dbaob, Gboffbbt, M.P., United University Club, PaU MaU East, 8 W. 
1884 Dbapbb, Gbobob, EasUm TOegraph Company, Limited, WinU^ 

House, 60 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

1890 pB4Tioy, Walmb B. H., Tudor House, High Bamet. 



1895 
1881 
1896 



Ymxot 



889 
889 
894 
888 
884 
880 
896 
886 
894 

88« 
886 
878 

876 
896 

884 

892 
880 

880 

887 
887 

890 



897 
880 
806 

898 
887 
890 

876 
882 
888 

882 
839 

886 

894 
894 
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tDucn, BiOHT Hon. thb Eabl of, Toriworth Court, Falfiddt Qlo%, 

fDuDOBOV, Abthub, 27 BiUkmd Square, Dublin. 

f DuDOKOX, WiLUAM, 43 Croven Road, W, 

fDuDunr, Bioht Hon. thb Eabl of, 7 Carlton Crardens, 8, W, 

Buff, G. Smtttan, 68 Q^een's Gate, 8.W. 

Duncan, Datid J. Bubsnll, 28 Victoria Street, S.W, 

Duncan, John S., Natal Bank, 166 LeadenhaU Street, E.C, 

fDuNCAN, BoBBBT, WkU^ld, Oovau, KB, 

Dundonald, Thb Earl of, C.B., 34 Portman Square, W» 

tDuNBLL, OwBN B., Brookwood Park, Alrea/ord, Hants; and Junior 

CarUon aub, PaU MaU, S.W. 
fDuNN, H. W., G.E., Charlcombe Grove, Lanadown, Bath. 
Dunn, Sn William, Babt, M.P., Broad Street Avenue, KC. 
fDuNBATBN, Bight Hon. thb Eabl of, KLP., 27 Norjolk Street, Park 

Lane, W. ; Kenry House, Putney Vale, S. W. ; and CarUon aub, 8. W. 
Durham, John Hbnbt, 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Dubrant, Wm. Howard, ElUry Court, Beuiak Hill, 8.E.; and 26 

dUlton Street, E.C. 
Dutkib, LnuT.-CoLONBL W. H. M., B.A., Bow House, Bouns, Perthshire ; 

and Junior United Service aub, 8. W. 
DuTHOiT, Albbrt, 1 Fenchureh Street, E.C. 
fDurroN, Frank M., 74 Lancaster Gate, W.; and St. Georgifs aub, 

Hanoffsr Square, W. 
DuTTON, Frbdbricx, 112 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E,C.; and 

79 OromweU Houses, S.W. 
DtbR| Charlb8| 47 OromweU Boad, West Brighton* 
Dtbr, Frbdbrick, The PerUlands, Park Hill Boad, Croydon; and 17 

Aldermanbury, E.C. 
tDriB, JofBPH, care of Messrs. A. H, Wheeler ^ Co., 188 Strand, W.C, 



Eadt, G. J. HuoMANy 62 Addison Boad, W. 

East, Bby. D. J., Calabar Cottage, Watford, Herts. 

EczBRSLBT, Jambs C, M.A., Ashfield, Wigan; Carlton Manor, Yeadon, 

Leeds; and United University aub. Pail MaU East, S.W. 
EDOB-PARTiNOTONy J., cors of C, H. Bead, Esq,, British Museum, W.C. 
fEDWARDBSy T. DrBRy 6 Hyde Park Gate, 8. W. 
Edwards, Libut.-G-bnbral Sir J. Beyan, K.C.M.G., O.B., M.P., The 

Gables, Folkestone. 
f Edwards, S. 

JEldbr, Frbdbriox, 7 St. Helen's Place, E.C. 
JEldbr, Thomas Edward, Wedmore Lodge, Bemenham Hill, Henley' 

on-Thames. 
fELDBR, Wm. Gborob, 7 St. Helen's Place, E.C. 
"Blub, Colonbl Bobbrt, Oaklands, Saxmundham ; and Army and Navy 

aub. Pall Mall, S.W. 
Eluott, Gbobgb Bobinson, 11B.C.S.E., Pendennis, Beuhh HiU, Upper 

Norwood, S.E. 
Eluott, Josbph J., Hadley House, Bamet. 
EuuoTT, THOXA0, C.M.G«,'16^^faft^e Boad, Ealing, W, 

t2 
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Year of 
Slectioi. 

1889 I Elwbll, Wm. Ernest, HoUfhoume, Alton, Hants. 

1895 Embtt, Frbdbbick W., Langnde, Acton Lane, HarUidsn, N.W, 

1892 Enolkdue, Colonel William J., R.E., Petersham Place, Btf/Uet, Smrr§y. 
1874 ' Ekolehbabt, Sib J. Gaednkb D., K.C.B., J)uchj/ qf Lancaster, LammsUr 

Place y W.C. 
1886 I t^NOWSH, Fbsderick a., Wamford Court, KC, 
1891 Ents, John Dayibs, Enys, Penryn, Cornwall, 
1886 Ebbsloh, E. C, Ye Olde Cottage, Waltonron-lTiames ; and 15 Quien Sttoet^ 

RC. 
1883 fEvBS, Charles Washington, C.M.G-., 1 Fen Court, E.C, 

1894 Eyill, John Pbbct, 10 Hillside, Wimbledon, 

1881 EvisoN, Edward, Bliseuxntd Park, Caterham, Warlingham Station, Surrey. 

1886 EwABT, John, Messrs. James Morrison ^ Co,, 4 Fenohwrch Street, RC. 

1879 EwBN, John Alexander, 11 Bunhill Bow, E,C. 

1896 EYLE8,GB0EOBLANCBL0T,M.Inst.C.E., 2 i>e/a^yi5^rw<, Westmmtier, S.fF. 

1898 Fairbairn, Andrew D., 64 Cannon Street, E.C. 

1883 Fairclouoh, K. A., Messrs, B. G, Lennon # Co., 76 LeadenkaU Street, E. C. 

1890 Fairclouoh, William, Bank of Victoria, 28 Clements Lam, EC. 
1886 t^AiRPAX, £. Ross, 6 Princes Gate, S.W, 

1889 t^AiBFAX, Admiral Sir Hbnby, K.C.B., 6 CranUy Place, S.W, 

1889 t^AiBFAZ, J. Mackenzie, 6 Princes Gate, S. W. 

1877 tF^^a>««» W. Maynabd, 18 Bina Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 

1896 Farquhah, Rt. Hon. Lord, 7 Grosvenor Square, W. 

1883 I Fawns, Rev. J. A., cjo Messrs. H. Meade-King j- Bigg, Bristol. 

1895 Fearnsides, John Wm., ^ Brick Court, Temple, E.C. ; and 6J)aviet Street 
I Berkeley Square, W, 

1873 fFsARON, Frederick, The Cottage, Taplow. 

1879 VtoJL, Arthur, 46 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

1896 Fenn, Henry, F.R.H.S., Bossmore, Josephine Avenue, Brixton Hill, 8.W, 
1898 Ferguson, A. M., Nanuoya, 14 EUerdale Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

1891 Ferguson, John A., Green Bank, Tunbridge Welts. 

1876 Fbrousson, Right Hon. Sib Jambs, Babt., M.P., G.C.S.I.. K.C.M.a., 
CLE., 80 Cornwall Gardens, S. W. ; Carlton Club ; and Kilkerram^ IfM. 

1883 Fbrgusson, Lieut.-Colonbl John A., Royal Military College, CamherU^] 
Surrey; and Junior Carlton Club, Pall Malt, S.W. 

1889 Fernau, Henry S., 21 Wool Exchange, E.C. 

1898 Fife, His Qrace thb Duke of, K.T., 16 Portman Square, W. 

1881 tFiNCH-HATTON, Thb Hon. Stormont, 29 Kensington Square, W. ; amd 
Whites Club, St. James's Street, S.W, 

1883 Finlay, Colin Campbell, Castle Toward, Argyleshire, N.B. 

1884 FiBEBBACE, Robebt Tabybb, Conservative Club, St. James's Street, 8.W. 

1892 Fitch, Arthub Wellington, 23 Moorfields, E.C. ; and 4 Grange Boad^ 

Canonbury, N. 
fFiTBOBBALD, WiLUAM W. A., CarHgoron, Newmarket-on-Fergms, Clare^ 

Ireland, 
Flack, T. Sutton, Inanda House, 66 AUeyn Park, West Jhdwich, AJC; 

and 2 Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. 
Fleming, Albin, Brook House, Chislehurst ; and Messrs. J. W. Jaggw 4- 

Co., 34 Gresham Street, E.C 



1896 
1888 
1891 
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Year of 
BecUon. 

1883 I Flvtcsbs, Heitby, 14 The Paragon, BUuskheath, 8,E, 

1892 ' *Flowkb, Sib William H., K.C.B., F.R.S., 26 Stanhope Gardens, 
8,W. 

1884 Flux, William, 39 Warrington Crescent, W. 

1889 FoBD, Lbwi8 Pbtbb, Shortlande House, Shortlands, Kent. 

1896 Ford, Stdkkt, St, Johns, The Avenue^ Kew Road, Richmondy 8,W, 

1889 FoBLOKO, CoMMANDBB Chablbs A.. R.N., The Coastguard, Souths^. 
1868 FoBTBSCUE, The Hon. Dudlkt F., 9 Hertford Street, Matffair, W. 
1883 FosBBBT, Majob William T. E., The Castle Park, Warwick, 

1894 FowLHB, David, 6 East India Avenue, E,C. 

1892 FoTfLBB, WiixiAM, 43 Grosvenor Square, W, ; and Moor Hall, HdHow. 

1890 FowuB, William. 15 Coleman Street, E.C. 

1898 ' Fbancis, Coloxbl Geoboe E., 133 Victoria Street, S.W. 

1888 Fbancis, Daniel, 191, Gresham House, E.C, 

1886 Fbancicbiss, John F., Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue, W,C. 

1878 Fbasbb, Sib Malc(»lm, K.C.M.G., 43 Wynnstay Gardens, Kensing' 

ton, W. 
1890 tFB^»«t William, Millbum House, Inverness, KB. 
1898 Fbbbe, Rev. Hugh Cobbib, Stamford^n-the- Vale, Faringdon, Berks. 
1868 Fbeehfield, Willum D., 6 Bank Buildings, E.C. 
1806 Fbbwbn, Mobbton. B.A., 26 Chesham Place, S,W. 

1893 Fbibdlabndbb, Waldemab, Queen Anne Lodge, South Hill Park, Bromley, 
Kent ; and Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly, W. 

1894 Fbt, Fbedbbick Wm., Adkins, Ingatestone, Essex. 
1883 Fuller, W. W., 24 Burlington Rood, Bayswater, W. 

1881 Fulton, John, 26 Vpjpeir PUllimore Gardens, Kensington, W, 



1898 
1888 
1869 

1885 

1889 
1882 
1879 
1889 
1887 



1884 J Gabbicx, Sib James Fbancis, K.C.M.G., 17 Brechin Place, S.W. 



1889 
1884 
1891 
1883 
1895 

1891 
1882 
1898 
1882 



Galbbaith, John H., 32 Victoria Street, S.W. 

Galswobthy, John, South House, Campden HUl, W. 

tGALTON, Sib Douglas, K.C.B., F.R.S., 12 Chester Street, Grosvenor 

Place, 8.W. 
Game, Jambs Atlward, Yeeda Grange, Trent, New Bamet, Herts; and 

3 Eastcheap, B.C. 
Gammidob, Henbt, Standard Bank of South Africa, 1 demetU's Lane, E. C. 
fGABDiNEB, William, Rockshaw, Merstham, Surrey. 
f Gaboneb, Stbwabt, Georgetown, British Guiana, 
Gabdtnb, Jambs W. Bbucb, Middleton, Arbroath, KB. 
Gabbick, Alfbed C, 21 Upper PhiUinwre Gardens, Kensington, W. 



Gaitthbop, Abnold E., Renter's Telegram Company, 24 Old Jewry E.C. 
fGEDYE, C. ToWNSEND, 17 Cravcn Hill Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 
Gbobge, Datid, Bank of New South Wales, 64 Old Broad Street, B^C, 
GiBBRRP, James, Portland House, Basinghall Street, E.C. 
GiBBs Henbt J., Tentercroft, Aldrington Road, Streatham Park, S.W. ; 

and 9 New Broad Street, E.C. 
Gibson, Fbanh Wm., 8 Finsbury Square, EC. 
tGiFFEN, Sib Robebt, K.C.B., 9 Bina Gardens, S.W. 
GiLUEBT, Alfbbd, Mutuol L\f6 Association of Australasia, 5 Lothbury, E,C, 
fGiLCHRiST, WiLUAM OswALD, 200 Qucen^s Gate, S. W. 
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Tear of 
Bleotion. 

1897 GnxAKDBBs, Jaxss, 41 81, Germams Boad, Woftit HiU, 8X.; and 83 

TboUt/ Street, S.E, 

OiLLBSPiBy CoLiK M., 28 Outcked Friars, E,C, 

fGiLLESPiB, Sib Kobkbt, 11 EcUon Gardens, Hove, BrigkUm, 

GiLLnfo, HxKBT R.y OoMamde, Arkley, Bamet. 

GiHDwooD, John, J.P., Grove House, 93 Addison Boad, W, 

Glanrbld, Gbobob, Hale End, Woodford, Essex. 

Glasgow, Bt. Hon. Thb Eabl of, G.C.M.G., KeUmme, FairUe, N,S. 

Glbmbsk, Right Hon. Lord, 189, Piccadilly/, W, - 

Godbt, Michael J., c/o Union Bank of Australia, 71 ComkUl, E,C. 

tGoDFKET, Raymond, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S.(ia/e of Ceylon), 79 ComUU, KC. 

GoDSAL, Captain William, R.E., Iscoi/d Park, Wkitekurck, Salop. 

Godson, Edmttnd P., Casiletoood, Shooters Hill, Kent, 

Godson, GaoBOB R., Kensington Palace Mansions, Kensington, W. 

Golden, Aldbbt, cfo Messrs, J, 8, Thompson ^ Co,, 7 Coptkall Cowrt, KC. 

GoLDswoBTHT, Majob-Gbnbral Waltbe T., MJ^., 22 Hertford Sfrwt, 
May fair ^ W, 

(Joodman, Louis H., c\o E, H. Hilton, Esq,, 63 Vietoria Street, 8,W. 

GooDsiB, Gbobob, Messrs, W, Weddel j- Co,, 16 St. Helens Place, KC 

Goodwin, Ret. R., Hildersham Bedory, Cambridge. 

fGoBDON, Gbobob W., The Brewery, Caledonian Boad, N, 

fGoBDoN, John Wilton, 9 New Broad Street, KC. 

GoscHBN, Right Hon. G. J., M.P., The Admiralty, Whitehall, S. W. 

Gow, William, 18 Bood Lane, E,C, 

Gbaham, Fbbdbbick, Colonial Qfioe, Downing Street, S.W. 

Gbaham, JosBPH, 167 Maida Vale, W. 

Gbahamk, John V., 16 St, Hden's Place, E,C, 

Gbain, Wiluam, Lancaster House, Bcckenham, Kent. 

tGBANT, Gabdboss, Bruut^ld, Beekenham, Kent. 

Obant, Hbnbt, Sydney Hyrst, Chichester Boad, Croydon. 

QuAXT, J, TULacdovajj}, Queensland Government Office,! Victoria 8trett^8,W. 

Gbatbs, John Bbllbw, Deer Park, Tenby, South Wales, 

Gbat, Ambbosb G. Wbntwobth, 31 Great St. Helm's, E.C. 

Gbat, Benjamin G., 4 Inverness Gardens, Kensington, W, 

Gbay, Hbnbt F., The Mansion, Frognal, Hampetead, N.W. 

Gbat,Robbbt J., 27 Milton Street, E,C, 

fGBAY, Robbbt Kate, M. Inst.. C.E., Lessness Park, Abbey Wood, Kent. 

Gbben, Majob-Gbn. Sib Hbnbt, K.C.S.I., C£,, 98 Belgrave Boadf 8.W. 

tGBEBN, MoBTON, J.P., The Firs, Maritsburg, NaiaL 

Gbben, W. a Sebbight, 5 Spring Gardens, Charing Cross, 8,W, 

Gbeio, Hbkby Alfred, 12 Lansdowne Place, Blackheath Hill, 8.B. 

Gbbswbll, Abthub £., M.A., BroomhUl, 29 Southend Boad, Beekenkam, 
Kent, 

Gbbswbll, Rbv. William H. P., M.A., Dodington Beetory, near Bridg- 
water, Somerset. 

Gbetton, Majob Gbobob Lb M., 64 Ptrham Boad, West KenmmgUm, W. 

tGREY, Rt. Hon. Eabl, Homek HaU, Alnwick, Northumberlamd. 

Gribblb, Gbobgb J., 22 St. Paul's Churchyard, E,C, 

Grietb, Norman W., Harbury, Forest Bow, Sussex. 

Griffith, W. Downbs, 4 Bramham Gardens, Wetherby Boad, S,W 



1881 
1876 
1891 
1889 
1888 
1892 
1883 
1888 
1888 
1894 
1894 
1869 
1897 
1882 

1896 
1893 
1876 
1886 
1893 
1869 
1892 
1886 
1881 
1898 
1868 
1886 
1884 
1882 
1876 
1880 
1891 
1883 
1881 
1898 
1888 
1881 
1888 
1879 
1892 

1882 

1882 
1889 
1884 
1897 
1876 



Tear of 
Blectlon, 

1887 

1886 

1875 

1892 

1886 

1886 

1874 

188fi 

1887 

1891 
1898 

1897 
1876 
1882 
1885 
1888 

1889 
1884 
1891 
1891 

1888 
1888 
1896 
1892 

1897 
1891 
1894 

1898 
1886 
1894 
1896 
1896 

1877 
1889 

1886 

188 4 

1898 

1889 

1896 

1884 
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tGanrPTras, Whxiav, 42, 7^ Parade, Cardiff, 

Gkdiauii, Wtiyvobd B., HathtwcHden, High Halden, Ashford, Kent 

QxmuauLSX), Abthub G., Htham, Kent, 

Gxjix, Sib William Cakebon, Babt., MJ*., 10 Hyde Park GardenSf W. 

GwiLLiAX, Bby. S. Thobn, Hampton Poyle Seetary, O^ord, 

Gwnr, Waltbb J., 22 BiUiter Street, KC, 

Chmnra, Fbakcis A., Conetitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 

QtvmnfM, ZoB», Kenton Grange, The Hyde, N,W. ; dnd 64 Cannon Street, 

E,C. 
GwTTHBB, J. HowABO, 84 BeUiu Park Gardens, N,W, 

fHAOOABD, EowABO, 7 New Square, lAnooMe Inn, W,C, 

HAiKBa, Fibld-Habshal Sib F. Paul, G.C.B., Q.G.8.I., CU!., United 

Service Club, PaU MaU, 8,W, 
Halcbow, Jambs, 6 Great Winchester Street, E.C, 
Halibubton, BtJ3on. Lobd, G.C.B., 67 Lowndes Square, 8,W, 
Halswell, Hugh B., J.P., 26 Kensington Gate, Hyde Park, W, 
f Hamiltow, Jambs. 
Hamilton, John Jambs, 1 Barkston Gardens, EarVs Court, 8,W, ; and 

17 St, Helen's Place, E,C. 
Hanham, Sib Johk A., Babt., St, Stephen's Club, Westminster, S.W, 
Hankbt, Ebnbbt Albbs, Hinxton Hall, Saffron Walden, 
Hanlbt, Thomas J., 66 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Hansok, Chablbs Attqustus, 67 Holland Park, W,; and 99 Gresham 

Street, KC, 
Habdib, Gbobqb, 17 Bavenscroft Park, High Bamet, 
Habdiko, Edwabd E.y 66 Cannon Street, E.C, 
HABDTy Thomas E., care of M. Cohen, Esq,, 20 Bncklersbury, E,C 
Habb, Rboikald C, Western Australian Government Office, 16 Victoria 

Street, S,W. 
Habbwood, Bt. Hon. the Eabl of, Harewood House, Leeds, 
Habxbb, Jambs, 66 Gresham Street, KC, 
Habmswobth, Alfbbd C, 36 Berkeley Square, W, ; and Mmwood, St. 

Peter's, Kent, 
Habfbb, Rbginald Tbistbam, 63 Sloane Square, S,W, 
Habbis, Sib Gbobgb D., 32 Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, W, 
Habbis, Gbobob Stanley, Grosvenor Club, New Bond Street, W. 
Habbis, Colonel Josuh, F.B.G.S., 8 Union Court, Old Broad Street, E,C, 
Habbis, Waltbb H., C.M.G., 12 Kensington Gore, 8.W, ; and Junior 

Carlton Club, PaU MaU, S,W. 
fHABBis, Wolf, 197 Queen's Gate, S,W. 
Habbison, Abthub, L.B.C.P. (Surgeon Superintendent, Indian Emigra* 

turn Service), Stoneleigh House, Curry Rivel, Taunton, 
fHABBisoN, General Sib Richabd, B.E., K.03., CJk[.G., Hawley HUl, 

Blackwater, Hants, 
Habbold, Lbonabd Fbedbbicx, 147 Fenchurch Street, E,C, 
Habboweb, G. Cabnabt, College Hill Chambers, E,C, 
Habbt, Captain Thomas Row, 10 Barwom Terrace, St, Ives, ComwaU, 
Hart, E. A., Union Steamship Company, 94 Bishopsgate Street, E,C. 
Hartbt, T. Morgan, Portland House, 73 BasinghaU Street, E,C, 
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1884 

1886 

1881 



Harwood, Joseph, 90 Cannon Street, E.C, 
fHASLAif, Ralfh E., Park Lodge, Church Street, Chelsea, S,W, 
Hathebton, Bight Hon. Lord, C.M.G., 55 Warwick Square^ 8.W,; and 
Teddedey, Penkridge, Staffordshire, 

1883 fHAWTHORK, Jahbs Keittok, St, yinian's, Popds Grove, T\meken» 

ham, 

1 893 fllAWTHORif , Rboiwald W. E., care of F, W, Diamond, Esq,, P, 0, Box 360, 

Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1896 fHAT, CoLONBL Charles, Chrisfs Hospital, JSewgaie Street, E,C. 

1892 Hatkan, HufBT, 18 Pcmbridge Square, W, ; and 3 Coleman Street, K,C. 
1890 Hatks, T. H., 20 Billiter Square Buildings, E,C, ; and Rough Down, 
Bostmoor, Beris. 

1882 i Hatwabd, J. F., Aroona, Freshford, Bath. 

1894 Hatsbn, Gborob Taylor, Bdle Vue House, Blythe Hill, Cat/ordj S,S. ; 

and 9 St. Mildreds Court, Poultry, E,C, 
1880 Hbalbt, Edward C, 86 St, Jameses Street, S,W. 
1886 fHEAP, Ralph, 1 Brick Court, Temple, E,C, 

1890 Heath, CoMMA2n>BR Gborgb P., R.N. 

1892 Hraton, William H., 21 Fairfield Road, Croydon, 

1891 Hector, Captain G. Nelson, R.N.R., ThaUhed House Club, St. James's 

Street, S,W, 

1886 Hbdgman, W. James, The Firs, Upper Richmond Road, Putney, 8.W. 

1887 Hboan, Charles J., Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S,W, 

1893 Heinbket, Robert B., Messrs, Vavasour j' Co,, 13 St, SwithuCs Lane, E.C, 
1877 Hemmant, William, Bulimba, Sevenoaks; and 82 Whitecross Street^ E,C, 

1897 tHBNDBRSON, Gborge T., 7 Billiter Square, EC. 

1898 Hsndbrsok, John, 26 Queen^s Gardens, Bayswater, W, 

1898 Hendbroon, Lieut. Wilfrid, R.N., Sunnybank,\ Lennox Road, Soutkeea. 

1895 Henbaob, Charles, Sussex Cluh, Eastbourne ; 28 Grand Pearade, East' 

bourne; and Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, W, 

1885 Henriqubs, Frbdk. G., 19 Hyde Park Square, W. 
1897 Hentt, Richmond, 111 Dennetfs Road, Peckham, S,E, 
1889 Hbnwood, Paxil, Moorgate Court, Moorgate Street, E,C, 

1886 Hepburn, Andrew, 10 Broad Street Avenue, EC, 

1893 Herbert. 8ir Robert G. W., G.C.B., Ickleton, Great ChesUrford, Essex. 

1884 Hbriot, Major-Gbneral James A. Mackat, R.M.LJ., cjo Messrs, 

StUwell 4' Sons, 21 Great George Street, S. W, 

1883 Hbrtet, Dudlbt F. A., C.M.G., Buckhold Hill, Pangboume, Berks. 
1895 Hbrtet, Matthew W., C.E., Beavor House, St, Peier*s Road, Hammer-^ 

smith, W. 
1895 Hbrybt, Valentine S., 33 Hyde Park Gate, S. W, 
1891 Hbrtet, W. B., Messrs, Goldsbrough, Mort, # Co,, 149 LeadenheU St., E.C. 

1884 Hbssb, F. £., Eastern Extension, j-c. Telegraph Co,, Limited, Wineheetet 

House, 50 Old Broad Street, EC, 

1884 Hewison, Captain Wm. Frederick, Fxistnor, Exmouth. 

1897 Hickinbotham, William, Junior Conservative Club, Albemarle Street, W. 

1885 Hill, Charlbs Fitkhbnrt, Ebrapah, Park Road, Portswood, Souihan^tan* 
1880 fHiLL, Jambs A., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1884 fHiLL, Pearson, 6 Pembridge Square, Bayswater, W, 

1885 tHiLL, Sidney, Longford House, Longford, near Bristol, 
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1887 fHiLL, Stanley G. GRAirrHiir, The GableSj Swanage, Dorset, 

1897 HiLUEB, Alfekd P., B.A., M.D., 30 Wimpole Street, W, 

1895 HiLLMAK, Valeittikb a., C.E., Mooramhine, Woodstock Road, Redland 

Green, Bristol. 
1886 fHiLTON, C. Shibbeff B., 41 Queen's Gate Gardens, S.W. 
1889 HiNDyT. Almond, Goldsmith Building ^ Temple, E,C, 
1883 t^iNDsoKy Eldbed Qbatb. 

1888 HiNDtoN, Lawrsncb, The Elms, Strawberry Hill, Twickenham. 

1883 HnvGLBT, Gbobob B., High Park, Droitwich, 

1891 HiTCHiKs, E.Ltttok, 7 Barton Terrace, DatUish, Devon, 

1838 HoABB, Edward Bbodib, M.P., Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S,W, ; and 
Tenchleys, Limprfleld, Surrey. 

1886 Hodokin, Thomas, D.CJj,, NewcastU-on' Tyne ; and Tredourva, Falmouth, 
1872 Hodgson, Sib Abthub, K.C.H.G., Clopton, Stratfofd-cn^Avon ; and 

Windham Club, St, James's Square, S.W. . 

1898 f Hodgson, Gbbald Ttlston, B.A., Midway, Greenwood, British Columbia, 
1879 tHoDOSON, H. Ttlston, M.A., Harpenden, Hertfordshire, 

1879 HoFFNUNO, 8., 21 Queen's Gate, S.W. 

1895 HooAN, Jambs F., M.P., 62, Great Russell Street, W.C. 

1887 fHooABTH, Fbancis, Sackville House, Sevenoaks, 
1874 fHooo, QniNTiN, 6 Cavendish Square, W, 

1897 HoLDEN, Pbtbb W., Queen Anne's Mansions, S. W, 
1882 HoLDSWOBTH, John, Barclay House, Eccles, Manchester, 

1885 tHoLOATB, Clifford. Wtndham, The Close, Salisbury, 

1880 HoLMBSTED, Ernkst A., Daylesford, Linden Road, Bedford, 

1888 Hooper, Gborgb N., F.R.G.S., F.aS., Elmleigh, Hayne Road, 

Beckenham, 

1889 f HoPETOUN, Rt. Hon. the Earl of, G.C.M.G., Carlton Club, Pall Mall, 

S, W, ; and Hopetoun House, South Queen^erry, N,B, 

1884 Hopkins, Edward, 79 Mark Lane, E.C. 

1884 Hopkins, John, Little Boundes, Southborough, Kent ; and 79 Mark 

Lane, E.C, 

1898 fHoPKiNSON, Samitbl Day, 75 Old Broad Street, E,C. ; and 14 Campden 

Hill Road, W. 
1879 HoBA, Jambs, 123 Victoria Street, S.W. ; and 147 Cannon Street, E.C. 

1895 HoBN, Wm. Austin, Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S. W, 

1882 HosxiNs, Admiral Sir Anthony H., G.C3., 17 Montagu Square, W, 

1876 fHousTOXJN, Gbobgb L., Johnstone Castle, Johnstone, Renfrewshire, N.B, 

1889 Hoybnden, Frederick, Glenlea, West Dulwich, S.E. 

1892 Hudson, John, Kensington Palace Mansions, De Vers Gardens, W. 

1886 Hughes, George, F.C.S., Coombe Leigh, Kingston Hill; and Bridgetown, 

Barbados. 

1881 tHuGHBS, John, F.C.S., 79 Mark Lane, E.C. 

1885 Hughes, John Arthur, Rosmoyne, Laurie Park Road, Sydenham, S,E, 
1884 Hughes-Hughes, William, J.P., 5 Highbury Quadrant, N, 

1884 fHuLL, W. Winstanlby, North Muskham, Newark. 
1888 Hurley, Edward B. 

1896 Hurst, Henby E., Kalgoorlie Lodge, 36 South Norwood Hill, S.E. 

1896 HuTTON, Colonel Edward T.H., C.B., A.D.C., 34 Eaton Place, 8, W, ; and 
United Service Club, Pall Mall, S,W, 
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1889 
1883 

1881 
1880 
1893 

1884 
1893 



1898 
1886 
1889 

1886 
1886 
1884 

1890 

1897 
1898 
1892 

1894 

1884 
1890 
1889 

1895 
1890 
1890 

1889 
1894 
1896 
1884 
1888 

1884 
1893 

1884 
1892 
1S84 
1887 
1888 
1896 



ilEWwaa, Obosob H., Inekera, Glanmire, Co, Cork, hdand, 

flMoua, OoBKBLHTs, M.D., 124 Victoria Street, B,W, ; and AOetunm 

Club, 8. W. 
IxoBAic, Sib William J., Babt., 198 Strand, W,C. 
iBTOfB, Thoicas W., 17 Aldertnanbwy, MLC, 
Ibwbll, Hhsmah, 74 Jermyn Street, S.W,; and 24 Coleman Street, 

B.C. 
Isaacs, Jacob, 40 Qlotteester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
IzASD, Waltbb Qt,, C.K, 10 7i^ Paragon, BlackKeath, S.E. 

JkCK,QBOBaBC.,Ea»temExtenM4m TelegraphCo., 50 Old Broad Streat^KC. 

fJAOssoK, Jamis, J.P., Qwemaffel, Eaetbonme. 

t jACKsoir, Thomas, Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 

8 1 Lombard Street, E. C. 
Jacomb, Fbbdk. Chas^ 61 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
Jaoomb, Rbqimald B., 61 Moorgate Street, E,C, 
Jambs, Edwin M., M.R.O.S., L.S.A., Bdgrave Afamiofu, Orowenor 

Gardens, S,W.; and Pavilion, Melrose, N.B. 
f Jamibson, William, care qf Broken Hill Proprietary Company, 31 Qnaen 

Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
Jabtis, a. Wbston, 66 Park Street, Orosvenor Square, W. 
Jbans, Biohabo W., Avondaie, 32 Worple Road, Wimbledon, 
Jbffooat, Bbputt SuBOBON'GBmotAL Jambs H., 12 Ths Atenue Ehners, 

Surbiton, 
Jbffebson, Habby Wticdham, 7 Bryanston Square, W. ; and 75 Old Brond 

Street, E.C, 
t Jbffbat, R. J., 4 Kensington Court Mansions, W, 
jBxnamov, William W., 6 Moorgate Street, EC. 
jBmmfos, Gbobgb H., West Bene, Streatham, S.W. ; and Lambeth Palace 

Road, 8£. 
Jbnnings, Gilbebt D., 28 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
Jbphson, a. J. MouimifBT, 22 Ryder Street, S.W.. 
f Jbbsbt, Kioht How. thb Eabl of, G.CJ)I.G., Osterley Park, Isleworth ; 

and Middleton Park, Bicester. 
JoRMsoir, Gbmebal Sib ALLEir B., K.C.B., 60 Lexham Gardens, W* 
JoHKsoir, GoDFBBT B., Coloniol College, 11 Pall Mall, S.W. 
JoHKSOK, L. O.. 40 Marlborough Hill, N. W., and 32 Snow Hill, E.C, 
JoHNSOir, BoBBBT, Colouiol College, HoUesley Bay, Suffolk. 
JomrsTow, Alexandeb, Acton House, Lyndhurst Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

and 1 Whittington Avenue, E.C, 
t Jolly, Stkwabt, Perth, N.B. 
Jones, Alfbed L., Messrs, Elder, Dempster, ^ Co., 14 Castle Streei, 

Liverpool. 
f Jones, Hbnby, 49 Mare^field Gardens, Hampstead, N. W. 
JoNBS, J. D., 2 St. James^ Mansions, West End Lane, Hampstead, N, W. 
Jones, Owen F., 23 College Hill, E.C. 
JoNBs, R. Hbskbth, J.P., Dunrobin, Eastbourne, 
JoNBs, R. H.. Union Bank of Australia, 71 Comhill,E.C, 
JoNBs, W. WooDGATB, Hill Side, White Hill, BletchingUy, Surrey. 
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1887 
1886 
1874 

1868 

1876 
1898 
1894 

1890 

1886 
1893 
1871 
1894 
1887 

1881 

1877 

1898 

1897 
1896 

1888 
1896 
1894 
1896 
1894 
1881 
1886 
1874 
1894 
1886 
1889 
1887 
1876 
1896 
1889 
1886 
1889 
1891 
1886 

1891 
1897 
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JosiPB, JvuiM, 10 Drapers Gardms, RC. 

JosLDT, HniBT, Gaynes Park, Upmmster, Euex, 

JouBDAnr, HnrsT J., C.M.a., The Elms, Wdtford; and 41 Easieheap, 

EC. 
JuLTAv, Sis Pbiboss G., K.C.M.G., C^., SUuUuomi, Tbrquajf. 

Kaxotb^ Fjumx. 29 Netfem Mansions, EarFs Court, 8.W. 
fKAvncAN, Chaklbs, Royal Baiacs Hotd, Kensington, W, 
EBABm, Samubl B., Kingswood, Lyndknrst Gardens, Hampstead, 

N.W. 
Ebabtok, Gbobob H., WaUon Lodge, Banstead; and 70-71 Bishopsgate 

Street, EC. 
Keep, Charles J., 1 QnUdhaU Chancers, BasingkaU Street, E.C. 
Eeuxbb, William, Femwood, Wimbledon Park, 
Ebitk-Booolas, Stewart M., Oriental a«b, Hanover Square, W. 
Kemp, Datid B., Messrs. Dolgety # Co,, 62 Lombard Street, EC, 
Kbmf^Welcb, Jambs, Parkstone, Wegbridge; and 61 Bemers Street, 

Oxford Street, W. 
Kbhsall, Erahklik R., 1 The Paragon, Blackheath, S,E.; and St. 

Stephen's CM, S.W. 
EjDonmT, JoHH Murray, KnockraUing, Kirkoudbrightshire, N.B,; and 

New University Cl^, S.W, 
fEBMHEDT, Prt, KsttUwtU, Woking ; and New Oxford and Cambridge 

Onb, es PdU Mall, S,W. 
EEmcBDT, Samitel, L^.C^, L.B.C.P., 96 Addison Road, W. 
KEBinoH, Bt. Bet. Gbqrob Wtndham, D.D., Lord Bishop of Bath and 

WeUs, The Palace, Wells, Somerset. 
Kent, Bobebt J., 1 Vere Street, Cavendish Square, W, 
tEEMTOH, Jambs, HIP., Walshaw Sail, Bury, 
Kbr Bobert a., 16 St. Helen's Place, E.C, 

Kerr, J. E., care of Messrs, S Dobree # Sons, 6 Tokenhouse Yard, EC. 
Keswick, Jambs J., HaUeaths, Loehmaben, N,B. 
fKBSWiCK, WnxiAM, Eaetwiek Park, Leaiherhead. 
KiLBT, Heebt G., efo Commercial Bank of Sydney, 18 Birchin Lane, E,C, 
KiMBEB, Herrt, M.P., 79 Lombard Street, EC, 
Koto, Charles Wallis, Newnham House, Marshgate, Richmond, S.W. 
KanxAmD, Bight Hoe. Lord, 1 Pall Mall Bast, S. W. 
KmroRE, Bt. Hoe. the Earl or, G.C.M.G., 6 Portman Street, W. 
Kmo, TmoMAB Colliegwood, Cedar Lodge, Spring Grove, Isleworth. 
Knight, A. Hallex, Bromley Hill House, Croydon. 
Knight, James Watson, 33 Hyde Park Square, W, 
f Knight, William, Homer Grange, West Hill, Sydenham, S,E, 
Knighton, William, LL.D., THleworth, SUverhiU, St, Leonards-on-Sea. 
Knott, Captain Michabt. E., 

Krohn, Herman a., B.A., Maldon Court, Maldon, Essex, 
KuMMERER, BvDOLra, 20 Bury Street, St, Jamez'e, S.W. 

fliAniei Jambs Bobert, 7 Australian Avenue, E.C, 
Lainq, Major D. Ttrib, c\o Messrs, Searle, Smith j- Co., 4 Sun Court, 
ComkiU, E.C. . 
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1875 Laxtdale, Rodsrt^ 11 Holland Park, W, ; and Oriental CM, Hano9et 

Square, W, 

1876 f Lakdalb, Walter, Oriental Clubt Hanover Square, W, 

1887 Lakb, Colonel Ronald B., C.B., 14 Curzon Street, W, 

1896 Lamo, Jambs J., care of 4fTican Estates Company, Winckater House, E.C» 
1881 Langton, Jambs, HiUfidd, Reigate, 

1883 fLAMSDOwNE, BiOHT HoN. TUB Marquis OF, E.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.O^ 

G.C.I.E., Lansdowne House, Berkeley Square, W, ; oMd Botoood, near 
Calne, Wiltshire. 

1884 fLAKSBLL, George, Sandhurst, Victoria, Australia. 
1881 Laitton, John C, Birdhurst, Croydon. 

1876 r fLARDNBR, W. G., 11 Fourth Avenue, Hove, Brighton; and Junior Cari^ 

ton aub,PaU Mail, S.W. 
1878 Lark, F. B., 32 Old Jewry, E,C. 

1878 Labcbllbs, John, 13 Ashchurch Terrace, Shepherd's Bush, W, 
1881 Lauohland, Jambs, 50 Lime Street, E,C. 

1893 Laurie, William Forbes, Montague House, High Wycombe, Bucks. 

1897 Lawrence, T. H., S Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 

1875 Laitrbncb, W. F., M.P., 6 St. Ermines Mansions, Victoria Street, 8.W,; 
Cowesfield House, Salisbury; and New University Club, St. Jameses 
Street, S.W. 

1885 Lawbib, Alexander, 14 ^. Mary Axe, E.C. 

1886 tLAifRiB, Alex. Cecil, 14 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
1896 Lawson, Sir Charlbs, 15 Evelyn Gardens, 8.W. 
1892 Lawson, Robertson, 34 Old Broad Street, F^C. 

1894 Leake, Wm. Martin, Ceylon Association, 61 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
1896 Lbb, Arthur M., 41 Rosary Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 

1886 Lbb, Hbnrt William, San Remo, Torquay. 

1880 fLEBS, Sir Charles Cameron, K.C.M.G., 11 Ondow Square, South 
Kensington, S.W. 

1896 Leeson, Wiluam F., 6 Polworth Road, Streatham, S.W. 

1889 Lb Gr09, Geryaise, Seafidd, Jersey. 

1802 Lb Maistre, John L. B., Messrs. G. Balleine ^ Co., Jersey . 

1888 Leon, August, 23 Tregunter Road, South Kensington, S.W. 

1879 Lethbridge, William, M.A., Courtlands, Lympstone, Devon, 

1873 Letet, G. Collins, C.M.G., National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, 8. W. 

1874 Lbvin, Nathaniel W., 11 Gltdhow Gardens, S.W. 

1897 Lett, Alfred G., M.D., 124 Barents Court Road, West Kensington, W. 
1885 Lbwis, Isaac, Hyme House, 3 Fitsjohn*s Avenue, Hampstead, N.W.; and 

8 Finch Lane, EC. 

1887 Lewis, Josbfh, 8 Finch Lane, E.C. 

1890 Lewis, Owen, 9 Mincing Lane, EC. 
1897 Lister, R. A., J.P., The Towers, Durdey. 

1884 Little, J. Stanley, 18 Drak^field Road, Upper Tooting, S.W. 

1885 Little, Matthew, 5 Lyndhurst Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 

1886 tLiTTuuoHN, Robbrt, African Banking Corporation, Cape Town, Cape 

Colony. 
1874 LiTTLnoN, The Hon. Henry S., 26 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W, ; 
and Teddeeley, Penkridge, Staffordshire. 

1888 LiTESBY, George, C.E., Shcgbrook, Reigate* 
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1886 
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1886 
1886 
1885 

1892 
1886 



1886 
1885 
1887 
1880 
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Llotd, F. Gbaham, 78 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

fLiiOTD, Hkbbibt, 4 Salisbury Court, KC, 

Llotd, Bichasd DuppAy 2 Addison Crescent, Addison Eoad, W* 

*Llotd, Sampson S., CaHton Club, Pali MaU, S,W. 

Loch, Bt. Hon. Lobd, G.C.B., G.C.M.Q., 44 Elm Park Gardens, S.W. 

LooKWOOD, Dayid, Ciiy Club, York. 

f LovwBNTHAL, Lbopold, Lionsdole, Gloucester Gate, N, W. 

\\jovQ, Clavdb H., M.A., Arthur's Ssaie, Whyte UiU, Caterham, Surrey, 

LONODBN, J. N. 

fLoHOSTAFF, Gbobob B., M.A., M.D., Highlands, Putney Heath, S.W. ; 

and TmiUken, Morthoe, near Il/racombe, 
LoBiNQ, Abthvb H., 25 Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W. 
fLoBNB, BiOHT Hon. Mabquis or, K.T., G.C.M.G.y M.P., Kensington 

Palace, W. 
f LoTfliAN, Maubicb John, Redwood, Spylaw Road, Edinburgh. 
LoTBy WaxiAM McNauobton, Blythswood, Leigham Court Road, Streat- 

ham Hill, S.W. 
Loir, Sib Hugh, G.C.M.G., 23 J)e Vere Gardens, W. ; and Thatched 

House Club, St. James's Street, S. W. 
fliOWyW. Andbbson, Cawrifidd House, Boyne Hill, Maidenhead, 
LowiNSBT, Mabcui Wm. 

Lowlbs, John, M.P., Hill Crest, Darenth Road, Stamford Hill, N. 
LowNDBS, Fbbdbbic S. A., M.A. (Oxon), 11 Great College Street, West- 

minster, S.W. 
LowBT, LnvT.-GBNBBAL K. W., C.B., 25 Warrington Crescent, Maida 

Hill, W.; and UnUed Service CM, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Lubbock, Bt. Hon. Sib John, Babt., MJ*., 2 St. James's Square, S,W. ; 

and 15 Lombard Street, E.C. 
Lubbock, Nbtiue, 20 Eastcheap, E.C.; and 65 EarFs Court Square, 

S.W. 
Lucas, Clabbncb, Mus.B., 23 Portland Terrace, St. John's Wood, N.W. 
LuNNiss, Fbbdbbick, 145 TottenJtam Court Road, W. 
Ltall, Booeb Oampbbll, UniUd University Club, Pall MaU East, S. W. 
jLtbll, Captain Fbancis H., 2 Elvaston Place, S.W.; and Naval and 

Military Club, Piccadilly, W. 
Ltbll, John L., 30 Christchurch Road, Streatham HiU, S.W. 
Ltlb, Wm. Bbat, Felley, Hartland, North Devon. 
fLTON, Gboboi O., Lyneden, hrummond Street, Ballarat, Victoria, 

Australia. 
Ltons,Fbank J., 3a Wood Street, E.C. 
tLiTTBLTON, Thb Hon. G. W. Spbncbb, C.B., 49 Hill Street, Berkeley 

Square, W. 

Maoaustbb, Jambs, Ethelstane, 32 Maretfield Gardens, Hampstead, 

NW. 
Macan, J. J., M.A., M.D., M.B.C.S., 62 George Street, Portman Square, 

W. ; and Rockhampton, Queensland. 
MacBbiob, Bobbbt K., C.M.G., M.InBt.C.E., Junior Carlton aub. Pall 

Ma{l, S.W. 
fMACDONALD, JosBPH, J.P., Sutherland House, Fgham, Surrey. 
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1 892 Macfaotsn, Jambs J., Millbrook, BedwardUte Bead, Upper Norwood, &£, 

1873 fMjLCFASLAN, AuEXAMDBB, Toriskf SdnudaUf N^, 

1889 tMACFABLMni, Jakbb G., Me$ar», W, Jkmn ^ Co., Broad 8t. Amwi, S,C. 

1889 fMACFii, JoHir W., Rowton Hall, Cketter. 

1889 Macfib, Matthew. 71 Springfield Boad, 8t. Jokn*s Wood, N.W. 

1890 MacGrboor, Wh. Gbakt, 18 Coleman Street, E.C. 
1881 fMAclTBB, David, 16 Brunswick Street, Liverpool, 

1881 Mackat, a. MACKBNZiBy 50 Lime Street, E,C. 

1896 t^^ci^Tf Daniel J., ffawthomden, Greencroft Garden*, HamptUad, N, W, 
1898 Maokat, Donald, Beay ViUa, Bodenham Boad, Herrfbrd, 

1897 tMAcxAT, Sm James L., K.C.I.E., 7 Seamore Place, Park Lane, W. 
1886 tMACKENZiB, Colin. 

1890 Mackenzie, Geobob S., C3., 62 Q^een'e Gate Gardens, 8,W, 

1897 Mackenzie, Thomas, 110 Fenckureh Street, E,C, 

1882 Mackcb, Datid, 1 Gliddon Boad, West Kensington, W. 

1886 Mackinstosb, P. Abthub, The Lmes, Avenue Boad, Torfuay, 
1889 Maclean, Robbbt M, Eliot HiU, Blackheath, SJl, 

1889 Maglbab, Vicb-Admibal J. V,, Beaoonseroft, Chiddingfold, Godalming ; 

and United Service Gub, Pall Mall, 8,W. 

1896 t^cIiBAT, SiNOLAiB, 1 NorfoUc Street, Park Lane, W. 

1887 Maomillan, Maubice, St, Martiris Street, Leicester Square, W,C, 
1892 Macphail, Albxandeb J., 10 St, Helens Place, E.C, 

1887 Macphbbson, Lachlan A., Wyrley Grove, Pelsall, WalsalL 

1882 MacBostt, Albxandeb, West Bank House, Ether, 
1869 McAbthur, Albxandbb, 79 Holland Park, W, 

1886 McAbthxtb, John P., 18 Silk Street, Crippleffote, E,C, 

1883 McABTHim, Wm. Albxandeb, M.P., 14 Sloane Gardens, 8.W, ; a$ul 18 # 

19 Silk Street, Cripplegate, EC, 

1886 McCaul, Gilbbbt John, Creffgandarrooh, ChislebMrst; and 97 WalbroaJt, 

EC. 

1892 fMcCoNNBLL, Abthub J.^ 7 Bramham Gardens, South Kensington, B,W. 

1893 McGoNNELL, Fbedebicx v., 66 Holland Park, W. 

1897 McCulloch, C<n.iN J., 9 New Broad St,, E,C. ; and I Ashley Gardens, & W. 

1890 fMcOuLLOOH, GsoBOE, 184 Queen's Gate, S,W, 

1883 McDonald, James £., 4 Chapel Street, Cripplegate, EC, 

1887 McDonald, John, 43 Threadneedle Street, E.C 

1882 McDoNBLL, Abtht7b W., 2 Bectcry Place, Portsmouth Boad, GwUffoed. 

1882 McEttbn, Datid Paintbb, 24 Pembridge Square, W, 

1898 McFablane, William, Messrs. W, Dunn ^ Co,, Broad Street Avenue, E.C. 

1894 McGowAN, David H., 9 Australian Avenue, B.C. 

1879 McIlwbaith, Andrew, 8^4 Lime Street Square, EC, 

1884 McInttre, J. P., 3 New Basinghall Street, E.C. 

1880 McKellab, Thomas, Lerags House, near Oban, NJ3. 

1897 McKxNZiE, Frederick A., 9 Bernard Street, Bussell Square, W,C 

1886 M«Keonb, Hbkbt, C.E., 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 

1886 McLban, Norman, West HaU, Sherborne, Dorset, 

1882 McLean, T. M., 61 Belsise Park, N. W. 

1886 McMahon, Gbnbbal C. J., R.A., Knocklqfty, dotmel, Ireland/ mmd 
Junior Army and Navy Chtb, St, Jameis Street, W^ 

1888 Mainwabino, Bandolfb, 
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Malcolm, A. J., 27 Lombard Street, E,C. 

Malcomson, DAYiDy ooTs of JUtisrs, Coutts ^ Co,y 69 8trand, W.C. 

Mallmok, Fbakk R„Dixton Manor House, Winekcombe, Chdtenkam. 

MAin)HB,S.TraoDOEB, B.A., Wighiwick Manor, WblverkampUm. 

Manlw, WnuAM, 106 Cannon Street, RC, 

MAifNiNo, Jomr B., IIISJI., Miikwood Estate Office, Heme HiU^ S.E. 

Maittbll, Datid G., Ceylon House, St. Andrew's Bead, Bedford, 

MASDWXf William, 14 Fenckurch Street, E.C, 

Mabm, David, Astwood House, 111 Cromwell Boad, S.W. 

Mamdbn, Tm Bight Rmy. Bmhop. D.D., Ihfrham Lodge, aifton Park, 

Bristol. 
MAmw AT.T., Abthub, 7 East India Avenue, E.C. 
MA aW A L T, Ebmbst Lttxmoobb, 9 St. Helenas Place, EC. 
fMABSKALL, HmfBTB., 16 Great St. Helen% E.C. 
Mabston, Edwabd, St. Dunstan^s House, Fetter Lane, EC. 
Mabtin, £dwabo, 112 Fenchureh Street, EC. 
fMABTiN, Fbahcis, Th» Grange, WroxAam, Norfolk. 
MABmr, Hktbt, 13 Fitsjohn's Avenue, N. W. 
Mabtot, Jams8, Sunnyside, Palace Boad, Streaiham, 8.W.: and Suffolk 

House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 
Mathbbs, Edwabd P., Glcnalmond, Foxgrove Boad, Beckenhatn • amd 

39 Old Broad Street, EC. 
tMATHBSON, Albx. Pkbcbtal, 31 Lombard Street, E.C, 
MATHiasoN, Fbbdbbic C, Beeckworth, Hdmpstcad Heath, N.W. 
Matok, Lbokabd J., B.A., Grosvenor Lodge, Wimbledon. 
Mattbbson, William, Tower Cres^, Campden Hill, W. 
TdATTBMWB, Jamsb, 46 Jesmond Boad, NewccutU-on^I^; and St. Oeerg^s 

Club, Hanover Square, W. 
Matthews, Luut.-Colokbl B. Leb, 1 Myrtle Crescent, Acton, W. 
Maubicb, John A. 

Mbad, Fbbdbbicx, The Moorings, St. Albams, 
Mbikbbtbhaobn, EB1IB0T Louis, 4 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
Mblhuish, William, Constitutional Club, NoHhumherland Avenue, W.C. 
Mbbbwbthhb, F. L. S., Jngatestone Hall, Ingatesionc, Essex. 
Mbtcalfb, Sib Chablbs H. T., Babt., Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall 

S.W. 
f Mbtcalfb, Fbabk £., Gloucester House, Stonebridge Park, N.W. 
Mbwbubn, William B., 71 ComhUl, EC. 
Middlbton, B. v., 16 Connaught Square, W. 
MiTTJttj Chablbs A. DirvF, 46 Belgrave Boad, S. W. 
tMiLLB, Thomas, Longdown House, Sandhurst, Berks. 
MiLNBB, BoBEBT, ChcTwell Croft, Kidlington, Oxon, 
MisKiN, Hbbbbbt, 16 PhUpot Lane, E.C. 
fMiTCHBLL, John Stbtbnson, 48 London Wall, E.C. 
MrrcHBLL, William, 26 Fenchureh Street, E.C. 
MrrcHBNBB, John, Highlands, Thurlow Hill, West Dulwidk, SJC. 
MocATTA, Ebnbbt G., 4 Jhrogmorton Avenue, E.C. 
MoiB, Bobbbt N., St. Georges dub, Hanover Square, W. 
MoLBSwoBTH, Thb Bbv. Visoount, St. Petrock Minor, St. Issey, Cornwall, 
MoLTBNOi Pbbct Allfobt, 10 Pokes Court, Bayswater, W. 
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1884 fMoNBO, Malcolm, Cane Grove, 10 Kelvinsids Gardens^ Glatffow, 

1884 MoMTBFioBB, HxBBBBT B., 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.O, 

1886 MoifTBFioBB, Joseph G., 14 Westboume Park Soad, W» 

1889 MoirrBFioBB, Louis P. 

1894 t^ooN, Edwabd R. P., M.P., 32 Egerton Gardens, 8.W. 

1886 MooRB, Arthur Chisolm, 23 Essex Street, Strand, W,C. 

1884 MooRB, JoHK, 23 Knightrider Street, E.C, 

1883 fMooRHOUSB, Edward, care of Bank of New Zealand, 1 Queen Victoria 
Street, EC. 
MoRBnro, Charlbs Alobrnok, MJostCE., F.G.S., Moore Place, Esker, 
MoROAv, Suroeon-Major a. Hickman, D.S.O., 14 Grosvenor Place,' 

s.m 

fMoROAM, GwTN Vauohan, ZT Harrington Gardens, South Kensington, 8. W. 
Morgan, Sbftimus Vauokan, 37 Harrington Gardens, South Kensington, 

S,W, ; and 42 Cannon Street, EC. 
Morgan, William Pritchard, M.P., 1 Queen Victoria Street, EC. 
MoRRBLL, John Bowes, Holdgate House^ York. 
Morris, Daniel, C.M.G., M.A., D.Sc., F.L.S., 14 Cumberland Rood, 

Kew, S.W. 
Morris, Edward Robert, J.P., 61 Fitzjohn^s Avenue, N. W. 
tMoRRisoK, John S., Thatched House Club, St. James's Street, S.W. 
Morrison, Walter, M.P., Malham Tarn, Bell Busk, Leeds; and 77 

Cromwell Road, S.W. 
tMoRROOH, John, Lee Villa, Sundays Well Road, Cork, 
Mort, Wiluam, 1 Stanley Crescent, Netting Hill, W. 
Mosenthal, Harrt, 23 Dawson Place, Bayswater, W. 
Mossb, James Robert, M.InBt.C.E., 6 Chiswick Place, Eastbourne, 
Muck, Frbd A. E^ Devonshire Club, Si. James's Street, S.W, 
fMuiR, Robert, Heathlands, Wimbledon Common, 
MuwN, WiNCHBSTBR, LavcTitoke, near Whitchurch, Hants. 
1896 j Mure, Andrew, 9 Dean Park Crescent, Edinburgh. 
1886 fMuRRAY, Charles, Kylemore, Eton Avenue, Hampstead, N.W, 
Mtbrs, Alexander, 125 Sutherland Avenue, Maida Vote, W, 
Myers, Isaac, Thorganby, Westfield Road, JSdgbaston, Birmingham, 
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1897 



1889 
1893 



1876 
1898 

1881 
1886 
1896 
1874 

1886 
1881 
1894 
1894 
1888 
1881 



INairn, John, Garth House, Torrs* Park Road, Rfracombe, 

Napier of Maodala, Rt. Hon. Lord, 9 Lowndes Square, SlW.; and 

Carlton Club, Pall MaU, S.W. 
Nathan, Altrbd N., 6 Hamsell Street, E.C. 
Nathan, Louis A., Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, E.C, 
Nathan, Captain Matthew, R.E., 11 Pembridge Square, W, 
tNAi, Hon. Sir Viroile, K.C.M.G., MX.C. {Port Louis, MauHtius), care 

of Messrs. Chalmers, Guthrie ^ Co., 9 Idol Lane, EC, 
tNBAME, Arthur, Woodlands, Selling, Faversham. 
Neayb, Edward S., 7 Great St. Helen's, E.C. 
Nbil, William, 35 Walbrook, E,C, 
Nbill, Harold, 8 Canning Place, De Vere Gardens, W. 
tNBisH, William, The Laws, Dundee; and Hogarth Club, Doner Street, W. 
Kelson, Sir Edward Montague, K.C.M.G., Hanger Hill House, Ealing, 

W, 
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1S88 

1896 
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1891 

1896 

1S92 

1868 

1887 

1884 



Nklson, Harold, Hanger HiU House, Ealing, W. 

Nbss, Gavin Fabkeb, 19 Porchester Terrace, Hyde Park, W, 

Nestle, William D., Rot/al London Yacht Club, 2 SavUe Row, W, 

Neumakk, Sigmund, 146 Piccadilly, W. 

tNEWMABCH, John, 60 Wailing Street, E.C. 

NicHOL, EoBBBT, 11 BunhUl Row, E.C, 

N1CHOLL8, Alfred M., 8 Courtfield Gardens, 8.W. 

Nichols, Arthur, Bank of Egypt, 26 Old Broad Street, E,C. 

fNicHOLLs, Walter, White Rock, Canterbury, New Zealand, 

Nicholson, Sir Charles, Bart., The Orange, Totteridge, Herts, N. 

Nicholson, Daniel, 61 St. PauVs Churchyard, E.C. 

NiTEN, George, Commercial Bank of Australia, Limited, 1 Bishopsgate 
Street, E.C. 
1889 t^ivisoN, Robert, 8 Finch Lane, EC, 
1883 Norman, General Sir Henrt W., G.C.B., G.C.M.G.., C.I.E., 86 

I Onslow Gardens, 8.W. 

1880 1 f North, Charles, Sun-Woodhouse, near Huddersfield. 

1878 I North, Frederick William, F.G.S., 18 St. Swithin's Lane, E.C. 

1891 I fNoRTHESK, Right Hon. the Earl of, 19 Herbert Crescent, Hans Place, 
I S.W. 

1895 I NowLAN, John, A.M.In8t.C.E., Abercom, Bolinghroke Grove, Wandsworth 
I Common, S.W. 

1886 , Nugent, Colonel Sir Charles B. P. H., R.E., K.C.B., Junior United 
Service Club, Charles Street, S.W. 

1896 Oliver, Frederick S., 1 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

1897 Ommannet, Charles H., 3 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 

1888 , Ommannet, Sir Montaou F., K.C.M.G., Crown Agent for the Colonies, 

Downing Street, S. W. 

1889 Onslow, Rt. Hon. the Earl of, G.C.M.G., 7 Richm&nd Terrace, White- 

hall, S. W, ; and Clandon Park, Guildford. 
1875 ' tOppBNHBiM, Hermann. 

1894 ! Oronhtatekha, Acland, M.D., 24 Charing Cross, S.W. 
1883 I fOsBORNE, Captain Frank, Moreton Morrcll, Warwick. 

1897 t OsTHOROO, CouET Stanislaus J., F.R.G.S., 17 Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 

I S.W. 

1882 I Oswald, Wm. Walter, National Bank oj Australasia, 123 Bishopsgate 

I Street, E.C. 

1872 Otwat, Right Hon. Sir Arthur John, Bart., 34 Eaton Square, S.W, ; 

and Athenamm Club, Pall MaU, S. W. 
1886 Owen, E. Cunlitfe, C.M.G., 11 Devonshire Terrace, Hyde Park, W, 

1890 Owen, P. Berrt, Beulah Spa Hotel, Upper Norwood, S,E. 

1895 I OxLET, James 0., 71 King William Street, E.C. 

1897 Pace, David S., cfo Messrs. Walker Bros., 36 Basinghall Street, E.C. 

1879 ' tPADDON, John, Suffolk House, 5 Laurence Ponntney Hill, E.C. * 
1897 I Palmer, Capt. Richard E., Oaklands Park; Newdigate, Surrey. 

1880 ' Parburt, Charles, 3 De Vere Gardens, Kensington, W. 

1889 I fPARFiTT, Captain James L., 2 Humber Road, Westcombe Park, Black' 
heath, S.E. 

2 
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1879 
1880 
1886 



PABFiTTy Captain Wiluah, 25 Athol Mansions^ South hmhdh Soad, &£ 
Pabx, W. C. Cunninohav, 26 Lime Street^ E.G. 

Pabxbb, Archibald, Camden Wood, Ckialehurat ; and 2 East India 
Avenue f RC, 

1889 fPABKEB, HkNBT, 

1893 tPABKiNyaBOBaBR.,M.A.,CJ^.G., Upper Canada College, Toronto, Canada, 
1886 Pabkinoton, Major J, Boper, J.P., 24 Crutehed FriarSf E.C, ; 6 Dedon- 

shire Place, W, ; and United Service Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

1897 Parr, Ret. Edward G. C, 1 Bolton Gardens, South Kensinffton, 8.W. 
1888 Paothur, Hbnrt, 19 Queen Street, Mayfair, W, 

1809 Patbeson, John, 7 # 8 Australian Avenue, E.C, 

1886 fPATERsoN, J. Glaistbr, 7^8 Australian Avenue, EC, 

1892 Paton, Libt7T.-Golonel John, 4 Stanhope Place, Hyde Park, W,; and 
Reform CM, Pall Mall, S.W. 

1887 f Patterson, Mtlbs, 7 Egerton Gardens, S.W,; and Oriental dub, Han" 

over Square, W. 

1898 Paul Alexander, 41 Chester Terrwce, Regent's Park, N.W. 

1881 Paul, Henrt Moncrbiff, 12 Lansdoume Crescent, Notting Hill, IT. 

1896 Payne, Edward J., 2 Stone Buildings, Lincoln* f Inn, W.C. 

1880 Patne, John, 34 Coleman Street, E.C. ; and Park Grange, Sevenoaks. 

1881 \P^KCE,BiVLVfiLUT^n, K.CM.O. {Agent- General for Natat), 2^ Victoria 

Street, S.W. 

1877 Peacock, Gkorob, 27 MUton Street, Fore Street, EC. 

1885 fPBAKB, Gbobqb Herbert, B.A., LL.B., Hooton Pagnell Hall, Boneaster, 

1887 Pearb, Walter. 

1896 fPEARsoN, Sir Webtman D., Bart., M.P., Paddockhurst, Worth, Sussex; 
and JO Victoria Street, S.W. 

1894 Pbasb, Alfred John, J.P., 22 Com Exchange Buildings, Manchester, 

1878 tl*>^**> Cuthbert Edgar, 22 Belgrave Square, S.W. 

1883 IPbek, Sir Hbnrt W., Bart., Rousdon, Lyme Regis. 

1896 fPBMBERTON, Major Ebnest, RE., Royal Pier Hotel, Southsea; and 
United Service Cluh, Pall Mall, S.W. 

1882 Pembbrton, H. W., Trumpington Hall, Cambridge. 

1894 Pender, John Dfj«son, Eastern Telegraph Co., Winchester House, 60 Old 

Broad Street, E.C. 

1884 Penney, Edward C, 8 West Hill, Sydenham, 8.E. 
1892 Pbrcbval, Sir Westby B., K.C.M.G., 11 Comhill, EC. 
1890 Perkins, Henry A., 

1895 Perks, Roreiit Wm., M.P., A.M.Inst.C.E., U Kensington Palaea 

Gardens, W. 
1880 Pebrino, Charles, Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall MaU, S.W. 
1882 Peters, Gordon Donaldson, MoorfcMs, E.C. 

1879 fPETHEHicK, Edward A., 85 Hopton Road, Streatham, S.W. 

1 896 Phillimore, Major W. G., Junior United Service Club, Charles Street, S. W. 
1884 fPHiLLiPS, Lionel, 33 Gtosvenor Square, W. 

1896 J Phillips, Wiujam A., Red Holme, Teddtngton. 

1897 PiCKEN, Andrew, Woodside, Greenock, N.B. 

1884 Pickering, William A., C.M.G., 64 Warwick Gardens,Kensingtom, W. 
1897 Pitts, Thomas, Jjocal Government Board, Whitehall, S.W. 

1888 tPi-ANT, Edmund H. T., Charters Towers, Queensland, 
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1891 

1886 
1882 
1890 
1897 
1894 
1882 

1884 

1887 

1882 
1888 
1881 
1884 
1872 
1889 



1887 
1880 

1894 

1889 
1892 
1881 
1894 



FLETDBiXy T. &,, JBatt Sussex Club, 8i. Leonards-on-Sea. 

PoixABD, W. F. B., MJI.C.S., L.R.C.P., 44 BelU Vue Road, BomagaU. 

fPoxsoiYBT, Kby. S. Gobdon, The Rectory^ Devonpori ; and 67 St. 

Jamais Street, S,W. 
PooLBy John B., Tudor House, Hadley, New Bamet, 
tPooBB, Majob B., 1 Carfyle Gardens, Chelsea, S,W, 
PoBTEB, RoBBBT, Amhall, Breohin, N,B. 
PosNO, Chablbs Jaqttbs, I%e Woodlands, Grove Park, Lee, 8.E, ; and 

19 Fimimry Circus, E,C, 
tPoTTRB, JoHH WiLSON, 2 Fonchurch Avenue, E.C. 
Pbabd, Abthub CAXFBELLy 75 Elm Park Gardens, SiW, 
Pbanob,IIbqimald H., 2 Hercules Passage, RC; and The Ferns, Frognal, 

Hampstead, N,W. 
PBAifXBBD, Pbbct J., 1 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C, 
Pbamkbbd, Pbteb D., The Knoll, Sneyd Park, Clifton, Bristol, 
Pbatt, J. J.y 79 Queen Street, Cheapside, E,C, 

Pbeece, Wm. Hknbt, O.B., F.R.S., M.Iii8t.CJ:., Gothic Lodge, Wimbledon. 
Pbbtitb, Josbph Whbdox, Oak Lodge, Pond Road, Blackheaih, S.B, 
Pbice, Evak J„ 27 Clements Lane, E.C, 
Pbimcb, John S., Bovills Hall, Gaseley, Neujmarket, 
Pbttchabd, Libut.-CHdvebal Gobdon D., K.E., CJB., United Service 

aub,PaUMaU,8.W. 
Pbqxstitz, J. M., Margaret Lodge, 94 Finehleg Road, N,W, 
Pbobtn, Lbslet Chablbs, 79 Onslow Square, S, W. 
Pboctob, Philip F., Colonial Bank, 13 Bishopsgate Street, B,C, 
Pbthv, Fbbd, Messrs. StuttOfford ^ Co,, New Union St., Moor Lane, E,C» 
PuuHTOKy Sib Johk Hbnbt, 2 Whitehall Court, S.W, 
PxTBYis, Gilbbbt, 5 Bow Churchyard, E.C. 

Badouffb, p. Coplbston, Derriford, Crown Hill R.S.O. Devon; and 

Union Club, S.W. 
Badfobd, Alfbbd, 59 QiueerCs Gardens, Hyde Park, W. ; and 4 Ha/reourt 

Buildings, Temple, E.C. 
Raiket, Majob-Ghubbal Abtrxtb Macan, Trowscoed Lodge, Cheltenham. 
Rait, Gbobob Thomas, 70 # 71 Bishopsgate Street Within, E,C. 
Ralli, PAin>Bu, 17 Belgrave Square, S.W. 
Ramsat, Robbbt, HowUtts, Canterbury. 
Ramsdbw, RiCRABD, Chodwtck Manor, Knowle, Warwickshire, 
Rand, Edwabd E., National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W. 
tRANDALL, Euqbnb T., cjo Commercial Bank of Sydney, 18 Birchin Lane^* 

E.C. 
Ransbn, Pbteb, Fumess Lodge, East Sheen, Surrey, 
fRANKiN, Sot James, Babt., M.P., 35 Ennismore Gardens, S.W.; and 

Bryngwyn, Hereford. 
Rawbs, Lieut.-Colokbl Wm. Woodwabd, RA., Junior United Service 

aub, Charles Street, S.W. 
Raymond, Rbv. C. A., The Vicarage, Bray, near Maidenhead. 
Rbadman, Jambs Bobobss, D.Sc., 4 Lindsay Place, Edinburgh. 
IRb^, Rt. Hon. Lobd, G.C.S.I., G.C J.E., 6 Great Stanhope Street, W* 
Rentes, Hugh Wm., 67 Egerton Gardens, S.W. 

t2 
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1896 Bbevbs, Hon. William P. (Agent* General for New Zealand), IJ 

Victorui Street, S.W. 

1889 Run), Majob-Gemkbal A. T., Derby House, Victoria Road, Norwood, 8 A 

1 896 Retd, Datid Boswbll, M.E.C.S.E., 37 Robert Street, Hampetead Road, N. W. 
1893 Renwie, Gbobgb B., 20 Lowndes Street, S, W. 

1883 Rbnnib, Gbobob Hall, 6 East India Avenue, E.C. 

1895 Ricabde-Seateb, Majob Fbakcis I., AJnsLCJE., F.G.S., 16 Gra/t4m 

Street, W. ; and Athenaum Club, Pall Mall, S.W, 

1897 fRiCHABDSy Hbkbt C Q.C., M.P., 2 Miire Court Bnildings, Temple, KC, 

1890 fRicHABDS, Rev. W. J. B., D.D., St. Charted College, St. Charles^ Square, 

North Kensington, W. 

1898 RicHABDsoK, Ebnald, J.P., Glanbrydan Park, ManordeHo, Carmattken" 

shire, 

1893 Richardson, Jambs H., New Lodge, Hendon, N. W, 

1881 RiDLBT, William, M.In8t.CJ:., F.G.S., Woodhatch, Mount Epkraim 
Road, Streatham, S.W. 

1896 RipPON, JosBPH, 33, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

1891 RiYiNGTON, W. John, "British Trade Journal," 24 Mark Lane KC. : 

and 21 Gledhow Gardens, S.W. 

1894 RoBBBTs, G. Q., M.A. London Hospital, Whttechapel Road, E, 

1895 RoBBBTB, RicHABD Nbyill, 3 St. John's Wood Park, N.W. 

1892 Roberts, Thomas Fbakcis» Gower House, George Street, N. W. 

1884 Roberts, Thomas Langdon, Rookhurst, Bedford Park, Croydon. 

1881 Robertson, Campbell A., Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street^ E.C. ; 

and 1 1 OakhiU Park, Hampstead, N. W. 
1 869 RoniNsoN, Major-Gensral C. W., C.B., Army ^ Navy Club, Pall Mali, 8. W. 
1878 Robinson, Sir William, G.C.M.G., 28 Evelyn Mansions, Carlisle Placr, 

S.W; and Windham Club, St. James's Square, S.W. 
1889 Robinson, G. Crosland. 
1894 tRoB"*soN, Joseph B., Dudley House, Park Lane, W.; and 1 Bank 

Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 
1889 Robinson. Thomas B., Messrs. Mcllwraith McEacham f Co., 4 Lme 

Street Square, E.C. 

1896 RoBSON, Chables R., Batchacre Hall, Newport, Salop, 
1894 RocEE, Charles, 14 Denning Road, Hampstead, N.W, 

1897 Rogers, John Warrington, Kirklands, Headley, Hants; and Oxford 

4- Cambridge Club, Pail Mall, S.W. 
1886 Rollo, William, 5 Stanley Gardens, Kensington Park, W. 

1885 Rome, Robbrt, 45 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W. 
1896 Rome, Thomas, New Club, Cheltenham. 

1888 : fRoNALD, Byron L., 14 Upper PhiUimore Gardens, W. 

1876 Ronald, R. B., Pembury Grange, near Tunbridge Wells. 

1888 Roper, Freeman, M.A. Oxon., 32 Great St. Helens, E.C. 

1878 ^RosE, B. Lancaster, 1 Cromwell Road, South Kensington, S.W. 

1879 Rose, Charles D., 10 Austin Friars, E.C. 

1881 fRosEBBRY, Right Hon. the Earl of, K.G., K.T., 38 Berkeley Square, 

W. ; and Dalmeny, near Edinburgh, N.B. 
1891 Ross, Alexander, St. Kierans, Lawrie Park Road, Sydenham, S.E, 
1888 Ross, Captain Ghorob E. A., F.G.S.. 8 Collingham Gardens, S.W, ; and 

Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
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1886 Rofli, Hugh C, Standard Bank of South Africa, 10 Clmenft Lane, E,C. 

1880 Ko8S, John, Morven, North Hill, Highgate, N, ; and 63 Fimbury Pave^ 

ment,E,C, 

1882 Bos9, J. Gbafton, Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W, 

1881 Roth, H. Loro, 32 PrescoU Street, Halifax. 
1894 BoTHwsLL, GiOBOB, 5 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C, 

1889 BoTDS, Chablbs Jambs, Windham Club, St, James's Square, S.W, 

1890 BoTDS, Edmund M., Windham Club, St, James's Square, S. W: 
1898 BuDD, Thomas, Athenaum Club, Poll Mall, S. W, 

1892 RuMNVT, Howard, F.R.G.S., 17 and 18 BatinghaU Street B.C,; and 
Devonshire Club, St, Jtmei^s Street, S,W, 

1879 BussBLL^ P. N., Junior Carlton Club, PaU Mall, S,W.; and 66 Queens- 
borough Terrace, W. 

1896 RusssLL, HoBBBT C, 25 Bourn Street, W, 

1876 RussBLL, ThomaSi Haremere, Etchingham, Sussex, 

1878 RvssBLL, Thomas, C.M.G., 69 Eaton Square, S.W, 

1898 RussBLL, Thomas J., London 4" Westminster Bank, 41 Lothbury, EC, 

1876 BussBiXy T. Pubvis, Warroch, Milnathort, Kinross-shire, N,B. 

1879 t^ussNiXy T. B., 18 Church Street, Liuerpool. 

1891 BussEXL, Wm« Obcil, Haremere, Etchingham, Sussex, 

1889 BuTUBB>-o&D, H. K., Polmont, Kenleg, Surrey. 

1866 Saalfbld, Altiod, 28 Evsfyn MaHHons, Carlisle Plaee, S.W. 

1881 fSAUxAHD, Phiup, 87 Aldersgate Street, E,C, 

1890 Salmon, Edwabd O., 1 The Triangle, St. QuieUin's Avenue, W. 
1874 Samuil, Sm Saul, Babt., K.O.M.O., C.B., 34 Nevem Square, S, W. 
1898 Sandbman, Albbbt G., Presdales, Ware. 

1897 fSAMDBMAN, LiBiTT.-CoLONBL Gbobgb G., 34 Grosveuor Gardens, S,W. 
1874 fSANDBBSON, JoHN, BulUr^s Wood, ChisUhurst, Kent. 

1887 Sandoveb, William, 29 Great St. Helens, E.C. 
1873 Sassoon, Abtuub, 12 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

1891 fSAXTNDBBS, Fbbdbbio J., F^.G.S., Cambridge Houa:, Harmondeworth, 

Slough, 

1898 Savaob, Pbbct H^ Pinecro/t, Weybridge. 

1886 Sayaob, Wm. Fbbdk., Blomfield House, London Wall, E,C. 

1897 Savill, Waltbb, 9 Queen's Gardens, West Brighton. 

1883 fSAWYBB, Ernbst E., M.A., C.E., HUhouse, Woking, 
1896 Scammbll, Edwabd T., Broad Street House, EC. 

1886 tSoABTH, Lbteson £., M^., Elms Lea, Cleveland Walk, Bath, 

1877 ScmwF, CKAnus, 22 Lowndes Square, S.W, 

1896 ScHUCH, William, Ph. D., CLE., Cooper's Hill College, Egham, 

1897 Schmidt, Bobbbt F. W., Ph.D., FJI.G.S., 2 Baron's Court Terrace, West 

Kensington, W, 
1889 Scholbt, J. Cbanbfibld, Royal Thames Yacht Club, Albemarle Street, W. 

1883 ScHWABAOHBB, SiBOFBiBD, 86 St. Jamss's Street, S.W. 

1886 ScHWABixB, G. E. B., UJL., Trinity Lodge, Beulah Hill, S,E, ; and 

Conservative Club, St, James's Street, S.W, 
1879 Sgxakdbbs, Albxandbb, 10 Cedars Road, Clapham Common, S,l^, 

1884 ScoNCB, Captain G. Ck>LQUHOi;N, Board of Trade Office, Custom House, 

Dublin. 
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Year of 
Eleotion. 

1872 

1893 

1885 



1886 
1886 
1893 
1881 
1892 

1891 
1887 
1871 
1898 

1888 

1888 
1896 
1892 

1891 
1892 

1885 
1893 
1880 

1874 

1887 
1888 
1885 
1884 

1883 
1868 
1885 

1884 

1881 

1888 
1884 
1888 

1885 

1894 



SooTT, Abbaham, 8 Oaford Square, Eyde Park, W. 

SooTT, Andbbw, dty Central Hotel, Newgate Street, R,C. 

Scott, Abchibald E., Tark Cottage, East Sheen, S.W.; and United 

University Club, Pall Mall East, S.W, 
Scott, Ghables J., Wgay, Guiltiford, 

SoouBFiELD, Robbbt, HiU House, lAanstephan, Carmarthenshir§t 
Sgbutton, Jamks Hbrbkbt, 9 Greicechureh Street, KC, 
SxLBT| Pbidiaux, KoToit, Chepstow Road, Croydon, 
Skliab, Jaubs Akdbbsok, Woodparh, Ltwisham Park Orescent, 8.E,; amd 

36 Basinghall Street, EC. 
SncFLB, Jambs 0., F.R.G^., 2 Marine Terrace, Kingstown, Dublin, 
Sbmiob, Edwabd Nassau, 147 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Sbbooold, Q. Pbabcb, 156 Sloane Street, S.W, 
Sbttlb, Colonel Hbioit H., B.E., O.B., D.S.O., United Sertfice CM, 

PaUMall,S,W, 
Shaitd, Jambs, M.InstC.E., Parkholme, Elm Park Oardcns, &W.; and 

75 Upper Ground Street, S,E, 
Shand, John Loudodk, 24 Bood Lane, E,C, 
Bhaxkb, AfiTHUB, M.In8t.CJB., FairmUe Lea, Cobham, Surrey, 
Sbanmon, Abchibald, care of Scottish Australian Intfcstment Co,, 60 Old 

Broad Street, EC. 
Sbabfb, W. K. Thompson, M.P., 11 Ladbroke Square, NoUing Hitt, W. 
Shblfobd, William, M.In8t.C JL, 35a Great George Street, Wesim^uUr^ 

S.W. 
Shbblocx, WnxiAM H., Beecheroft, Hopion Road, Streatham, 8.W. 
Shbbwood, N., Dunedin, Streatham Hill, S.W. 
fSHipPABD, Sib Sidnbt G. A., K.C.M.G., 15 West Halkin Street, S,fF^ f 

Union Club, Trafalgar Square, SW. 
SmpSTBB, Hbnbt F., 87 Kensington Gardens Square, W. ; and Oonaerva" 

tkfe Club, St. Jam/sis Street, S.W. 
fSHiBB, BoBBBT W., 6 Ausrley Park, S.R 
Shobt, Ohablbb, Office of " The Argus," 80 FU§t Street, EC. 
Bwsi, Ghablbs, 23 Harrington Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
SnxBM, John Hbnbt, Southlands, Ether, Surrey; and Junior OkrUan 

Club, S.W. 
f SiLTBB, Ck>L0NBL HuoH A., Abbey Lodge, Chislehwrst. 
fSiLTBB, S. W., 3 York Gate, Regent^s Park, N.W. 
Sim, Maiob-Gbnbbal Eitwabd Cotsgabnb, B JL, 69 St. Ermin*s Mansions, 

Victoria Street, S.W.; and United Service Club, S.W. 
fSiMMONS, Fibld-Mabshal Sib Lintobn, G.C.B., G.O.M.G., 36 CorTtwaU 

Gardens, S.W. ; and United Service Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Simpson, Commakdbb H. G., B.N^ care of Messrs. Burnett f Co., 12S Pall 

MaU,S.W. 
tSmpsoN, Subobon-Majob Fbanx, Naval and Military Club, PioeaeUtfy W. 
SnrcLAiB, Abthub, Askfield, Cults, Aberdeen, N.B. 
Sinclaib, Axjoustinb W., L JLCP., L.R.Cil. (Edin.), Ivy Lodge, South 

Petherton, Somerset. 
Sinclaib, Dayid, 2 Eliot Bank, Forest Mil, S.E; and 19 BUver Strut, 

EC. 
^SwcLAiB, NoBMAN A., 11 St. Gcorgc's Road, S.W, 
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Teurof 
Blflotion. 

1896 

1896 

1887 

1894 

1891 

1896 

1888 



1889 
1872 

1886 
1888 

1886 
1880 
1896 
1884 

1887 
1884 
1886 
1887 
1896 
1897 
3893 
1881 

1874 

1886 
1889 
1890 
1893 
1894 
1873 
1888 

1887 
1896 
1897 
1890 
1883 
1897 
1886 
1879 
1886 
1893 
1891 
1896 



SnmvBB, WmjAM Banks, Rushdene, Park BUI, Ealing, W. 

Sladb, Gbobob, Bush Lane Howe, Bush Lane, E,C. 

fSuLDi, HiifBT a., F.RG.S., Grosvenor dub, New Bond Street, W. 

SuLOEMy St. Babbs Bubsbix, Heat^ld, Reigaie, 

tSMABT, FaANCia a., MA., Bredbury, Tunhridge Wells. 

SMiTHy AxJOANDBB Dawson, 6 Belmar Terraee, PoUokshields, Qlasgow. 

Smith, Sib Cscil OLsiuarn, G.C.M.6^ The Gardm SouM, Wheats 
hampaiead, 8t, Albam. 

fSifiTH, D. JoHMBTOMi, 149 Wesi George Street, Glasgow, 

Smith, Sib Fbancis Vuxbnbuth, 19 Harrmgton Gardens, South J t m smg * 
ion, S.W. 

Smith, Henbt Gardmxb, Tinto, KilUeser Avenue, Sireatham Hill, 8,W, 

Smith, Jamu Wujjam* Sinmnees, Orkney ; and National Liberal Club, 
WhttehaU Place, S.W. 

Smith, John, 2 Aldermanburp Postern, E.C. 

fSMiT H, JosBPH J., Wells House, Hkley, Yorkshire, 

Smith^Bichabd TiumN, 168 LeadenhaU Street, E,C, 

Smith, Samxtxl, M.P., Carleton, Princes Park, Liverpool ; and 11 Mslahap 

,T^ Street, S.W. 

Smith, Thomas, 43 Mount Park Crescent, Ealing, W, 

Smith, Waltih F., 87 Boyal Egehange, E.C. 

Smith, William, J.P,,lSmndon House, Clifton, Bristol. 

Smteh-Bswsb, Eustacb A., Conservative Club, St. James's Street, S.W. 

Smtth, Gskbbal Sib HbvbY A., K.CM.Q., The Lodge, Stone, Aylesbury. 

Smtth, Hbbbxbt Wabikotoh, 6 Invemeu Terrace, W. 

Smith, Rbt. Stbwabt, St. MarVs Vicarage, Silvertown, S. 

fSoMBBTiLLB, Abthub Fownes, Dinder House, WeUs, Somerset; and 
Orford and Cambridge CM, Pall MaU, S. W. 

QoTMR, Wm. Gablaiid, B.A., J.P., Harestone, CaUrham Valley; and 
Devonshire CM, St. Jame^s Street, S.W. 

Spamibb, Aooi^, 114 Fellows Road, N.W. 

Spbhcb, Edwin J., Elyhaugh, King Charles Boad, Swrbiton, 

Spbncb, CSoiOHBL John, 16 Victoria Park, Dover. 

Spbncib, T. Bdwabd, 9 Old Square, Uneoln's Inn, W.C. 

Spins, BaaiHUjy Hopb ; W.S., 30 Gt. George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Spbnslbt, Howabd, F.B.O.S., 4 Bolton Gardens West, S.W. 

Spicbb, Albbbt, MJ*., 10 Lancaster Gate, W. ; and Branoepeth House, 

Woo^ord, BsssM. 
Spibbs, Fbux William, 68 Lowndes Square, S. W. 
Spdbobl, Abthub, 49 Greenero/t Gardens, West Hampstead, N.W. 
Sfoonbb, Chablbs H., Queen Ann^s Mansions, S. W. ; and 1 1 Poultry, E. C. 
SpomswooDB, Gbobob A., 3 Cadogan Square, S. W. 
fSpBOSTON, Hugh, Clairvaux, Plaistow Lane, Bromley, Kent. 
Sfboston, Mannino K., Clairvaux, Plaistow Lane, Bromley, Kent. 
Squibb, Bbv. Gbobgb Mbtlbb, M.A., Clothall Rectory, Baldock, Herts. 
Staffobd, Sib Edwabd W., G.CJkr.G., 69 Chester Square, S.W. 
Staubt, T. p., 2 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 

Stamfobd, Bight Hon. thb Eabl of, 16 St. James's Place, S.W. 
Staniobd, Edvabd, Jun., 26 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
fSTANPOBD, William, 13 Long Acre, W.C. 
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1886 ( fSTANLBT, Walvslbt, M.Inst.C.E^ Hie Knowle, Leigham Court Roadf 

Sireatham, 8.W, 
1883 Stahmobb, Eight Hon. Lord, G.C.M.a., 10 Sloane Gardens, 8.W, ; and 

The Red House, Ascot. 
187$ Stabke, J. G. Hamiltox, M. A., F.S.A. (Scot), Tkvqveer Holm, near Dnm^ 

fries, N,B, 
1898 Staelby, John K., Barr Hill, Coventry, 

1876 Stbw, Andrew, Broomfield, Copers Cope Boad, Beekenham. 

1894 Stbphbnson, Rowland Macdokald, 21 Kensington Gardens Square, W.; 

and Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 
1891 Stephenson, Thokas, North Stainleg Hall, Bipon. 
1896 Stevens, Charles W., 16 Great 8t Helens, E,C. 

1882 Stewart, Charles W. A., core of Messrs. Matheson ^ Grant, 13 Wal' 

brook, E.C, 
1889 Stewart, Edward C, care of Messrs, J. Jf' B. Morison, Blae^friars 
Street, Perth, KB. 

1 887 Stewart, Kobbrt, ddgruff, Crossmichael, KB, ; and Army and Navy Clnh^ 

Pall Mall, S,W. 
1881 Stewart, Bobbrt M., 28 Finsbury Street, E,C, 

1874 fSTiRLiNO, Sir Charles £. F., Bart., Glorat, Milton of Camptie 

N.B. ; and Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
1881' Stirlino, J. Archibald. 

1877 Stone, Frederick W., B.C.L., Holms Hill House, Bidge, Bamet; and 

10 New Square, Lincoln* s Inn, W.C. ' 

1895 Stonbhaic, Allen H. P., Messrs. Monkhouse, Goddard ^ Co., 28 St. 

Switkin's Lane, E.C. ; and Haulkerton, Long Ditton. 
188t fSTOW, F. B. FmupsoN, Blackdown House, Haslem^re, Storey; and 
Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 

1875 fSTRANGWATS, HoN. H. B. T., Shapwick, Bridgwater, Somerset. 

1873 fSTRATHcoNA AND MouNT RoYAL, RiGHT HoN. LoRD, G.C.M.G. {High 

Commissioner for Canada), 17 Victoria Street, S,W. 
1898 Street, Arthur, 5 Serle Street, Lincoln* s Inn, W.C, 
1880 fSTREET, Edmund, MillfieidLane, Highgate Bise, N, 

1883 Strickland, Oliver Roper, Hamp^field, Putney, S.W, 

1888 tSrauBEN, Frederick P. T., Kya Lami, Torquay. 

1884 Stuart, John, F.R.G.S., 20 Bucklersbury, E.C. 

1886 jStuart, Walter, Kingledores, Broughton, Peebleshire. 

1894 Stuckbt, Leonard Cecil, 270 King^s Boad, Chelsea, S.W. 

1887 Sturoes. E. M., M.A:, Stdnlake Park, Twyford, Berks. 

1896 Sturt, Major-Genbbal Charles S/, The Dinadors, Badipole, q/momtk, 

1895 Sturt, Colonel Napter G., Llanvihangel Court, near Abergavenny. 
1891 Sutton, Arthur Warwick, Bucklebury Place, Woolhampton, Berks. 
1891 Sutton, Leonard, Hazelwood, Beading. 

1896 SarroN, M. H. Foquctt, Wargrave Manor, Berks. 
1896 Sutton, Martin J., Wargrave Manor, Berks. 
1883 SwANZY, Francis, 147 Cannon Street, EC. 

1895 Sweet, Thomas Oborqe, 4 Bavensboume Park, Caiford, S.K 

1889 Swift, Dean, Steynsdorp, 100 Highbury New Park, N. 

1889 fSiKEs, George H., M.A., M. Inst. C.E., Glencoe, Tooting Commom, 
S.W. 
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Tearot 
Election. 

1897 

1875 



1883 

1885 
1883 

1883 

1888 

1879 
1887 
1891 
1896 

1888 
1886 

1881 
1898 
1873 

1890 
1896 
1896 
1886 

1881 
1892 
1889 

1888 
1890 
1889 
1807 
1875 

1886 

1898 
1877 
1882 
1891 
1897 

1883 
1892 



tSTKBS, RoBBBT D., Crowfi Hotel, Leamington, 
Stmons, G. J., P.E.8., 62 Camden Square, N.W. 

Talbot, Majob-Gembbal thb Hon. RaomALD, CB., 58, Grosvenor 

Street, W, 
fTAiJ.ENT8, Gbobob Wv., B.A., 62 Ennismore Gardens, 8.W, 
Tanotb, Gbobob, Heat^field Hall, Handsworth, Birmingham; and 35 

Queen Victoria Street, E,C, 
Tanotb, Sib Richabd, Gilbertstone, Kiftg$ion Vale, Putnet/, 8.W,; and 

35 Queen Victoria Street, E,C, 
Tanneb, J. Edwabd, C.M.G., MJnst.C.E., 91 Warwick Road, Karfe 

Court, 8.W. 
Tatlob, E. B. a., C.M.G., Wyvernhoe, Cli/tonville, Margate. 
Tatlob, Ebnbst C. 

Tatlob, Huoh L., 23 PhiHimore Gardens, W. 
Tatlob, Inolw, M.B., F.R.C.S.E., 20 Montpelier Bead, Ealing, W, ; and 

5 BuUtrode Street, W, 
Tatlob, Jambs B., Badanloch, Kinhrace, Sutherland, KB, 
Tatlob, J. V. Elliott, 14 Cockspur Street, S,W, ; and 6 Heat^field Road, 

Wandsworth Common, S,W, 
fTATLOB, Thbodobb C, Sufiny Bank, Bailey, Yorkshire, 
Tbb, John Fbancis, 16a LimM Road, Croydon, 
tTBNNANT, Hon. Sib David, K.C.M.G. {Agent- General for the Cafe oj 

Good Hope), 112 Victoria Street, S,W, 
Tennant, Bobebt, Rojfey, Horsham, 
Tbbbt, John H., 7 Ravenseroft Bark, High Barnet, 
fTsw, Hbbbebt S., Lansdoume Lodge, Westbrook, Worthing, 
Thomas, James Lewis, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Thatched Hcuse Club, St. 

Jame^s; and 26 Gloucester Street, Warwick Square, S.W, 
Thomas, John, 18 Wood Street, E,C. . 

♦Thompson, Sib E. Maunde, K.C.B., LL.D., British Museum, W,C. 
Thompson, E.Russell, Trinity Bonded Tea Warehouses, Cooper*s Row, 

Crutched Friars, E. C, 
Thompson, E. Stmbs, M.D.. F.R.C.P., 33 Cavendish Square, W. 
tTnoMPSON, Stdnbt, Wood Dene, Sevenoaks. 
Thomson, Alexandeb, Bartholomew House, E,C, 
Thomson, Alexandkh, 27 Mincing Lane, E.C. 
Thomson, J. Duncan, The Old Rectory, Aston, Stevenage, Herts; and 

St, Peter's Chambers, Comhill, E,C, 
Thobnb, William, Messrs, Stuttaford 4" Co,, Nefn Union Street, Moor 

Lane, E,C.; and Rusdon, Rondebosch, Cape Colony. 
fTnoBNTON, Chableb, 1 Mount Strut, Grosvmor Square, W. 
Thbupp, Leonabd W., 10 Anglesea Terrace, St, Leonards-on-Sea, 
Thwaites, Hawtbet, 27 Bramham Gardens, S. W. 
TiLLiE, Alexandeb, Maple House, BdUard^s Lane, Finchley, N. 
TiMSON, Samuel Rowland, care of Messrs, W, Cooper 4" Nephews, Berk* 

hamsted. 
tTiNUKB, Jambs Maddeb, The Grange, Rockhearc, near Exeter. 
Tippetts, William J. B., 2 Ncvem Road, South Kensington, S.W.; and 

11 Maiden Lane, E,C. 
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1886 fToD, Bmmj, ejo Ceyhn Tea Plantatiam Co,, 20 Etutekeop, E.C, 
1882 ToMXiNSON, Gbobob Abxold, BJl., LL.B., 16 Poll Mall Eatt, 8. W. 

1884 ToBussB, CoKMANDBB Abthub W., B.N., care of Messn. Wbodhead ^ Ca^ 

44 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
1884 tTowN, HnmT, Danmark Villa, Old Boad, Gravesmd. 

1897 TowinoiD, Thokas 8., Oaklea, Church Road, ShorOands, Ktni. 
1892 TowKSBND, Chablbs, J.P., 8t. Mairy'8, Stoke Bishop, BristoL 

1887 TozBB, Hon. Sib Hobacb, K.C.M.a. (Agent-Gtneral for QuemsUttut), 

1 Victoria Street, 8,W. 
1884 tTBATBBS, John Amobt, Domey House, Wejfbridge, Surreif, 

1884 Trill, Gbobob S., Lowood, Crystal Palace Park Boad, Sydeukaut, 8JL 

1885 Tbindeb, Olitbb J., 4 St, Mary Axe, E,C. 

1886 Tbitton, J. Hbbbbbt, 64 Lombard Street, K C. 

1898 Tudhofb, Hon. John, Johannesbury Consolidated Bsvestment Co^ LIm^ 

10 Austin Friars, E.C. 
1886 TunNBTLL, Bobbbt Thobbubn, 6 East India Avenue, &C. 

1885 TuBNBB, GoBDON, CoUmial Bank, 13 Bishopsgate Street, EC. 
1896 TusTor, J. £., 166 Denmark HiU, 8.E. 

1 896 TwBBDDALBy M08T HoN. THB Mabquib OF, 6 Sill Street, Berkeley Sjuart^ W. 
1891 TwBBDiB, Datid, 73 Basinyhall Street, EC. 

1886 TwTNAM, Gbobob £., MJ)., 31 Gledhom Gardens, South KensiuyUm, 8.W. 
1898 Ttsbb, Hbnbt Ebsxinb, 16 Femchurch Atfenue, EC, 

1897 Ttsbb, William H., 16 Fenohurch Avenue, E,C, 



1879 

1894 
1883 
1896 
1888 

1887 
1896 

1888 
1895 

1884 
1890 
1897 
1897 
1880 

1884 
1881 
1884 
1897 
1879 
1878 



Ulcoq, Clbxbnt J. A., 22 Pembridye Gardens, W. 

Valbntinb, Chablbs B., Whitd^e, Grove Park, Lee, 8.E 

tVALBMTiNB, Hdoh Suthbbland, Wslliuyton, New Zealand, 

Van RtN| Jacobus, 64 Laneasier Gate, W, 

Vauohan, R. Wtndham, ILInstCE., UJkyHUl Park Road, Jbnbridffe, 

Kent ; and Broad Street Avenue, S,C. 
Vaittin, Claudb, 28 Basinyhall Street^ E.C. 
Vaux, William £., ejo Messrs. Bulloch Bros. #• Co., 13 Fenehurch Avemste, 

EC. 
Vbitch, Jambs A., Fysehe Hall, Knaresboronyh, 
Vbbnon, Hon. Fobbbs G. (Ayent- General for British Columbia}, 89 

Victoria Street, 8.W. 
tViNCBNT, SibC. £.Howabd, 03., M.P., 1 Grosvenor Square, W. 
ViNOENTyJ.£. 'iSxTtiasr,Hyde Park Court, S.W. 
ViNB, SiB J. R. SoMBBs, O.M.G., 85 Barkston Gardens, S.W. 
Von Haast, Hbinbich F., 56 TedwoHh Square, Chelsea, 8 W. 
Voss, Hbbmann, Anylo-Contineutal Guano Works, 16 Leadenhatl St., RC. 

Waddinoton, John, Ety Granye, Frant, 7k$nbridye Wells. 
Wadb, Cbcil L.; Middleton House, Lonyparish, Hants. 
Wabb, Nuobnt Ohablbs, 128 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
Wadham, Wm. Josbph, 5 Halkyn Road, Flookersbrooh, Chester. 
Wakbfibld, Chablbs M., FXJ3., Belmont, Uxbridye. 
Walbs, HJR.H. The Pbincb of, K.G., K.T., KJ»., G.03., G.OSX, 
G.C.M.G., G.CIj:., Marlborouyh House, S.W. ; 



Yearot 
Bleotion* 

1896 
1897 
1897 

1895 
1885 

. 1887 
1894 
1889 
1879 
1882 
1891 
1893 

1896 
1894 
1889 

1880 

1882 
1885 
1895 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1884 

1887 
1888 
1891 

1880 
1869 
1886 
1897 

1881 
1896 
1892 
1895 

1888 
1893 
1869 

1897 
1892 
1875 
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Walbs, DouoLAg W., 145 Palmerttam Bmldingi, KC. 

Walkbr, Edmumd, 65 De Parf/$ Avenue, Bedford, 

WAutBB, Fbauk, The Avenue, Upper Norwood, 8M; and 86 Boiinghall 

Street, E.G. 
tWALKBR, Hbnbt db Eosbkbach, 23 Cork Street, W, 
tWALMB, BoBBBT J., F^GA, F JLHista, OrmidaU, Knighton Park 

Boad, Leicester. 
Waikbb, Rusbbix D., North Villa, Park Boad, Begenfe Park, N.W. 
Wallacb, Lawbb^cb a., A.M.lNflT.OJE., 18 Burnt Ash Hill, Lee, 8.E. 
Wallacb, T. S. DomxiHQ, Heronfield, Potters Bmr, 
Waixbb, WnxTAM N., The Grove, Bealings, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
VfAUJBf H. BoTD, Qraylands, near Horsham. 
Wau^lb, Sib ChablbbG., Broadford, Chobham, Woking. 
Walthax, Edwabd, F.B.G.a, Wolsingham House, 45 Ckristehtrch Boad, 

atreatham Hill, 8.W. 
Wabbubton, Saihtbl, 152 Bedford HtU, Balham, 8.W. 
WkSD, J. Gbiffw, JJ*., The Manor House, Botherhy, Leicester. 
Wabxmo, Fbancis J., C.M.G., M.Inst.Cj:., Uva Lodge, Mount Avenue, 

EaUng, W. 
Waxbxx, Libdt.-Gbhbbal Sib Geablbs, B.K, G.OJIi.G,, E.O.B., 

Government House, Chatham. 
Watbbhoubb, How. G. M., Hawthcmden, Torquay. 
tWATBBHOusB, Lbokabd, BavenkuTst, 8t. John's Boad, Eastbourne. 
W^TBBHOUSB, p. Lbsub, MJL, A3.J3JL, 9 BtapUInn, HoJhom, W.C. 
Watmks, Chablbs S. C, Ivy Bank, Mayfidd, Sussex. 
tWATSOK, CoLONBL Chablbs M., B.E., C.M.G., 43 Thurloe Square, S.W. 
Watsob, S. Habtlbt, The Manor House, White WdUham, Berks. 
Watsow, William Collhto, 10 Lyndhurst Boad, Hampstead, N.W.: 

and 15 Leadsnhall Stfsst, KC. 
fWAW, HuoH, Grosvenor Club, Nmo Bond Street, W. 
tWATTB, JoHB, AUemdals, Winbome, Dorset. 
Wbathbblbt, Chablm H., Messrs. Cooper Bros. # Co., 14 George Street, 

Mansion House, E.C, 
Webb, Hbbbt B., Holmdals, Dorking, Surrey. 
Wbbb, Wiluam , Newstead Abbey, near Nottingham. 
Wbbstbb, H. Cabticb, 10 Huntly Gardens, HUlhead, Glasgow. 
Wbbsibb, Captaiw Matthbw p., Orotava House, Brondesbury, N, W. ; and 

Junior Athenaeum Club, Piccadilly, W. 
Wbbwbb, Robbrt Gbakt, M.P., 83 Belgrave Boad, 8.W. 
Wbddbl, Patbick G., 16 St. Helen's Place, EC. 
Wbddbl, William, 16 St. Helen's Place, EC. 

Wbight, Jambs W., English and Foreign Ddtenture Corporation, 2 Moor- 
gate Street, E.C. 
Wbld-Blitndbll, Hbnbt, Lulworth Castle, Wareham. 
fWBLSTBAO, Lbokabd, Home Place, Battle. 
Wbmtbs Airo Habcb, Right Hon. thb Eabl of, 23 St. James's Place 

8.W. 
Wbst, Jambs, M.I Ji.E. 

Wbst, Bby. Hbnbt HL, M.A., Saeombe Bectory, Ware. 
Wbstbbit, Chahlbs R., Broadway Chambers, Westminster, 8.W. ^ 
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1896 Wbstsbn, Bby. William T., M^., Bartlow Rectory, Cambridyi, 
1888 Weston, Dtson, 188 LeadenhaU Street, E.C, 

1897 fWssTBAT, Jambs B., 138 LeadenhaU Street, E, C. 

1877 Wkthbbrll, William S., 79 Queen Victoria Street, KC. 

1880 Whartok, Hbnby, 19 Beaufort Gardens, S. W, 

1888 Wbxelbb, Abthub H., Ashenyroimd, Haywards Heath ; and 188 Stramd, 

w.a 

1878 WhbmlbRi Chahlbs, 1 Via delle Porto Nuovo, Florence, Italy. 

1897 Whklak, Chables J., Great Eastern Souse, Bishopsgats St. Without, E.C, 

1881 WmTBy Lebdham, 16 Weiherby Gardens, S,W. 

1892 Whitb» Moktaov {Consul- General for the Transvaal), Amberley Houee^ 

Norfolk Street, W,C, 
1885 fWHiTB, Rev. W. Moobe, LL.D., The Vicarage, Pokesdown, Bowmemmtk. 

1897 Whittle, James Lowbt, 2 Brick Court, Temple, E, C. 

1898 Whitney, Edwabd U., 21 Nicosia Road, Wandeworth Commom, 8.W. 
1896 Whittindale, J. Griffiths, L:R.C.S., L.K.C.P., Lime Houm, Btskops 

Wdltham, Hants. 

1882 WuTTB, RoBBBT, 6 MUk Street Buildings, E,C. 

1893 Wickham, Kbqinald W., MiUthcrpe, Horsham, 

1885 Wibnholt, Edwabd, WeUisford Manor, Wellington, Somerset, 

1894 WioAic, James, J. P., Cromwell House, Mortlake. S.W. 

1896 fWiLKiKs, Thomas, 19 Lyndhurst Road, Peckham, 8 J!, ; and 21 Great 8t. 
Helens, EC. 

1889 Wilkinson, Richabd Q., Bank of Adelaide, 11 LeadenhaU Street, E.C. 

1885 WiLLANs, Wm. Hbmbt, 23 Holland Park, W. ; and High Clife, Seatom^ 

Devon. 
1896 Willats, Hbnbt R, Lydia Lodge, Stradella Road, Heme Hill, S.E; and 
Claringbold Cottage, St. Peter's, Kent. 

1883 WiLLCocKs, Geobob Waller, MJnstC.R, Glenhrae, Valley Road, 

Streatham, S.W. 

1895 Williams, His HoirouB Mr. Justicb Coitdb {of Mauritius), 4 Pasri 

Crescent, Worthing. 

1895 Williams, Colonel Robert. M.F., 1 Hyde Park Street, W. ; and Bridehead, 
I Dorchester. 

1888 Williams, Walter R, 6 Raymond Buildings, Gray's Inn, W.C. 

1896 Williams, Rev. Watjun W., St. Augustine's College, Canterbury; mmd 

Savile Club, Piccadilly, W. 

1889 , fWiLUAMsoN, Andrew, 27 Comhiil, E.C. 

1887 tWiLLiAMsoN, JoHM P. G., Rothcsay House, Richmond, S.W. 

1874 Wills, Gboroe, 3 Chapel Street, Whiteeross Street, EC. 

1896 Wills, J. Hbnbt, 3 Chapel Street, Whiteeross Street, E.C. 

1886 Wills, John Tatlbb, B.A., Q^een Ann^s Mansions, S. W. ; and 2 Kimgfs 

Bench Walk, Temple, EC. 
1891 Wilson, Ret. Bbbnabd R, M.A., St. Matthew's Rectory, Bethnal Orem, 

N.E 
1898 Wilson, Hbnrt F., 35 Kensington Square, W. 
1886 tWiLSON, John, 51 Courtfield Gardens, S.W. 
1889 Wilson, J. W., Elmhurst, Kenley, Surrey. 

1898 WiiTENOoM, Hon. Edward H. (Agent- General for Western Australia), 
' 15 Victoria Street, S.W, 



Tear of 
Bection. 

1868 



1895 
1891 
1894 
1894 

1890 
1882 
1884 
1886 

1884 
1890 
1897 
1895 
1893 
1891 
1897 
1896 
1883 
1896 
1897 

1875 

1888 
1892 
1894 
1868 
1894 
1890 
1869 

1897 
1888 
1890 
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tWoLFF, H.E. Right Hon. Sib Hbwbt Duvkuoixj), G.O.B., G.C.M.G., 

The British Embassy, Madrid, Spain; and CarUon Club, Pall Mall, 

S.W. 
WoLP, Waltib Hsitbt, 21 Mincing Lane, E,C. 
Wood, Alfbbd, The Tyrol, Church Road, Upper Nortoood, 8.K 
Wood, Gbobob, The Oaks, Cambridge Road, Teddingion, 
Wood, Thouis Lett, 41 Cathcart Road, South Kensington, S,W,; United 

University Club, Pall Mall East, S, W. 
WooDALL, Ck>BBBT, C.E., 95 Palocs Chambers, Westminster, 8,W. 
fWooDS, Abthub, 8 St, Martin's Place, W,C. 
WooDWABD, Jakbs R, Berily House, Biekley. 
WooDWABD,B. H. W., M.A., Titan Barrow, Bat^ford, Bath; and Junior 

CarUon aub, PaU Mall, 8.W. 
tWooLLAK, Benjamut M., Fairfield Lodge, Addison Road, W, 
fWooLLAif, Fbanx M., Winchester House, E,C, 
WoBSFOLD, W. Bash., M.A.., 2 Pump Court; Temple, E,C, 

WOBTHIKGTON, GbOBGB. 

Wbight, Alfbbd, Bessingby Hall, Bridlington, Yorks, 

Wbight, Hbnbt, 35 Parliament Street, S. W. 

Wbight, Lee, BA., 49 Holland Road, W. 

Wtldb, Johh J?'., 38a GranviUe Gardens, Shepherd^s Bush Green, W. 

Wtllib, Habvbt, Balgoumie, Blyth Road, Bromley, Kent, 

WTin>HAM, Gbobob, M.P., 35 Park Lane, W. 

Wtntbb, AiTDBBW Ellis, M.D., M.RcCS., Comer House, Beckenham, 

Yabdlbt, Samuel, C.M.G., New South Wales Government Office, 9 Victoria 
Street, S.W, 

Yates, Leopold, Southwell House, Southwell Gardens, S. W. 

Ybbbuboh, Robebt a., M.P., 26 Kensington Gore, S.W. 

YoBE, H.R.H. theDukeof.K.G., K.P., York House, St. James' sPalace, S. W, 

YouL, Sib James A., K.C.M.G., Waratah House, Clapham Park, S.W. 

YouKO, Edwabd Burnet, 35 Walbrook, RC. 

Young, Edwabd G, 

fYouNG, Sib Fbedbbicx, E.C.M.G., 5 Qucensberry Place, South Kensing- 
ton, 8 W. 

Young, Jaspbb, 74 Gloucester Road, South Kensington, A?f . 

Young, Colonbl J. S., 13 Gloucester Street, 8.W. 

YuiLLB, Andbew B., 63 Nevem Square, EarVs Court, 8,W. ; # Bellevue, 
Bridge of Allan, N,B. 
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Abbott, Datib, 470 Chancery Lane, Melbowme^ Australia, 

Abbott, Heitbt M., Barrister^U'Law, 8t, KitU. 

tABBOTTy Philip Whxiam, Kingston, Jamaica, 

Abbott, Hon. B. P., MX.C., Union Club, Sydney, New South Waks. 

Abdullah of Perak, thb Ex-Sultan, Singapore, 

f Abbbt, Hbnbt, Ideal Farm, Sydenham, Natal, 

f Abubbow, Chablbs, F.R.G.S., P.O. Box 534, Johannesburg, Transffoal. 

Acxbotd, Sib Edwabd Jambs. 

t AcLAMD, Henbt Btxb, Australian Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 

Aotom-Adaxs, Wiluax, J.P., ChristchurcK New Zealand, 

Acutt, Cotton, Conningtort^ Mooi River, Natal, 

Acutt, Lboitabd, care of Standard Bank, Johanne^>urg, Tranenaal. 

1889 Acutt, R. Noblb, Durban, Natal, 

1804 Abahs, Pbbct, Barrister'at-Law, Nelson, New Zealand, 

1894 Adams, Bichabd P., Sandgaie, Brisbane, Queensland, 

1895 Adams, Bby. Pbincipal Thomas, M.A., B.CL., Bishop's College, Lennor^ 

ville, Quebec, Canada, 

1896 Adoock, Chablbs C, P. O, Box 1079, Johannesburg, IVansvaal, 

1893 Adolphus, Gbobob A. {Supervisor of Customs), Accra, Gold Coatt 
Colony, 

1896 ^AjuLhM, Joseph C, P. 0. Box 2173, Johanne^rg, Transvaal, 

1897 Adlbb, Hhnbt, P. 0. Box 1059, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1886 Adleb, Isidob H., Central Hotel, Hamburg, 

1887 fADTB, LiKUT.-Ck)LOKEL GODSON, Monwnobod, Decean, India, 

1898 AoAB, Waltkb J., Lawrence Estate, Norwood, Ceylon, 

1895 fAoBBBi, Bbt. Mojola, M.A., Ph.D., Lagos, West Africa. 
1881 AoNBW, Hox. Sib James W., K.C.M.G., Hobart, Tasmania, 
1897 fAiNswoBTH, H. S., Belvedere, Oeraldton, Western Australia, 
1881 ^AiKTBf ALBXA2n>BB, Durban, Natal. 

1884 fAiTunr, Jambs, Gereddton, Western Australia, 

1890 AiTKBK, Jambs, care of Messrs. Dalgety tf Co., Melbourne, Australia. 
1876 Akbrman, Sib John W., K.C.M.G. 

1888 AuBBBCHT, Henbt B., Brynbella, Willow Grange Station, Natal, 
1897 I Alcock, Randal J., 460 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

1896 tAiBXANDEB, Abraham D., P. 0. Box 76, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1895 Alexandbb, Gordon W. E. C, New Zealand, 

1892 Alkxandeb, John, Venture Estates, Kalthuritty, Travanoore, India, 

1896 AiasoN, G. Llotd, Jun., Colombo, Ceylon. 

1881 Alison, James, Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1891 Allan, Albxandeb C, F.R.G.S., Australian Club, Melbourne, Australia, 
1872 Allan, Hon. G. W., Moss Park, Toronto, Canada. 

1897 * fAM'AN, Hugh Momtaoue, Bavenscraig, Montreal, Canada, 
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Aliam, WnxiAic, Braeaidif Wanriekf Queen^nd, 
Allanson, John, 416 Prinee Alfred Street, Mariteburgt Natal 
Alldbidgb, T. J., F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., District Commiaeumerf Skerbro 

Wett Afiriea (Corretponding Secretary). 
fAxxsNy Jambs, M.HJl.y Dunedin, New Zealand] (Corresponding Secre* 

tary). 
AxxBNy Jcnof S., Charters Towers, Queensland, 
AixBKy S. NiSBiTTy Trnnsville, Queensland, 
AuMKf Thaike, JRmberkg, Cape Colony. 

f ALLPOBTy Wii/rui H.y C.E., 2^ Jl^PP9 Newmarket P.O., Jamaic€h 
AixwooD, Jambs, Collector' General, Kingston, Jamaica. 
Alsop, Datid 0. E^ Messrs. Bligh ^ Sarbottle, Flinders Lane, dielboume, 

Australia. 
Ambbosb, Hok. AMBBoa FoTAH, M.C.G-., Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Ambs, William C, Summer Hill, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Amhbbst, ThbHon. J. G. H., M.L.C., Perth, Western Australia, 
Amphlbtt, Gbobob T.y Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Andbbson, C. Wilobbss, J.P., Qovemment Land Department, Georgetown, 

British Guiana, 
fANDBRSOK, Dickson, 223 Commissioner Street, Montreal, Canada, 
Andbbson, F. H., H.D., Government Medical Officer, Georgetown, British 

Guiana. 
Andbbson, Gbobob William, M.P.P., Lake District, Victoria, British 

Columbia. 
Andbbson, Jambs, J.P., Bandarapola, Matale, Ceylon. 
tANDBBSON, Jambs F., F.R.G.S., 2 Avenue Friedland, Paris. 
Andbbson, His Honoitb Chief Justice Sir Wm. J., Belise, British 

Honduras. 
Andbbson, William Tbail, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
t Andrew, Duncan C, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Andbbws, Gborgb R., Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Andrbws, M. Stbwart, Director of Telegraphs, Accra, Gold Coast 

Colony. 
fANDBBWS, Thomas, Band Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
tANOAS, Hon. J. H., M.L.C., J.P., Cdlingrove, South Australia, 
f Angus, Jambs, 32 Misabeih Street, Sydney, New* South Wales. 
Angus, Jambs, Assistant Storekeeper-General, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
fANNAND, George, M.D., St. Kilda, Melbourne, Australia, 
Anthino, Louis, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Antbonisz, James O., Police Magistrate, Singapore, 
Abchbr, F. Bisset, Assistant Colonial Secretary, Lagos, Wfst Africa. 
Armbristbb, Hon. Wm. E., M.E.C, Nassau, Bahamas. 
Abmstrong, Alexander, Beacon^ld, Cape Colony. 
Armstrong, Charles N., Montreal, Canada, 
Armstrong, Georgb S., Ferulam, Natal, 
Abmttaob, Bertrand, Melbourne, Australia. 
Armttage, F. W., Melbourne, Australia. 
Abnell, C. C, 624 Lonsdale Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
Arthur, Albxandbr C, Gisbome, New Zealand. 
Arundbl, John Thomas, South Sea Islands. ^ 



1883 
1896 
1883 

1883 

1887 
1887 
1882 
1879 
1892 
1892 

1882 
1896 
1885 
1888 
1892 

1873 
1880 

1894 

1894 
1881 
1894 

1889 
1889 
1891 
1898 

1891 
1879 
1898 
1897 
1885 
1895 
1891 
1896 
1880 
1892 
1898 
1889 
1887 
1881 
1890 
1896 
1877 
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1806 AsHB, Evelyn 0., M.I>., Kimberley^ Cape Colony. 

1885 AsHLETy Hon. Edwabd Chabi.bs, Auditor- General, JPort Loui$f MoMrUUtM, 

1897 AsPEUNO, John S., P. 0, Box 103, Johannetburg, TramwuU, 

1883 AsTLBS. Habtet £ustacb« M.D., 156 Hay Street, Perth, Western Aue- 
tralia, 

1898 Aston, Edwabd, Government BaUways, Logos, West Africa, 

1806 AsTEOP, John H., P.O. Box 430, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
1880 fATHBBSTONEy GuTBON D., M.Iii8t.C.E., BloemfontHn^ Oromge Free 

State. 
1885 f Atkinson, A. B., Messrs. Morison ^ Atkinson, Lamhton Qnay, Wellington^ 

New Zealand. 

1880 f Atkinson, Nicholas, Georgetown, British Guianm, 
1887 Atkinson, J. Mitfobd, M.B., Government Civil Hospital, Hong Kong. 
1889 fATKiNsoN, R. Hopb(J;P. o/N, 8. Wales), New York Life Insurance Co., 

Montreal, Canada. 
1882 f Attenbobough, Thomas, Cheltenham, near Melbourne, Australia, 
1803 AuBBT, John George, Advocate, P.O. Box 287, Johannesburg, Tramnaal. 

1807 AusTBN, John, Gwelo, Bhodesia. 

1878 AuvBAY, P. Eucio, Kingston, Jamaica. 

1896 AwDRY, Jambs A., P.O. Box 885, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1802 Ayebs, Fbank Richman, Barrister-at-Law, Adelaide, South Australia, 



1897 
1896 
1883 

1884 
1891 
1889 
1893 
1807 
1894 
1884 
1887 
1897 
1896 

:337 
1898 
1882 
1884 
1881 
1805 
1884 
1887 
1875 
1803 
1805 
1887 
1891 



Babraob, Eden H., Bank of Australasia, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Babhage, Frank £., Bank of Australasia, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Badnall, Hhbbebt Owen, J.P., Resident Magistrate, Beacon^fieUl, Cape 

Colony. 
IBagot, Gbobgr, Plantation Annandale, British Guiana, 
•fBAOOT, John, Adelaide Club, South Australia. 
fBAiLEY, Abe, P. 0. Box 50, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Bailet, Hon. All^nson, Government Agent, Kandy, Ceylon. 
Bailey, Edwaud T., Sandakan, British North Borneo. 
Bailie, Alhxb. Cuxmino, F.R.G.S., Band Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Bainbbidge, Captain William. 

IBaibd, A« Reid, Woodstock, Kew, Melbourne, Australia, 
Baibd, Borthwick R, Arrowtown, Otago, New Zealand. 
Baibd, RoBERt Tweed, Kalgoorlie, Western Australia; and Brisbane, 

Queensland. 
Bakeb, Gbobgb Eable, Perth, Westim Australia. 
Bakbb, William G., Musgrave Road, Durban, Natal. 
Bakbwell, John W., Adelaide, South Australia. 
f Balfoub, Hon. James, M.L.C., Tyalla, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia, 
Ball, Captain Edwin, R.N.R. 
Ballancb, H. C, Albany Grove, Durban, Natal. 
f Ballard, Captain Henby, Durban, Natal, 
f Balme, Arthur, Walbundrie, near Albury, New South Wales, 
Bam, J. a., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

Bam, Petbus C. tan B., Villa Maria^ Sea Point, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Bandauanaixb, S. Dias, HorogoUa, Veyangoda, Ceylon. 
Bankabt, Fbedebick J., Georgetown, British Guiana. 
IBankibb, Frank M., Georgetown, British Guiana. 
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Tfltfof 
Bleotioiu 

( I B^NKiBy Habxood a., I%omp$on Boad, Napitr, New Zealand. 

1889 Baptistb, Gbobob A., Stipendiary Magietrate, Roee Belle^ MmurUiMi^ 
1891 Babkbb, Chaslu, JJP., Chuhamtiown, Cape Colony, 

1891 BiBBntyHiLTOir, JJP., HaUe Owen^ Cradoek, Cape Colony. 
1884 Baboat, Chablbs J., Comm^reidl Bank, Hobart, Tatmania» 

1892 Babit, H. £., Begietrar, Sydney University, New South Walee. 

1895 fBABKLiB, T. W. a, The Treaemy, Georgetown, Britieh Gniana. 

1886 Babhabd, Samxtbl, M.L.G.y JJ*.| St, Luoia, West Indies. 

1896 fBABHis, DorouLS J),, BelUe, Britiih Honduras. 

1887 BABNBSy J. F. Etbltn, CJL, Assistant Colonial Engineer and Swnteycf^ 
General, Maritehurg, Natal. 

1 890 fBABMBS, Bobbbt S. W., AJOnstC.E., Durhan Cluh, Natak 

1883 fBABNBTTy Caft. £. Alobbbton. 
1898 Babbamt, Edwabo H^ District Officer, Sandakan, British North Borneo. 

1891 fBABBBTTy Ceablbs Hugs, Pretoria, 2\ransvaal. 

1892 BABBiMOTONy JoHN WiLDMAM 8., Portland, Knysna, Cape Colony. 

1884 fBABB'^MiTH, RoBBBT, 2bfT«iM Park, Addaide, South Australia. 
1883 Babb-Smtth^ Thoicas E., Adelaide, South Australia. 

1895 t^ABBT, Abthub J., Pretoria dub, JVansvaal, 
1875 Babbt, How. Sib Jacob D., Judge President, Eastern District Cowrt, 

Grahamstown, Cape Colony. 
1875 Babtbb, Chablbs, B.CX., Besident MagistraU, The Finish, MariMmrg^ 
Natal. 

1888 Babtok, Fbbdbbick G., J.F., **Modlbong*' Bocligal, New South Wales; 
and Australian Club, Melbourne, Australia. 

1891 Babtok, Gbobob W., care of Union Bank qf Australia, Sydney, New 
South Wales. 

1880 Babtok, Wuxiax, Barrister^ULaw, Trentham, Wellingion, New Zealand. 

1892 Batchblob, Fbbdimakd C, M.D., care <^ Bank of New Zealand, North 
Dunedin, New Zealand. 

1896 Batbb, 0. DxTDLBTy Salisbury, Bhodesia. 

1897 Batbs, Bichabd W., P.O. Box 26, Bulamayo, Bhodesia. 
1892 Bathubbt, Hbnbt W., Seremban, Sungei Ujong, Straits Settlements. 
1882 fBATTLET, Fbbdbbick, J.P., Auckland, New Zealand. 

1895 Battt, Jaxbs A., Pretoria, Transfiaal. 
1887 Batlbt, LiBDT.-OoLoifBL Abdbn L., West India Begiment, Sierra Leone. 

1885 t^TLST, William Hvirr, PaMatua, Wellington, New Zealand. 

1892 Batlt, Majob Gbobob C, F Jt.G.a, Chief qf Police, St.'George^s, Grenada. 
1885 t^ATHss, JosBPH, M.L.A., J.P., Nets Best, Upper Umlass, Natal. 

1896 Batubs, W. H., Brisbane, Queensland. 

1893 Batubs, William, Durban, Natal. 

1898 fBBALBT, Bichabd Nowbll, Haldon, Sororata, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
1891 Bbahlands, Rbt. Gahom Abteub, MJl., Christ Church Bectory, Victoria, 

British Columbia. 
1880 Bbabd, Chablbs Halman, Nonsuch, Highgate, St. Mar^s, Jamaica. 
1893 Bbab, Gbobob Abchibald, Grahamstown, Cape Colony. 
1893 Bbautobt, Hon. Lkcbstbb P., M.A., B.CX., Sandakan, British North 

Borneo. 

1889 Bbgx, Abthub W., Bloen^fontein, Orange Free State. 
1889 \Bwai, Chablis Pboctob, Bloemfontdn, Orange Free State. 

. AA 
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1882 fBBOX, John, Adelaide, South AiutraUa, 

1886 fBacKSTT, Thokas Wm., Chureh Street East, Pretoria, Dramvaal. 
1889 JBeddy, WiixiAiff Hbnrt, Faureemith, Orange Free State, 

1887 JBedtobd, St7Boion-Ma70b Qvtebib, Hobart, Tasmania, 

1884 Bhbtsaic, Gbobgb, Wellington, New Zealand (Corresponding Secretary), 

1877 Bbbthjlx, Williax H., Wairarapa, WeUington, New Zealand, 
1891 Bbgo, Alsxaitdsb, 22 Kingston Street, Victoria^ British Columbia, 

1897 Bell, Albxandbb, Makino, Feilding, Wellington^ New Zealand, 

1893 Bbll, Anthont, Civil Service Club, Cape Town, Cape Colong, 

1898 Bill, Ebnbst T. Dillon, 66 Thomdon Quay, Wellington, New Zealand, 
1896 Bhll, Fbbd', Durban, Natal, 

1896 Bbll, F. H. Dillon, Barnstir-at'Law, Wellington, New Zealand, 

1884 Bell, Gbo. F., care of Messrs, Gibbe, Bright, ^ Co., Mdboume, Australia, 

1886 Bull, John W., Attorney-at-LaWy Queenstown, Cape Colony, 

1889 Bbll, Hon. ValentinhG., M.L.C., M.In8tC.E., Director of Public Works, 
Kingston, Jamaica, 

1896 fBsLL, Wm. H. Sovbbsbt, P,0, Box 678, Johannesburg, Dransvaal, 
1882 tBir.LATBS, Sbafobth filACKBNziBy 69 Main St., Georgetown, British 

Ouiana. 

1888 t^'i^'^^if^* Hbnbt F., A.M.Iii8t.G:B., F.R.M.S., Superintendent of Pwblic 

Works, Selangor, Straits Settlements, 

1898 Bbninofibld, Jajos J., Durban, Natal. 

1886 BsNiNoriELD, S. F., Durban, Natal, 

1884 fBEN7AMiN, Lawbbncb, Nestlewood, George 1^, East, Melbourne, Australia. 

1894 Bbnnett, Alfbed C, M.D., District Surgeon, Griqua Town, Cape Colony. 
1888 fBENNBTT, Chbis., Bockmore, Sutton Forest, New South Wales. 

1885 Bennett, Covbtbnat Waxtbb, H,B,M. Consul, BSumon. 

1880 Bennett, Hon. Saxuel Macxenzib, Colonial Treasurer, Freetown, Sierra 
Leone. 

1897 Bennett, William H., Assistant Government Secretary, Nicosia, Cyprus. 

1896 Bennie, Andbew, Market Square, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
1876 Bensusan, Balph, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1895 Bebdob-Wilkinson, £dhoni>, Straits Development Co., Singapore. 

1897 Bebbsfobd, H. Lowbt L., Umtali, Bhodesia. 

1878 Bebkblet, His Honoxtb Chief Justice Sib Henbt S., Suva, F{;i, 

1880 Bebxblbt, Captain J. H. Habdthan, Shadwdl, St. Kitts, 

1894 tBEBLEiN, Julius, P,0, Box 660, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1897 Bebtbam, Ben, M.D., Band Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1893 Bbbtbah, Bobebtson F., P.O. Box l2S,lJohannesburg, DransvaaL 

1887 fBETHUNE, Gbobob M., Le Bessouvenir, East Coast, British Guiana, 

1888 fBsTTELHEiM, Hbnbi, P,0, Box 1112, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1891 fBETTiNOTON, J. Bbindlet, Brindley\Park, Memwa, New South Wales. 

1897 Betebs, F. W., P. 0. Box 17 4,fJohannesburg, Transvaal, 

1895 BuNCABDi, Caft. N. Gbbch, a J).C.y The Palace, Malta, 
1884 fBicxFOBD, William, Adelaide,*J3outhlAustralia. 

1898 6n>EN, Abthub E., PostmasterHGrahamstown, Cape Colony. 

1881 fBiDBV, A. G., Port Elisabeth, Cape^fidony, 

1889 fBiDEN, William, Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony. 

1884 BiD'^ELL, John 0., J J*., Pihautea, Wasrarapa, Wellington, Nbw Zealand, 

1886 fBioos, T. Hbskbth, F.S.S., The treasury, Calcutta. 
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BiBBBCX, John, P.O. Box 19, Johannesburg , Transtfaal. 

BiBCH, A. S., FiUherhert Terrace, Wellington, New Zealand, 

BxBCH, HoK. Jakes Kobtbioht, Treasurer, Singapore. 

BiBCH, William C. Caccia, Erewhon, Napier, New Zealand. 

BiBCH, W. J., Erewhon, Napier, New Zealand, ' 

fBiBCH, William Waltbb, Georgetown, British Cruiana. 

Bishop, Hon. T. C, M.L.C., Freetown, Surra Leone, 

BissENBEBOBB, Fbank, White Feather, Codgardie, Western Australia. 

BissBT, A. H., Mariisburg, Natal, 

Black, Ebnest, MJ)., Besident Magistrate, Esperanee, vid Albany, Western 
Australia, 

fBLAcx, I^TBWABT G., GlenomUston, Noorat, Victoria, Australia, 

f Blacxbubn, Alfbxd L., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

Blackwood, Ahthub R., Mont Alto, Melbourne, AustraUa, 

Blackwood, Bobbbt 0., Melbourne, Australia. 

Blainb, Captain Alfbhd E. B., C.M.R., Mount Frere, Ori^^land East, 
Cape Colony. 

tBLAiNB, Sib C. Fbkdssick, Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony, 

fBLAiNB, Hbrbbbt F., Barristsr-at'Law, Grahamstown, Cape Colony, 

Blub, William, Inspector of Schools, Georgetown, British Guiana. 

f Blaizb, Richabd Bbalb, Lagos, West Africa. 

fBLAKB, H.E. Sib Hbnbt A., G.C.M.G., Government House, Hong Kong. 

Blanchabd, William, African Direct Telegraph Co,, Lagos, West Afrioa. 

Bland, R. N., Collector of Land Bevenue, Singapore. 

Blank, Oscab, Hamburg, 

Blkkslbt, Captain A. H., P,0. Box 1049, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

Blbloch, William, P, 0. Box 738, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

Blbnkibon, Jambs R, Zomba, British Central Africa, 

f Blow, John Jblunqs. 

Bltth, Daniel W., Ciml Service, Galle, Ceylon. 

fBoDT, Ret. Professor C. W. E., D.C X., General Theological Seminary, 
New York, 

tBoGon, Albxandbb, Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 

Bois, Fbedbbic W., J.P., Colombo, Ceylon, 

Bois, Stanley, Colombo, Ceylon. 

Bolton, Fbbd W., Maokay, Queensland. 

BoMPAS, Fbedbbick William, P,0, Box 345, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

fBoNAB, Thomson, M.D., 114 Via de Babuino, Piazza di Spagna, Borne. 

Bond, Hebbebt W., Tarrington, Toowoomba, Queensland, 

Bond, Hon. Robebt, M.L.A., St, John*s, Newfoundland, 

BoNNiN, P. Fbid., J.P., Tchaba, Glenelg, South Australia, 

BoNNTN, WiLUAM WiNOFiELD, A.M.Inst.C.E., St, John\ Nevfoundland. 

Booth, Kabl E. 0., P,0. Box 1037, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

Booth, Robebt M., Stipendiary Magistrate, Suva, Ff^, 

fBoBTON, John, Casa Nova, Oamaru, New Zealand. 

fBoss, Aabon a., P.O. Box 562, Johannesburg, Thtnsvaal, 

BoTSPOBD, Chables 8,, 524 Queen Street West, Toronto, Canada. 

BoTTOMLET, JoHN, P.O. Box 1366, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

Bouchbbvillb, a, de. Inspector of Schools, Port Louis, Mauritius (Corre- 
sponding Secretary), 

kk2 
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BojJLT, Fbbot S.y Barberton, Transvaal. 

BouBDiLLONy £.y PoundUfnrdf Bloemfontein, Orange Free State. 

*BouBiKOT, Sib John O,, E.C.M.a., LL.D., Ottawa, Canada. 

f BouBXB, Edmxtnd F.| Pretoria, Transvaal. 

BouBXXy W«T.T.iMTjnr, 155 King Street, Kingston, Jamaica. 

fBouBMs, £. F. B. 

fBovsFixLDy Thi Bioht Rbt. H. B., D.D., Lord, Bishop qf Pretoria, 

Biskop*s Cote, Pretoria, linnsvaal. 
fBoTBLLy Hoir. HsNBT A.| Q.C., M.£.G.y Mtomey-General, Georgetown, 

British Gruiana, 
BowBLL, Hon. Sib Mackhnzib, E.O.M.G., Belleville, Canada. 
BowiNy Hon. Chablbs Chbiotophbb, MJj.C., Middieton, Christchmreh, 

New Zealand (Corresponding Seoretarg). 
BowBN, Thox48, M.D., Health Officer, Barbados, 
tBowBN, WnxiAX, Kalimna, Balnarring, Victoria, JustraUa. 
BoirxBB, John Mitfobd, Tharfield, Port Alfred, Cape Colong, 
BoTD, Captain £. N. Buchanan, Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 
Botlb, Abthub Edwabd, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
BoTLBy Hon. Sm Oatbnduh, K.CJi.0., M.E.O., Government Secretary^ 

Georgetown, British Guiana^ 
fBoTLB, Fbank. 

f BoYiBy MoflBS, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
Bbadvibld, Hon. John L., M.L.C., Dordrecht, Cape Colony. 
Bbadfibld, Thomas J., Attomey-at'Law, Dordrecht, Cape Colony. 
Bbabfobd, W. K., Kimberley, Cape Colony^ 
Bbadlbt, Bbn^amin, Bnlawayo, Rhodesia. 
Bbainb, G. Ddcond H., G.E., Bangkok, Siam. 
BbandaT| J. W., Kingston, Jamaica. 
Bbasbbt, H.E. Rt. Hon. Lobd, E.C3., Government House, Melboums, 

Australia. 
Bbassbt, Majob W., Wanganui, New Zealand. 
fBBATTD, Hon. Abthub, M.CJ*., Mon Repos, British Guiana, 
Bbbaxsfbab, Thohas J., Mount Bay, Jamaica. 
Bbbtt, J. Talbot, MJ1.0J3., Melbourne, Australia. 
Bbidob, H. H., FairfiM, Ruataniwha, Napier, New ZealaMd. 
Bbidobs, Gbobob J., Axim, Gold Coast Colony, 
Bbidobs, W. F., Berbioe, British Guiana. 
fBniNX, Andbibs Lanob, P.O. Box 287, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
BBiflTOWBy Lindsay Wm., District Commissioner, Accra, Gold Coast 

Colony. 
fBBrrrBN, Thomas J., P.O. Box 494, Johannesfmrg, TransvaaL 
Bboad, Abthub J., Mauritius Assets Co,, Port Louis, Mauritius, 
Bbogk, Jeftbbt Hall, 453 Main Street, Winnipeg, Canada, 
f Bbodbbicx, Gbobob Albxandbb. 
Bbodbick, Alan, Pretoria, Transvaal. 
Bbodbiok, Albbbt, Pretoria, Transvaal. 
Bbodbick, Habold, P.O. Box 77, Pretoria, Transvaal. 
BuooKSy Gbobob L., Superintendent of Police, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
Bbooks, Jambs Hbnbt, M.ILC.S.E., MM, Seychelles, 
1892 ' Bbothbbs, C. M., Queenstown, Cape Colony, 
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Bbown, a. Sblwtn, C.R, Hayea St., Nsutral Bay, Sydney, New South 

Walee. 
Bbown, Edmund A. B., Frye, Province Welleeley, Straits Setttemente, 
Bbowk, Caftaim Howard, 8 Andraeey Straste, Buda-Vesth, Hungary. 
Bbown, Hon. Jaitbs J., M.C.G., Beeeiver' General, Port Louie, Mauritius. 
BBomt, John Chablbs, Durban, Natal. 
Bboitn, John £., Standard Bank, Cradock, Cape Colony. 
Brown, J. Ellis, Durham, Natal. 
Brown, J. H., Nassau, Bahamas. 

fBBOWNy John Lawrxncb, Methden, Bowenfels, New South Wales. 
tBROWN, Leslib E., Messrs. Brown ^ Joske, Suva, Fiji. 
jBrown, Maitland, J.P., Besident Magistrate, Geraldton, Western 

Australia, 
Brown, Hon. Richard Mtlbs, M.L.C., District Judge, Mahi, Seychelles. 
Brown, William, M.A., M.B., High Street, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
Brown, William YiLLaata, Townsville, Queensland. 
fBRowNB, Eykrard, Cororooks, Colae, Victoria, Australia, 
fBROWNB, Hon. C. Macaulat, MX.O., St. George's, Grenada, 
Brownx, Leonard G., J.P., Buekland Park, Adelaide, South Australia. 
f Browns, Stltester, Melbourne, Australia, 

JBrownb, Thomas L., Barrister-at-Law, Adelaide Club, South AustraUo. 
Brownkll, William P., Liverpool Street, Hobart, Tasmania. 
Browning, John Guant, C.E., Selangor, Straits Settlements. 
Brucb, H.E. Sir Charles, E.C.M.G., Government House, Port Louis, 

Mauritius, 
fBRUCB, Gborgb, P.O. Box 646, Johanmeeburg, Transvaal. 
f Brucb, J. R. Baztbr, 20 Bridge Street, Sydnty, New South Wales. 
fBRUCB, John M., J.P., Womhalano, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia. 
f Brunnbr, Ernest August, Eshawe, Natal. 
Brunskill, John S., P.O. Box 313, Johannesburg, T\ransvaal. 
Brunton, John Spbncsr, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Bryant, Alfred, Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
fBRTANT, Alfrbd T., Distriot Officer, Dindings, Straits Settlements, 
fBRTANT, Joseph, J.P., Mount Magnet, vid Geraldton, Western Australia,, 
Buchanan, Hon. Mr. Justice E. J., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Buchanan, Walter Clarke, M.H.R., Wairarapa, Wellington, New 

Zealand. 
Buchanan, Walter CB09a,Palmerston Estate, Lindula, Talawakelle, Ceylon., 
fBucHANAN, W. F., J.P., Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 
BucxLAND, Thomas, Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Buckle, Athanasiub, JJP., CarUon House, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
Buckle, James A. T., F.RG.6., Chama, Gold Coast Colony. 
Buckley, G. A. McLean, Lagmhor, Ashburton. New Zealand. 
fBucKLBY, Mars, J.P., Beaulieu, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia. 
BuDD, John Chambrb, Chartered Bank of India, Yokohama, Japan. 
BuLLEN, Wm. Alfred, Star Life Assurance Society, Cape Town, Cape 

Colony. 
BuLLBR, Sir Walter L., K.C.M.G., F.R.S., Wellington, New Zealand. 
Bxtllitant, William Hose, Yeo, Lrrewarra, Victoria, Australia. 
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*BuLT, 0. Makoik, J.P., care of F, BuU, Esq., Aitomey^GeneraFs Offioe, 

Cope Toum^ Cape Colony, 
BuBBUBT, Edwabd P., Ncw Zealand Loan and Agency Co., Oamaru, New 

Zealand, 
f BuBDBKiN, Stdnet, J.P., Sydney, New South Wales. 
BUB0B8S, Hon. W. H., Hobart, Tasmania. 

BuRKB, Hon. Samubl Ck>NSTANTiNB, 'bi.L.C.,'F.^.Q.S.,Kiny$ton, Jamaica. 
fBuBKXNSHAw, HoN. JoHN, M.L.C., Singapore, 
BuBXBSTEB, John A., Raiwatti, Ukwoala, Ceylon. 
BaBNiB, Edwabd, Hong Kong. 

BuBNis, JohnD., Hiovmains, Ntrranda, Warmambool, Victoria^ Australia, 
BuBBOWs, Stephen M., Civil Service, Colombo, Ceylon. 
f BuBSTALL, Bbtan C, Mcthoume, Australia. 

BuBT, Albbbt Hamilton, M.R.C.S.R, Jj.B.C.V.,PoH6f Spain, Trinidad. 
BuBT, Hon. SBprnnrs, Q.O., M.L.A., Perth, Western Australia, 
BusuT, AxsxANDBBy J.P., CassUis, New South Wales. 
Bush, Bobbbt £., Clifton Downs, Gascoyne, Western Australia. 
Bvasmtf Fbank H., Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Butlbb, Hbnbt, Melbourne, Australia. 
Butt, J. M., Bank of New Zealand, Auckland, New Zealand. 
BuTTBBTONy WiLUAH, M.In8t.CJB.y Govcmment Railways, Durban, Natal. 
fBuTTON, Fbedbbick, Durban, Natal. 
Buxton, H.E. Sib T. Fowkll, Babt., E.C3LG., Government Homse^ 

Adelaide, South Australia. 
BuzACOTT, Hon. C. Habdib, M.L.O., Brisbane, Queensland, 
Btbd, Fbbdbbic, Oriental Estates Co., Port Louis, Mauritius, 

fCACCiA, Anthony M., Jubalpore, Central Provinces, India, 

fCAiN, WnxiAM, South Yarra, Melbourne, Australia. 

fCAiBMCBOSs, John, J.P., De Hoop, Somerset West, Cape Colony. 

Caldboott, Habbt S., P.O. Box 574, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

Caldbb, Wiluam Hbndbb0ON, Ravelston, St, Kilda, Melbourne, AutUraUa. 

Caldicott, Habybt, C.1L, Public Works Department, Sungei Ujong, 

Straits Settlemente. 
Calloott, John Hopb, Deputy Colonial Engineer and Surveyor- General, 

Penang, Straits Settlements. 
Caltebt, Albebt F., F.R.G.8., Perth, Western Australia, 
Caxbbon, Allan, P.O. Box 716, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Cambbon, Donald A., H,BJ£, Consul, Port Said, Egypt, 
Campbell, A. H., 17 Manning Arcade, Toronto, Canada. 
Campbell, G. Mubbay, C.E., State Railways, Bangkok, Siam, 
Campbell, J. P., Temple Chambers, Featherston St., Wellington New Zealand. 
Campbell, John Mobbow, B.Sc, F.C.S., F.RG.S., Axim, Gold Coast 

Colony. 
Campbell- Johnston, Augustine, Garvansa, California, U.8JL 
tCAMPBELL, Mabshall, Mouut Edgeeumbs, Natal, 
Campbell, Ret. Josbph, H.A., F.G.S., St. Nicolas College, Randwiek, 

New South Wales. 
Cape, Alfbed J., Karoola, Edgediff Road, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Cape, John S., Weld dub, Perth, Western Australia, 
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1897 Cappbb, H. H., " Tme» " Office, Colombo, Ceylon. 

1880 Cafpxb, Hon. Thoxab, ]ilLL.C.y Kingston^ Jamaica, 

1897 Camden, Thomas F., P,0, Box, 927, Johannetburg, Tramvaal. 

1895 Cabdbw, H.E. Colonel Sib Fbedbbicx, K.O.M.G., Govemmmt HotuOf 
Sierra Leone, 

1897 Cabdioan, Gbobob H., Bulaunyo, Bhodesia. 

1877 Caboill, Edwabd B., Dunedin, New ZMand, 

1895 Oaboill, H. E., Coolikoosie Tea Essate, Neth, P,0, Assam, India, 

1889 tCABOiLLy Hbnbt S.y Quamichan, Vancouver's Island, British ColunUda, 

1889 tCABonXy Waltbb, care of Colonial Bank, Dunedin, New Zealand^ 
1884 Cablils, James Wben, Barrister-at'Law, Napier, New Zealand, 
1897 Cablisle, Tom Ffbnmbll, H3M, Legation, Bangkok, Siam, 
1872 Gabon, Hon. Sib Adolphb P., K,CJM.,Gt,, MJ^., Ottawa, Canada, 

1894 Cabpenteb, P. T., M.R.C.S.E., Assistant Colonial Surgeon, Stann Creek, 

British Honduras, 
1897 Cabb, C. E., District Commissioner, Bandajuma, Sierra Leone, 
1886 fCABB, Mabx Wm., M.In8t.C.E. 

1897 Cabb, Wm. St. John, P,0, Box 130, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1894 Gabbick, Albzandeb, Canterbury Club, Christckurch, New Zealand, 
1888 fGABBiNOTON, Majob-Gbnbbal Sib Fbedebick, KG.B., KGJ)£.G., Gib' 

raltar, 

1890 Gabbinoton, Geoboe, F.C.S., Carrington, Barbados, 

1 883 f Gabbington, HisHon. Chief Justice Sib J. Wobbbll, C.M.G.9 Hong Kong, 

1884 fCABBXTTHEBS, Datid, Eost Dcmcrara Water Commission, Georgetown, 

British Guiana, 

1891 Cabbuthebs, Geoboe F., 453 Main Street, Winnipeg, Canada, 

1 886 Cabtbb, Chables Claudius, J.P. , General Post Office, Melbourne, Australia, 

1878 Gabtbb, H.E. Sib Gilbebt T., K.G.M.G., Government House, Nassau, 

Bahamas, 
1878 Casbt, His Honoub Judge J. J., CM,Gt,, 36 Temple Court, Melbourne^ 
Australia, 

1895 t^^^^^if EvABiSTO, 18 Strada Zaoearia, Valletta, Malta, 
1893 Castens, Emil, Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony, 

1886 Gatob, Geoboe C, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
1893 Gatto, John, Melbourne, Australia^ 

1892 Gatet, Geoboe, Charters Towers, Queensland, 
1888 f Gbnteno, Leon, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 

1887 Ghabaud, John A., Attomey-at-Law, Port Elieabeth, Cape Colony, 

1882 f Ghadwick, Kobebt, Camden Buildings, 418 George Street, Sydney, New 
South Wales. 

1891 Ghaffbt, William B., Mildura, Victoria, Australia, 

1893 ♦Ghaillet-Bebt, Joseph, Auxerre, Yonne, France. 

1892 Ghalmbbs, Nathaniel, Valeci, Savu Savu, Fyi. 

1898 Ghambbbs, Abthub Leo, ^100^, Rhodesia, 

1886 Ghambebs, John Katcuffe, St, Kitts, West Indies, 

1891 Ghambebs, Roland, J.P., Middlemount, Richmond Division, Cape Colony, 

1890 Chapman, Chables W., 39 Queen Street, Melboume, Australia, 

1897 Chapman, H. B. H., Director of Public Works, Lagos, West Africa. 

1890 Chapman, Stanfobd, 189 William Street, Melboume, Australia, 

1881 Chastkllibb, Pisbbb L., Q.G., Port Louis, Mauritius, 
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1888 Chateb» Hon. C. Paul, C.M.G.y MJi.C., Hong Kwg. 

f Chattob, Johk C, IkMniarina, Pieton, New Zealand, 

fCHEBSicAK, BoBBBT SucKLiNO, St. Vtncent, West Indies, 

Chbbtham, GaoBOB Bochb, 5 Mission Bow, Calcutta, 

Chbstbbtok, Lbwxs B.y P.O, Box 2210, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

tCHKWiKQS, Chablbs, PhJ)., F.G.S., Alhavy, Western Australia. 

f Ghimtamon, Hubbtchund. 

CmsHOUf, Jahbs H., Market Square, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

fGrnsHouf, W., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

Chexsp, CAPTAixr Thokas, Gisbome, New Zealand, 

Chbistian, Chablbs, lAmassol, Cyprus, 

fCHBiSTiAN, Hbnbt B., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony {Corresponding 

Secretary), 
f Chbistian, Owbn Smith, P&rt Elisabeth, Cape Colony, 
Chbistib, Thomas Nobth, St, Andrews, Maskeliya, Ceylon, 
Chbistison, Bobbbt, Lammermoor, Bughenden, Queensland, 
fCHUBCHiLL, Fbank F., Chaffont, Gillitfs Station^ Natal, 
Chtbchill, Hoh. Captain John Spencbb, Colonial Secretary, Nassau, 

Bahamas, 
fCuLBKy GowAN C. S., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
Clabs, Jamis a. R., care of Messrs, DaJgety ^ Co., Melbourne, Australia, 
Clabk, John Mubbat, M.A., LL.B.^ Barrister-at-Law, 27 Wellington Streei 

East, Toronto, Canada, 
fOLABX, Captain Waltbb J^ Melbourne Cliib, Australia. 
Clabs, Hon. Wiluam, Aitoma/^General, Accra, Gold Coast CoUmy {Cor- 
responding Secretary), 
Clabk, Majob William, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia. 
tCLABKB, Alvbbd R, Coldblo\ Malvern, Melbourne, Australia, 
Clabkb, His Honoub Chief Justicb Sib Fibldino, Kingston, Jamaica, 
Clabkb, Gbobob O'Mallbt {Police Magistrate), Union Club, Sydney, New 

South Wales, 
Clabkb, His Honoub Colonxl Sib Mabshal J., R.A., E.CJiCG., Besident 

Commissioner, Bulawayo, Bhodesia, 
Clabxson, Captain J. Booth, Beform Club, 233 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Clausbn, Cabbt a., Boyal Exchange, Adelaide, South Australia, 
Clayton, Abthub G., Colonial Secretariat, Belize, British Honduras, 
Clbuoh, John, Postmaster-General, Freetoum, Sierra Leone, 
fCLBVBLAND, Fbanx, Bunbury, Western Australia. 
CuFFOBD, Sib Gbobob Hugh, Babt., Stonyhurst, Christehurch, New 

Zealand, 
Cliffobd, Hon. Hugh C, British Besident, Pekan, Pakang, Straits 

Settlements, 
OoATBS, John, 285 Collins Street, Melhoume, Australia, 
CocHBAN, S. R, St, Julien Estate, Mauritius, 
Cool, Cobnbuus, J.P., Peddle, Cape Colony. 
CocxBUBN, AooLPHus, Cap$ Graeias d Dios, Bepubiio of Nicaragua {vid 

Grey Tnon). 
CocKBUBN, Samuel A., BeUse, British Honduras. 
CoDD, John A., P.O. Box 407, Toronto, Canada. 
CoDBiNOTON, RoBBBT, Zomba, British Central 4frica. 
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CooBLAN, Charles P. J., Kimherleif, Cape CoUmy. 

CooHLAir, Jaiueb J., JJP., Attomey-aULaWt KimbfrUy, Cape Colony, 

Cohen, Abnbr, P,0, Box 117, Butatoayo^ Bkodeeia. 

CoHEK, Alprbd, Saiiabury^ Rhodesia, 

CoHBir, H. HisscHBL, Badminton Club, Victoria, British Columbia, 

CoHSW, Naph. H., P,0. Box 1892, Johannesbury, Transtfaal, 

Cohen, Nbtillb D., care of Meeere, D, Cohen ^ Co,, Maitland VTeat, New 

South Wales, 
Cole, Fbeobbick E., Clerk of the Courts, 8t, Elizabeth, Jamaica, 
Cole, Nicholas, West Cloven Hills, Camperdoum, Victoria, Australia, 
Cole, Samuel S., Jubilee House, Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 
Cole, Wm. O'Connor, 622 Walpole Street, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
CoLSBROOX, Albert £., 142 Flinders Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
CoLEBRooK, Gborob K, MessTs, Lilley, Slnnner, ^ Colebrook, Melbourne, 

Australia. 
f Coleman, Jambs H., Waititirau, Napier, New Zealand, 
CoLEMBRANBBR, J. W., Bulawoyo, Rhodesiu, 
CoLLBDOE, Joseph C, Brisbane, Queensland, 
f Collet, Tbb Yen. Archdeacon Thomas, Maritebury, Natal, 
Collier, Frederiox William, Postmaster-General, Georgetown, British 

Guiana, 
CoLUER, Jenkin, Wemdew, Irviny Boad, Tocrai, Melbourne, Australia, 

and Australian Club, 
Collins, Ernest R, Reuter's Telegram Co,, Lim,, Sydney, New South 

Wales, 
Collins, William Francis, P.O, Box 170, Coolyardie, Western Australia. 
Collins, William Frederick. 

CoLLTER, Hon. William R., Attorney- General, Singapore, 
CoLQUHOTJN, Archibald R., Public Works Department, Calcutta, 
fCoLQUHOUN, Robert A., Pretoria, TVansvaal, 
CoLTON, Hon. Sib John, K.C.M.G., M.P., Adelaide, South Australia. 
CoMissiONO, Hon. W. S., Q.a, M.E.C., St. Georyt^s, Grenada. 
Compton, Captain J. N., R.N«, Commanding Colonial Steamer " Countess 

of Derby,** Sierra Leone. 
CoNiGRAYE, B. Faibfax, Perth, Western Australia, 
CoiTNOLLT, J. F., Georgetown, British Guiana, 
Connolly, R.M., P,0. Box 2526, Johannesburg, Transvaal, and Kimbtrley 

Club, Cape Colony, 
CoNNOB, Hon. Edwin C, MX.C., Beliee Estate and Produce Co,, British 

Honduras, 
CoNWAT, Alexandeb, J.P., Colyton, Feilding, New Zealand, 
Cook, £. Botbb, J.P., Thomhiil, Herbert, Cape Colony, 
Cooke, John, Australian Club, Melbourne, Australia, 
CooLBY, William, Town Clerk, Durban, Natal, 
Coops, Colonel Wm. Jesseb, Mariedahl Cottage, Newlands, Cape Ihwn, 

Cape Colony, 
f CooPE, J. C. Jesseb, care of Chartered Co., Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 
Cooper, Abnold W., Richmond, Natal, 
CooPEB, Hon. Mb. Justice Pope A., Brisbane, Queensland 



1897 I CoBDEB, Fbkdebicx H. 8,, P.O. Box 1449, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
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1897 CoBBBB, W. J., P.O. Box 483, Cape Town, Cape CoUmy, 
1889 tCoBiunm- Jaxbs, John H., A.M JnatCE^ P. 0. Box 1 156, Johommmbmrg^ 
Transvaal. 

1882 CoBX, Philip C, Assistant Colonial Secretary , KingsUm, Jamaiea, 

1892 CoBNEBy Chablbs, AJiJii8t.C.E., 910 Congress Aventte, Austin, Texas^ 
V.SJL. 

1896 CoBNiSH-BowDBK, Athelstak H., Government Land Surveyor^ JRng 

William's Town, Cape Colony, 

1883 CoBNWAiXy MosBS, J.P., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1897 CoBicwALL, William L., P.O. Box 28, Salislntry, Bhodesia. 

1891 CosBT, Majob a. Mobgak, London and Ontario Investment Co.^ Toronto, 

Canada. 

1892 Cotton, Alfred J., Goorganga, Bowen, Queensland. 
1895 Cottbbill, A. J., Napier, New Zealand. 

1886 Cottekll, Hbnet E. P. 

1895 fCouLDBBT, Williak H., J J*., Brisbane, Queensland. 

1895 CouFBB, John L., Natal Bank, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1880 CouBTNET, J. M., C.M.GI-., Deputy Finance Minister, Ottawa, Canada. 

1889 CousBNs, R. Lewis, P.O. Box 1 161, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1883 CowDEBOT, Benjaion, 60 Market Street, Melboume, Australia {Carre* 

spending Secretary). 

1895 CowBBN, WiLUAM, Patea, New Zealand, 

1889 tCk>wiE, Alexandeb, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 

1896 tCowLET, W. H., care of General Post Office, Colombo, Ceylon. 
1882 Cox, Chablbs T., Georgetown, British Guiana, 

1*96 Cox, Geoboe Cubuno, ** Daily Press " Office, Song Kong. 

1897 Cox, His Honoxjb Chief Justice Sib Lionel, Singapore. 
1877 fCox, Hon. Geoboe H., M.L.C., Mudgee, New South Wales. 

1887 fCBAiTON, Ealph C, Bulkdey Station, Samleh, Alexandria, Egypt ( Corr^ 

spending Secretary). 

1889 Cbaio, Bobebt, Chapelton, Jamaica. 

1897 Cbaiq, William J., 14 Elizabeth Street, Melboume, Australia. 

1892 fCBAiOEN, Hon. Wiluam, M.C.P., Georgetown, British Guiana. 

1897 Cbameb, Hbbmann J., Punta Gorda, British Honduras. 

1897 Cban, Jambs M., M.B., CM., Belize, British Honduras, 

1890 Cbanswick, William F., J.P., P.O. Box 76, Kimberl^, Cope Coloi^ 

(Corresponding Secretary). 
1890 fCBAWFOBi), Hon. Alfbed J., MX.C., Newcastle, Natal. 
1875 Cbawfobd, Lieut.-Colonbl James D., Westmount, near Montrealf Canadeu 

1896 Cbbaoh, Chables Vandeleub, C.M.G. 

1884 fCBEEWELL, Jacob, P.O. Box 469, Johannesbwrg, Transvaal, 

1897 Cbbiohton, Captain Fitzmaubice be Yxbb, Government House, Lagoe^ 

West Africa. 
1890 Cbessall, Pattl. 

1888 fCBOGHAN, Ebwabd H., M.D., P.O. Box 2187, Johannesburg, TraswwiL 
1896 f Cboohan, John G., M.D., District Surgeon, Klipdam, Grigualand Weet, 

Cape Colony. 
1896 Cbombie, Fbank £. N., NoHhem Club, AueJdand, New Zealand. 
1892 Cboppeb, Geoboe P., Acera, Gold Coast Cdony. 
1886 fCBOflBT, Hon. William, M.L.C., Hobart, Tasmmia, 
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1890 
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1884 
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1889 
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1877 
1895 
1887 
1895 

1889 
1894 
1887 
1886 
1881 
1894 
1898 
1892 
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Cbosbt, William, P.O. Box 551, Johannethurg, Transvaal, 
fCBOSs, John Wx., J J»., R.M., The SsHdeney, 8tanger, Natal. 
Cbosse, Thomas, Hastings^ HawMa Ba^f New Zealand, 
Crowb, Jambs, The Lo^te, Berea, Durban^ Natal, 
Cbvmp, Q. Cbbsswbll, Birralee, Bowen, Queensland, 
CuDDXFOBDy William, Auditor, St, Georgife, Grenada, 

fClTLLEK, ChAHLBS EdWARD. 

fCuLMBB, Jamis William, M.L.A., Nassau, Bahamas, 

CuMMiMo, Jamis, WesselTs Nek, Natal, 

CxTMMiNO, W. Ck>Bi>ON, JHstrtct Magistrate, Kokstad, Griqualand East, 

Cape Colony, 
Ctmminos, Hekbt, Cape Coast, Gold Coast Colony, 
CuNDALL, Frank, F.S.A., Institute of Jamaica, Kingston, Jamaica, 
CuNDroHAM, Alurxd A., Bundookmara, Hailakandi, P.O., Cachar, India. 
Cuninoham, Graktille 0., 271 University Street, Montreal, Canada, 
CrNNuroHAM, A. Jackson, Lanyon, Queanbeyan, New South Wales, 
CuRNOw, Wm., '* Sydney Morning Herald,*' Sydney, New South Wales. 
fCuRRiB, Oswald J., M.B., M.R.C.S.E., 60 Longmarket Street, Mariisburg^ 

Natal. 
fCuBRiB, Waltbr, Bulawayo, Bhodesia, 

Curtis, Joseph Wm., Bank of British Columbia, Portland, Oregon, U,S,A» 
CvBCADES,QBO.,Jj.B..C.S.B.,L.B,.C,P,E.,Bay8t.,PortMelboume,Australia. 
CuTHBEBT, Hon. Sir Henrt, K.C.M.G., M.L.C., Australian Club, Mel' 

bourne, Australia, 

Dalbtmflb, John Taylor, Waitatapia, Bulls, Wellington, New Zealand, 

f Dalrthplb, Thomas, East London, Cape Colony, 

Dalton, £. H. GoRiKo. 

fDALTON, WiLLLAM Henrt, 31 Quccn Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

Danqar, Albert A., Baroona, Whittingham, Sydney, New South Wales, 

Darbtshtrb, Bbnjamin H., Barrister-nt'Law, Weld Chib, Perth, Western 

Australia, 
Darlet, Cboil W., M.Iiist.C.EL, ffarbours and Eivers Department, 

Sydney, New South Wales, 
Davenport, Howard, 12 Waymouth St., Adelaide, South Australia^ 
f Datenpobt, Sir Samvbl, KC.M.G., Beaumont, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Datebin, John, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
f Datet, Thomas J., 9 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
Datidson, Jambs, Australian Joint Stock Bank Chambers, George Street, 

Sydney, New South Wales, 
fDAviDSON, Robert, Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony, 
Davidson, T., North British Insurance Co., 215 Peel St,, Montreal, Canada. 
Davidson, Wiluam, Kimberky, Cape Colony. 
f Davidson, W. £., CivU Service, Colombo, Ceylon, 
Davidson, W. M. (late Surveyor* General), Oxley, Brisbane, Queensland, 
Davibs, Charles Allan Wm. 
Davibs, Hon. Charles £., M.L.C., Hobart, Tasmania, 
Davibs, J. A. Sonoo, Customs Department, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
Davibs, Major J. G., M.H.A., Hobart, Tasmania. 
Davibs, Phiup V., Karridale, Western Australia, 
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1886 fDATiBS, Sib Matthew H., dfelboume, AwtraUa. 

1886 t^AYiBS, Haubicb G., JJ^.y Karridale, Wutem Auitralia. 

1897 t^AYiES, Walter Karbi, P.O. Box 2040, Jokannetifmrg^ Trantttud. 

1882 DATtES, WnxiAM Bboxjokton, M.D., Freetoum, Sierra Leone, 

1892 Datis-Allbn, Jomr. 

1873 t^ATis, Hon. N. Dabmell, C.M.G., M.E.C.. AudUor-Oenerai, George 

town, British ChUana, 

1897 Bayis, MoifBS, P.O. Box 249, Johmneeburg^ Tranewud. 
1876 fl^Avis, P., JuN., Maritehwrg, Natal, 

1898 Davis, W. £., 7 Cot^tiM i9<rM<, Melbourne, Australia. 

1896 Dayson, Chablbs S., Barrister-at-Law, Georgetown, British Guiana, 
1889 Dawes, Richabd St. Mask, L.R.C.P., M.R.0J9.y Gawler, South Aue^ 

tralia, 

1897 Dawsow, a. W., Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 

1896 ♦Dawson, Sib J. William, C.M.a., L.L.D., F.RJ3., Montreal, Canada, 

1882 fDAWSON, John Eugene, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 

1883 fDAwsoN, Ranxine, M.A., M.D. 

1884 Dawson, Wiluam, Kaikoura, Princes Street, Kew, Mdbowme, Australia^ 

1898 fDAWsoN W. H., care of Post Office, Rangoon, Burma, 

1882 Day, Wiluam Henbt, Queensland Club, Brisbane, Queensland, 

1892 DxBNXT, Stanley T., Kuala Lumpwr, Straits Settlements, 

1897 De Qboot Rudolph, Police Magistrate, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
1897 De Hamel, Captain H. Babby, Police Bepartmewt, Singapore, 

1882 De Lamarre, Louis Bbbt, care of Messrs. F, H. Taylor f Co., BridgetawBt 

Barbados. 
1 897 fDE Lautoub, Bbioadb-Soboeon Lt.-Colonbl Habby A., M.B.C.S., Bead 

Street, Oamaru, New Zealand. 
1892 De Mebcado, Chables E., J.P., Kingston, Jamaica. 
1878 De La Mothe, E. A., St. George* s, Grenada. 
1 895 Deloaoo, Benjamin N., Kingston, Jamaica. 

1874 Deni8on,Lieut.-GolonelGeobgbT., Commanding the Govemor^GeneroTe 

Body Guard, Heydon Villa, Toronto, Canada. 

1889 fDENNY, F. W. Ramsay, Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony. 

1890 Denton, Hon. Captain Geobge C, CJi.G., Colonial Secretary, Lagos, 

West Africa. 
1881 De Pass, Elliot A., F.R.G.S. 
1881 De Pass, John, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
1894 Desai, Jiyanlal Y., B.A., Barrisier-at-Law, Ahmadabad, Bombay, Indies 

1889 De Smidt, Adam Gabbiel, M.L.A., George, Cape Colony. 

1897 ' De Soysa. Mudaliyab J. W. Chablbs, M.A., J J*., Alfred House, Colombo^ 

Ceylon. 
2894 Destbbe, A. C, 485 (hlUns Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

1883 De Villiebs, Isaac Hobax, P.O. Box 428, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1890 tDs Villiebs, Jacob N., P.O. Box 118, Johannesburg, Transtfaal, 

1890 De Villiebs, Josias E., A.M.lD8tC.E., Ambleside, Sea Point, Cape Town, 

Cape Colony, 
1889 De Villiebs, Tielman N., Pretoria, Transvaal. 
1892 De Wolf, James A., M.D., Government Medical Officer, Port qf Spain, 

Trinidad. 

1891 Diamond, Fbedebick Wm., P.O, Box 360, Johannesburg, Transvaal 
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Bus, FbuzBbodcald, M.A^LIi.M., Crown Ckmnsei, Colombo, Ceylon. 
fDiBBS, Thomas A., Commwreiai Banking Co^ 347 Giorge Street, Sydney, 

New South Walee. 
DicBT, Edwabd C, P.O. BocB 249, Johanneebwrg, IhtnetfoaL 
Dicxnrsoir, Fbancis "M.., Broken SUl Proprietary Co., Melbourne, AuetraUa. 
DiCKSOK, How. GsoROB W., BJi., HJii8t.C.£., CcloniaL OivU Engineer, 

Georgetown, British Guiana, 
DiCEBOK, Hon. Jamsb B., C.M.O., MX.A., Toordk, Brisbane, Queensland. 
tDicKsoN, R. Cjlbimib, Fort Madeod, Alberta, Canada. 
tDiCKsoK, WnxiAx QAKnsL, Fauresmith, Orange Free State. 
Dutbich, H., P,0, Box 12, Zeerust, Transvaal. 
DiGBT-JoMBS, C. K., P.O. Box 242, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
DiGNAir, Patrick L., Bank of New Zealand, Auckland, New Zealand. 
tDismr, JoHM S., Edendale, Carlton, Cape Colony. 
Dizoir, Qbobob Ot., C.E., Wellington, New Zealand. 
DixoK, M. Thbodobb, P.O. Box 1816, Johannesburg, TransiwuU. 
DizsoN, HuGRy JuK., Yandilla, Benson Street, Summer Hill, Sydney, 

New South Wales. 
Dobbxb, a. W., College Park, Adelaide, South Australia. 
tDoBBLL, Hon. BicHABD R, M.P., Beauvoir Manor, Quebec, Canada. 
BoBsoir, Hon. Alvbbd, Solicitor' General, Hobart, Tasmania. 
DoBSON, Hon. Hbnbt, MJ9.A., Hobart, Tasmania. 
Dobson, Jamis M., MJnftCE., Chief Engineer, Harbour Works, Buenos 

Ayres. 
DocKEB, Thomas L., Conmtroial Bank of Sydney, Sydney, New South 

Wales. 
DocKBB, WnvBiB L., Nyrambla, Barlinghurst Road, Sydney, New South 

Wales {Corresponding Secretary). 
DoLLAB, EowABD, Kfugcrsdorp, Transvaal. 
DoMYiLiBy LiBUT.-CoLONBL Jambs, M.P., Sothssoy, Ncw Brunswick. 
Don, Dayid, Durban, Natal. 

tDoNALD, J.M., Sand Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
DoNOTAN, Fbbgus, P.O. Box 4, Johanne^rg, Transvaal. 
tDoNOTAN, John J., Q.C.,M.A., LLJ)., 165 King Street, Sydney, New 

South Wales. 
DoOLBTTB, Gbobob P., JP., Adelaide, South Australia. 
DoBMiNO, Hbnbt B,, Messrs. Pickering ^ Berthoud, Sherbro, West Africa. 
Doughty, Abthub Q., MJL, PMic Works Bept., Quebec, Canada. 
Douglas, Hon. Adtb, Q.C., MX.C., Hobart, Tasmania. 
DouGiAS, Hon. John, C.M.Gh., Government Besident, Thursday Itland, 

Torres Straits. 
Douglass, Abtkub, 1ILL.A., Heatherton Towers, near Grahamstown, Cape 

CoUmy. 
DoTB, Fbbdxbicol W., Oxford Street, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
DowLiNG, Alibbd, P.O. Box 158, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
DowNBS, 8. Tbouncbb, Boys* Model School, Durban, Natal. 
DoTLB, Dbnis, P.O. Box 183, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Dbbw, Hbnbt Wm., M.B., District Surgeon, Beaufort West, Cape Colony. 
Dbitbb, Hon. Jambs, B JL, MX.0., Mahk, Seychelles. 

DUDLBY, CbCIL. 
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1880 
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1897 
1890 
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1897 
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Duff, Bobbbt, Immigration Department, Georgetoum, British Gitiana, 
BUFFBBIN & Ata, HiOHT HoK. THE MaRQTTU OF, E.P., G.C.B., G.C.M.GF. 
Dttibs, David P., M.D., P.O. Box 610, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
DuxAT, Fbakk Campbell, Barrister-at'Law, P.O. Box 370, Johannesdurg, 

Transvaal. 
DxTNCAK, CAFTAnr Alexandbb, Georgetown, British Guiana, 
DuMCAKy Hon. Alexamsbb M. T., M.L.G., Suva, Fiji. 
tDtTNCAW, Andbxw H. F., Bulawago, Bhodesia. 
Duncan, Jambs Denoon, Attomeg-ai-Law, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
tDuNCAN, John J., Hughes Park, Watervale, South Australia, 
tDuNOAN, Walteb Hughes, Adslaide Club, South Australia, 
Duncan, Wm. H. Gbetillb, F,R.G.S., Colombo, Ceylon. 
DuNCOMBE, H. F., District Commissioner, Lagos, West Africa . 
DuNLOP, Alexandeb R., Sandahan, British North Borneo. 
DuNLOP, Chablbs E., CivU Service, Kalutara, Ceylon. 
fDuNLOP, W. P., Clarence Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
DUPONT, Majob C. T., VictoHa, British Columbia. 
tDu Preez, Hebcules Petbus, J J*., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
fDuBLACHEB, Alfrbd F., FremantU, Western Australia. 
DuTTON, Henbt, Anlaby, Kapunda, South Australia. 
DuTTON, Henbt S., Premieres Office, Brisbane, Queensloful. 
Dtason, Dubban, Attomey^at'Law, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
Dteb, Joseph Rubuxie, Pretoria, Transvaal. 
Dteb, Stephen, Potchefstroom, Transvaal. 
Dteb, Thomas Nowell, King William's Town, Cape Colony. 
Dtbtt, Wm. C. L., Port of Spain, Trinidad. 

Eakin, J. W., M.D., Government Medical Officer, San Fernando, Trinidad, 

tEALBs, William John, Hyde Park, Madras, India. 

Eabie, Pbbct M., LJI.C.S., L.B.CJP., Morawhanna, Xorth-West District^ 

British Guiana. 
Eablb, Bobert C., M.RC.S.E., L.S.A., Wanganui, New Zealand, 
Eamp, Fbank, Newcastle, New South Wales. 
f Easmon, J. Fabbell, H.D., Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 
Eastwood, Philip B^ Band Club, Johannesburg, Thtnsvaal, 
Eaton, Heitbt F., Yatala, Walsh St., South Yarra, Melbourne, Australia, 
Ebden, L. p.. Collector of Land Bevenue, Selangor, Straits Settlements. 
tEBERT, Ebnest, Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony. 
EocxBS, Henbt Gltn, Cottaganga, BangaUa, Ceylon, 
tEcxsTEiN, Fbedebick, P,0. Box 149, Johanne^urg, TVansvadl, 
Ede, N. J., Hong Kong. 

fEDOSON, Abthub B., care of Stock Exchange, Johannesburg, TransvaaL 
EDXiNSy Septimus, P. O, Box 685, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Edlin, Hon. Francis G., Queen's Advocate, Lagos, West Africa. 
Edwabds, Datid, R., MJ)., care qf Australian Mutual Provident Society, 

Albury, New South Wales. 
Edwabds, E. H., Forest Side, Mauritius, 
Edwabds, G. Baeeb, P.O. Box 1023, Johannesburg, TVansvaal, 
fEDWABDs, Hebbbtt, OamoTU, New Zealand. 
Edwabds, Nathaniel W., Nelson, New Zealand. 
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1874 t^wABDS, Hon. W. T. A., M.D., Chambly VUla, Curepipe Bd,, McmritiM. 

1887 EoAH, Ceablm J., M.D., Kin^ William's Town, Cape Colony. 

1883 EoMRTON, Waltbb, Magitirate ofPoUce, Penang, Strait* Settlements, 
1897 Eebhahot, Albibt F., District Commissioner, Lagos, West Africa, 
1889 EiCKX, Adolph, Berg Street, Marittburg, Natal. 

189 i EujOT, Habbt M., P.O. Box 67, Johannesburg, Thtnsvaal. 

1882 EixioiT, Rbt. Canon F. W. T., St. MichaeVs Rectory, West Coast, 
British Guiana, 

1886 Ellis, J. Chutb, Invereargill, New Zealand. 

1894 ELiffHT.ra, Chbistofheb Tatham, Croydon, Queensland, 

1885 Elstob, Abthttb, Beach Grove, Durban, Natal. 

1888 Elwobtht, Edwabd, Timaru, New Zealand. 

1894 Emlet, Frank, Sand Club, Johannesburg, Dransvaal. 

1889 fENOELKBN, Ehil Williav, Port EUsabeth, Cape Colony. 

1889 EnolJlND, Edwabd, Genista, Irving Road, Toorak, Melboume, Austmlia. 

1897 fENOusH, Thomas Rowb, De Beers Consolidated Mines, Kimberiey, Cape 
Colony. 

1884 Ebsxinb, Oaptain W. 0. C, Rand Club, Johannesburg, TVansvaal. 
1874 ^TlacoKBS, Bt. Hon. Hajibt, Q.C., Durban, Natal. 

1883 Emott,E. B. Swrr, C.K.G. 

1897 EssiKN, Albsbt Dttkb, Cape Coast, Gold Coast Colony. 

1896 t^^iiaBB^f Edwin, J.P., Riet Valley, Umhlali, vid Durban, Natal 

1897 EsuMAN-GwiBA, John Buckman, Cape Coast, Gold Coast Colony. 
1894 Ettlino, Captain Gustay A., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1880 Etans, Hon. Fbbobiuck, C.M.G., Colonial Secretary, Kingston, Jamaica. 

1889 Etans, J. Embts, British Vice' Consulate, Johanne^iurg, Thznsvaal. 
1897 Etanb, Samubl, P.O. Box 1602, Johannesburg, Transtfaal. 

1883 Evans, William, Singapore, Straits Settlements. 

1890 Etans, William Gwtnns, P.O. Box 668, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1 893 Etnltn, Julian B., care of Messrs. M. Cavan j- Co. , Bridgetown, Barbados. 

1890 Etill, Fbxdbbick C, M.B.C.S.E., L.R.C.P. 



1887 

1889 
1891 
1898 

1882 
1879 
1889 
1896 

1889 
1887 

1896 
1889 
1886 



Faibbaibn, GflOBOE, care qf Union Mortgage and Agency Company^ 

William Street, Melboume, Australia. 
Faisbridon, Bht8 S., Salisbury, Rhodesia. 

Fairfax, Gboffrbt E., Barrister-at'Law, Sydney, New South Wales. 
tFAiBFAX, Jamis Oswald, Koorali, Wolseley Road, Point Piper, Sydney, 

New South Wales. 
Fairfax, Sir Jambs B., Sydney, New South Wales. 
Faithfull, Bc^brt L., M.D., 6 Lyons Terrace, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Fanning, John. 
Fardo, Fredbriox B. H., African Direct Telegraph Company, Freetown, 

Sierra Jjeone. 
fFARQTTHARSON, ARTHUR W., Kingston, Jamaica, 
Farquharson, Charlbs S., Savanna-la-Mar, Jamaica {Corresponding 

Secretary). 
tFARQUHARSON, JoHN C, J.P., Garland Grove, Montego Bay, Jamaica, 
Farquharson, Waltbr H. K., J.P., Retreat Estate, Little London,Jamaiea, 
IFauulnbr, Enoch, District Commissioner, Waterloo, Sierra Leone, 
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Y«arof 
Eleotloii« 

1892 tFAiTLKiniB, Fbbdbbicx C, M. A., 7%e High Sehool^erth, WiMtemAMtirciU. 

1890 Fawcitt, Jaxis Habt, care qf Bank of AustraUuia, Perth, WeeUrm 

AuetraUa. 
1890 t^AWCKTy Hon. WilluMi M.L.C., B.So., FJjJQ., Director ^ PMio Gardsm, 

Gordon Town, Jamaiea, 

1894 Fbbk, Colomxl Albbwcht, Queensland Club, Brithame, Qutendaid. 

1895 FuLDiir, Captain Bobbbt B., RJL, A.D.C., Government Souse, George* 

toum, British GMsana. 

1888 FsLLy Hbnbt, M.L.A., Mariteburg, Natal, 

1896 Fblton, Hon. J. J., M.L.C., Stanley, Falkland Islands. 
1898 fFsBOusoN, Donald W., Colombo, Ceylon. 

1889 FntousoN, Jamsb £. A., M3., CM., PMio Hospital, Georgetown, British 

Guiana, 

1897 FuovflON, Jambs Finlat, Durban, Natal, 

1890 tFBBOVflON, Jambs, P.O. Box 98, Johannesbuirg, Ihmsvaal, 

1879 t^^BBOVsoN, John, Cimnamon Gardens, Colombo, Ceylon (Corresponding 

Secretary), 
1886 Fbbouson, Hon. John, MX.C., Bockhampton, Queenskmd, 

1892 fFBBRBTBA, AnTONIO F. 

1896 FiBDLBB, Hbnbt M., 359 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

1890 Fold, A. Pbbct, Pretoria, 7)ramsvaaL 

1880 Fold, Hon. William Hbnbt,MJi.C., Barrister-at'Law,8tnJohm*s,AMtig9M. 

1895 FiBLDiNO, Hon. William 8., M.P., Ottawa, Canada. 
1873 Fub, Qbobob B., Brisbane, Queensland. 

1882 FnxAN, Jambs Cob, Wall House Estate, Dominica. 

1881 fFlNAUOBTT, H. J. 

1891 FiNDLAT, Jambs M., 63 Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1889 FiNLATSON, Datid, Union Bank of Australia, Melboume, Australia. 
1881 FiNLATSON, H. Macbbnzib, Seaforth, Mackay, Queensland. 

1876 FiNLATSON, J. Habtbt, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1896 FiNLATSON, Bobbbt A., KimberUy, Cape Colony. 

1878 tFiNNBMOBB, Hon. Mb. Justicb Bobbbt h, Maritebwrg, Natal. 

1898 FiNNBT, Thomas, MXJL, J.P., Brisbane, Queensland. 

1897 FiNNiB, J. P., Gwdo, Rhodesia. 

1891 FiNUCANB, MoBOAN I., M.B.C.S.E., Assistant Colonial Surgeon, Snea, Fgi. 
1896 fFiBMnroBB, Bbt. Waltbb K., MJL., care of Messrs. Grindlay f Co., 

Calcutta. 

1893 FisHBB, Fbanos Conrad, Government Agent, Badulla, Ceylon. 
1889 tFisHBB, JosBPH, J.P., Adelaide, South Australia. 

1893 FiSHBB, John Mbadows, P.O. Box 339, Johannesburg, IhmevaoL 

1884 FiSHBB, B. H. Undbbwood, J.P., Durban, Natal. 

1881 t^isxBN, John Inolis, Corrabert, Tborak, Melboume, Australia. 

1892 FmoBBALD, Fbancis, Melboume dub, Australia. 

1886 FiTIGBBALD, LOBD GbOBOB. 

1876 FhioiBBON, £. G., C.M.a., Melboume, Australia. 

1895 FmPATBiCK, G. C, P. 0. Box 877, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1895 Flacb, Edwin H.. 9 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

1887 fFLACK, JosBFH H., 9 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

1892 Fleukxack, Albbbt B., Judicial Commissioner, P.O. Bom 2205, Johtumee^ 
burg, TranevaaL 



Tcirof 



1897 
1881 

1880 
1896 
1878 
1897 
1888 
1896 
1897 
1876 
1884 
1896 
1885 
1886 
1888 
1896 
1894 

1897 
1889' 
1889 
1889 
1896 

1882 

1881 
1881 
1882 
1893 
1891 
1892 
1894 
1890 
1886 
1883 
1888 
1889 
1893 
1896 
1892 

1882 

1892 
1883 
1896 
1892 



Non^BeMent Fellom. 869 

FiBcniG, Craslis D., Aaistatft Mining Ommittkmer, Gwelo, Bkod$iia. 
tFuDmro, H.E. Sib Fbavois, K.C.M.a., Govemrnent Hou9e, 8t. JMm\ 

AmHffua. 
FuMiNo, JoHH, CkaHotte Town, Grmada, 
Fuming, Bichabd, P.O. Box 393, Johannetburg^ TVow^mm/. 
FLnmrOy Sib Sandtobd, YLCVLOr^^Otiawa; Canada (Cofrtapondimg 8eo,)» 
FT.BinfBB, A. S.y Band CM, Johannaimrg, Tranmnal, 
FLmrcBESt, WnxiAX , Cape Tbwm, Cape CUomy, 
FLBTCHm, WnxuM, Orandunbie, Walcha, New South WaU$. 
tFLDiT, Caftaix Wx. RAnxBSy Samdakan, British Norih Bcmeo. 
Flowmb, Jahbb, Cape Tbwii, Cope CoUmg. 
Ftan, Bbt. Wjluam, Letmka, Fyi, 
Foots, Mtib J., P.O. Box 469, Johanneelmry, 7)raniwuU. 
FooT% Hoir. Thomas D., M.E.C.. GJIG., Parham Hiil, Antigua. 
tFoBBBS, Fbsdk. William, P.O. Bos 469, Johanneeburg, DrtmtfMiaL 
fFoBBif, Hbitbt, Piort Eluabeth, Cape Colong. 
Fobbbs, Jambs, Colombo, Ceylon. 
FOBB10, ICajob Patbick W. (6/A Dragoons), Blantgrt, British Central 

Africa. 
FoBD, Hbnbt B., Lot 91, Uiddie Street, Georgetown, British Gwiana. 
fFoBO, Jambs P., Port EUMobeth, Cape Colong. 
FoBD^ JosBFK C, 117 Buke Street, Kingston, Jamaica. 
FoBD, BoBBBT, Wotor Works Co,, Kimberleg, Cape Colong. 
fFoBDB, BoBBBT M., LJLC.P., LJELC.S., Colonial Surgeon, Batkurst, 

Oambia, 
fFoBBMAM, JosBFH, M.B.0J9., LJLCP., 216 Maequarie Street, Sydney, 

Nem South Walee. 
FoBBBST, Bt. Hon. Sib John, K.CM.Q,, MXJL, Perth, Western AusfraHa. 
FoBBBST, Hon. Wiluam, MJi.C., Bridnme, Queensland. 
F0B8AITH, Bbt. T. Sfbnchb, Morton Souse, Parramatta, New South Wales. 
FoBSHAW, £. BoNBT, Borrister-at-Law, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
FoBSTXB, JxTLnrs J., Bank 0/ Madras, Madras, India, 

FoBffTBB, lilBTJT. StBWABT £., ILN. 

FoBTiBB, LoFTus M., Department of the Interior, Ottawa, Canada. 

FoBTUNO, Joseph, Melmoth, Natal. 

FosTBB, Edwabd Albxandbb, Auditor' General, St. John's, Antigua. 

FoiTLBB, Alpin Gbant, M.Iii8tC.E., Lagos, West Africa. 

FowLBB, GboBQB M., dwl Ssrwcc, Nuwaira Eliya, Ceylon. 

tFowLBB, Jambs, Adelaide, South Australia. 

Fbambs, Pbbcital Boss, Bulawayo, Bhodesia. 

Fbangis, John Josbph, Q.C., Hong Kong. 

Fbanbland, Fbbdbbick W., New York lAfe Insurance Company, Broad- 
way, New York. 

Fbanklin, Bey. T. Attqustus, The Parsonage, Cullen FVont, Essejuebo, 
British Guiana. 

Fbanklin, Bobbbt H., Assistant Surveyor, Belice, British Honduras. 

Fbaitxlin, WnxiAM, J.P., Barkly West, Cape Colony, 

Fbanks, Godfbbt F., M.A., Queen*s College, Georgetown, British Guiana, 

Fbasbb, Alexandbb W., Bonaby, Alma Road East, St. Kilda, Melbourne, 
Australia. 

B B 
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Year of 

Fbasib, Ghablbs a., Comvumdant ofPoUee, Na$$au, Bahamas. 

Fbassb, HvoBy BantUurapoOa EtUUe, Maiale^ Ceykm, 

Fkassb, Jambs L., G&nff Oong, Barkfy Wnt, Cape CoUm^. 

Fbasbr, Josbph, Dambala^aUa^ Matais^ Csjfltm, 

Fbasbb, Maloouc a. C, Perth, WeeUm AustraUoi 

Fbasbb» Bobbbt a., Toorak, Meiboume, Aueimlia^ 

FBASBBy Bobbbt S., Kandamewera, SUkadma, Ceylon, 

Fbasbb, WnxiAM Pbbct, JP,0, Box 26, JohanmeAwrg, Dreumaal. 

"Fmmkmax, Jomr, MaritMbmg, NataL 

FaMMAJKTiM, H.E. QbmbbalSib A.LT<»r,O.GJ)£.a^ C.B^ IhePOace, Malta. 

Fbickbb, Wiluam C, eare of Standard Bamk, Cape Tbttw, Cape Cohmjf. 

fFBOODy Thomas Mobtob, MJ).. P,0, Box 1984, Johamuebmy^ Trammsaai. 

Fbost, Hob. John, C JLO., ILLJL, Qaeenetown, Cape Colamy, 

Fbost, W. T. H., P.O. Amt 806. Johanneebmy, Trameaal, 

Fbtb, Maubigb W,fCareo/ E, S. SyfiretjEeq.fZ9 St. Gemrg^e Stnet^ Cape 

Town, Cape Colony, 
fFuLLBB, Alfbbd W., SotUhem Wood, East London^ Cape Celony. 
fFouBB, Wiluam, Thomas Biver Station, frid King WUliam'e Tbem, 

Cape Colony, 
FnuroMf Fsabos Cbosslbt, Neqpier, New Zealand, 
FuBSB, Fbbdbbick J.| Gwdo, Rhodesia. 
fFrsH, Hob. Sm Philip 0., K.CJ)LG., M.HJL, Hehortj Tammia. 

fOAiKWAD, Shbdcabt Samfatbao E., M.R.L, M.R.A.8., BarodOf Btdia, 
GAisfOBDy HBBBTy OrUngi^ Napier ^ New Zealand. 
Gabdnbb, G. H., J:P., Edward Street, Brisbane, Queensland. 
Gabdotbr, Fbanos J., J.P., Board of Exeentorst Kimberley, Otpe Colony. 
Gablabd, p. J., L.B.GJ3X, LJLG J" X, Assistant Colonial Snryeon, Aecra^ 

Gold Coast Colony. 
Gablabd, Waltbb F., MJii8tG.£.y Moghulserai Gya Sailway, Behri-ot^ 

Sons, Shahabad, Benyal, India. 
Gabbbtt, Habbt, BlantaHon Nonpareil, Britith OmiaMa, 
Gabmbtt, Whjjam J. 

Gabbawat, Thomas S., Bridgetown, Barbados. 
Gabbbtt, Hbnbt K, MJK.G.S.E., AnstraUam Mutual Provident Society^ 

87 put Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Gasxib, G. p., Berbioe, British Guiana. 
GATTTy His Hoboub Cbibf JusncB &r BPiiBw H., Gibraltar. 
Gau, Jitlivs, P.O. Box 209, Johannesbury, Ihinsffaak 
Gaul,Bt. Bbt. WnuAM T.,DJ)., Lord Bishop qfMashonalamd, Salisbury, 

Bhodesia. 
f0AT, Abbou> £., T%e Brothers, Grenada, West Indies. 
jGat, £. T., 2%e Brothers, Grenada, West Indies. 
tGsABD, JoHB| Port EU stdisth, Cape Colony. 
Gbabt, Albbbd, Burbasi, Natal. 
Gbb, Gbobob F.,eareqf National Bank of New ZeaUmd, Limitad, Wei- 

Unyton, New Zealand. 
Gbddbs, J. H., Dean SoUow, Mosman*s Bay, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Gbbtlbs, Albzamdbb B., Hampstead, EoUmouth P.O., Jtmmiea. 
GBOBOBy Abthub Kimyston, Jamaioa. 



1886 
1889 
1896 
1898 
1896 
1897 
1879 
1898 
1896 
1886 
1894 
1896 
1882 
1896 
1890 

1889 
1884 

1891 
1897 
1878 

1892 
1884 
1897 
1896 
1897 

1887 

1887 
1894 
1898 
1894 

1888 
1891 
1897 
1882 

1896 
1896 
1880 
1898 
1897 

1897 
1886 
1886 



Tfltfof 



1883 
1894 
1882 
1885 
1897 
1896 
1897 

1889 

1896 
1894 
1886 
1879 
1898 

1889 

1897 
1889 
1895 
1887 
1891 
1892 
1882 
1885 
1889 

1895 

1889 
1896 
1877 
1897 
1885 
1897 
1884 
1896 
1897 
1897 
1889 
1895 

1895 
1891 
1896 
1880 
1885 
1880 
1890 
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QmoRQM, How. Crablbs J^ IHL-Cy Pacific Houcc, Lagoc^ WcU AfrioOm 

Gibbon, Chablbs, GocmambU, WcUiegama^ Cftylon, 

Gibbon, Ebwabd, 59 Hope Street, Cape Toum, Ceifc Colony. 

Gibbon, W. D., Kandy, Ceylon, 

Gibbons, Majob Alfbbd St. Hill, Ccpe Ibwu, Cape Colony. 

Gibbs, Isaac, New Zealand Skipping Co^ Ckrittcknreh, New Zealamd. 

fGiBBS, John, African Lakes Corporation, Maaadala Eouee^ 3iantyr§, 

British Central Africa. 
Gibson, Habbt, Bomih African Association, 6 Church Sguare, Cape Ibsm, 

Cape Colony {Corresponding Secretary), 
Gidbon, Hon. D. S., M.L.C., J.P., Port jbUonio, Jamaica. 
GiFFOBD, Chablbs Milwabd, Brown's Town, P.O., Jamaica. 
fGiLCBBisT, William, P.O. Bom 401, JohanneAwryy Transwud. 
GiLBS, Thoicas, J.P., Adelaide CM, South Australia, 
GiLBS, Thomas O'Halloban, H.A., LL3., Qrm^eU Street, Adelaide, 

South Australia, 
Gnx, Datid, C.B., LU)., F.B.S., Astronomer Boyd, Ih$ Obsenfotory, 

Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Gill, Hbnbt H., Woodboume, Davey Street, Hobart, Tasmaniek, 
GiLLBs, Alfbbd W,,Sinemoa,Edyeclife Bead, Sydney, New South Wales. 
GiLLBS, Payid, Hony Kong and Whampoa Dock Co., Sony Kcny. 
GiLLB8PiB,BoBBBT,19 Chomwood Crescent, St, Kilda,Jlielboume, Australia. 
fGiLLBSPiB, BoBBBT K, JJP., Englcwocd, Inverleigh, Victoria, AusiraUa. 
GnxoTT, Samubl, 9 Brunswick Street, Melbourne, Australia* 
GiLMOXJB, Andbbw, 17 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
GiuBAN, Hon. Albxb. Bussbl, M.C.P., Anna Bcgima, British Ouiana. 
f GiBDLBSTONB, Kblson S., JJ*., Priucc Alfred Street, Crrahamstown, 

Cape Colony. 
GisBOBNE, DuDLBT G., P.O, Box 16, Bulawayo, Bhodesia (Corresponding 

Secretary). 
GiTTBNs, JosBFH A., Oughtcrson, St, Philip, Barbados, 
Gladwtn, Abthxtb G., Klipdam, Griqualand West, Caps Colony. 
fGLANTiLLB, Thomab, Milc Gully P.C Manchester, Jamaioa. 
Glossop, F. G., Lokqja, Niger Protectorate, West Africa, 
Glossop, W. Dalb, Miramar, Le^a da Paimeira, Portugal, 
fGLUTAs, Chablbs, P.O. Box 8, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
GocH, G. H., P.O. Box 163, Johannesbwrg, Tranmnai. 
GocR, Samxibl F., B.A., LLJ3., Johannesburg, Transcaal. 
GoDDABD, Habbt, P.O. Box 418, Johannesburg, Transnaal, 
GoDDABD, WiLUAM C, NoTwich Chambers, Sydney, New South Wales. 
fGoDDABD, William, P.O. Box 418, Johannesburg, JVansoaal. 
GoDVBBT, JosBPH Jambb, cors of Meesrs. Butherfoord Bros,, Adderley 

Street, Cape 7\>wn, Cape Colony, 
GoLDiB, A. B., Sebrof, Orrong Bead, Armadale, Victoria, Australia. 
GoLDMANN, C. Stdnbt, P.O, Box 485, Johannesburg, X^ransmal. 
GoLOMANN, BicHABD, P.O. Box 485, Johannesburg, T^atuvaal. 
fGoLDNXT, His Honoxtb Chibf Justiob Sib J. Tanxbbtilib, Trinidad. 
GoLDBDfo, A. B. Chamber of Mfnes,P,O.BoxS09,Johamesbmy, IVanevaaL 
Goldswobtht, Sib Boohb T., K.C JCG. 
QciLLOt, Gbobob, Melbourne, Australia. 

bb2 
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BtooUoB. 
1896 
1878 
1893 
1894 

1874 

1886 
1888 
1879 
1890 

1889 
1891 
1889 
1885 
1895 
1891 

1896 
1898 
1888 
1898 
1886 

1891 

1878 
1889 
1896 
1889 
1878 
1889 
1889 

1888 
1897 
1891 
1897 
1879 
1888 

1889 
1896 

1877 

1890 

1897 



OooDAxx, Ghablbs, M.B., Gr^ Street, 8t, Kilda, MeVbowmef AuttrcUiu 
Goods, Chablbs H., Adelaide, South AueiraUa, 
t€k>ooB, WiLUAv Hamilton, P,0, Bom 176, KimberUjf, Cape CoUmy, 
GooDBNOUGH, I/t.-Gbnbbal 8tB WiLUAic H., K.C.B., Commamdmgihe 

Troops f Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
GooDum, John, 328 Smith Street, Durban, NaUU (Correepondinp 

Secretary), 
GooDiCAKy Hon. Wnxux "Mxum, Attorney- General, Bony Kong, 
Goold-Adaxs, I/r.-CoLONBL H. J., C3,, CJilG., Mrfehmy, Cape Coht^. 
fGoBDONi Chjlblbs, M.D., Maritzburg, NataL 
fGoBOONy Chablbs Gbdcston, C^,, dub de Reeidentee Etranyires, 

Buenoi Ayres, 
fGoBDON, Gbobob, Port Mieabeth, Cape Colony, 
fGoBDON, John, Mesere, D. j- W, Murray, Adelaide, South AuetraUa. 
t6k>Bi>0N, Hon. W. Gobdon, M.L.C., Knowlealy,\ Queen's Park, THnidad. 
GoBDON, WaxiAM MoNTOOMBBiB, MayfiddlCottoge, St, John's, AuOgua, 
GoBB, Hon. Lt.-Colonbl J. C, Colonial Secretary, F^town, Sierra Leone. 
GoBTONy LiBUT.-Ck)L0NBL Edwabd, J.F., Bnuufioiea, Butte, WeUinyton, 

New Zealand, 
Gould, Josbph, Christehurch, New Zealand, 
GouLDiB, JoflBPH, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
tGoTBiT, BoBBBT, CuUoden Station, near Arramae, Queenslamd, 
GoTTBLATy WnxiAx DicxsoN, Dock Road, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
fGowANS, Louis F., care of Messrs, F, # A, Swaney, Cape Coast, Odd Coast 

CoUmy. 
Go^WBB-PooLB, Pbbct, M.LM.E., FJt.G.S., P.O. Bos 20, KJerksdorp, 

Dransvaal, 
GoTDBB, Gbobob Woodboffb, G.M.G., Adelaide,^Souih Australia, 
Gbacb, Hon.Mobqan8.,C.M.G.,MJUC.,MJ).| Wdlinyton, New Zealand. 
Gbafton Fbbdinand, Polela, Natal, 

Gbaham, Fbancis G. C, CC. and R,M,, Somerset East, Cape Colony, 
Gbaham, John, 88 Sifncoe Street, Victoria, British Columbia. 
Gbaeajc, William H., Albany, Western AustfxUia, 
IGbahax, Woodthobpb T., P.O, Box 1155, Johamnesbury, Dramstaai 

{Corresponding Secretary), 
Gbaingeb, Richabd Kbat, Barkly Wsst, Cape Colony, 
Gbannux, Cluton, Auditor, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
Gbant, Hon. Chablbs Hbnbt, M.L.C., MJn8t.C JS., Bobart, Ihtemattia, 
Gbant, Duncan, Melbourne, Australia, 
f Gbant, E. H., Colonial Bank, St, John's, Antigua, 
Gbant, Thb Vbby Ret. G. M., M.A., D.J),,1Prineipal, Queen's Univereify, 

Kingston, Canada {Corresponding Secretary), 
Gbant, Hbnbt E. W., Harbour Island, Bahamas, 
Gbant, Sib James A., M.D., K.C.M.G., F.G.S., 150 Elgin Street, Ottawa^ 

Canada, 
Gbant, Colonel Thomas Huntbb, care of William Bignell, Esq,, Quebec^ 

Canada, 
Gbant-Dalton, Alan, M.Ixist.C.E., Government Railways, East. London, 

Cape Colony, 
Gbatbs, Sombbsbt H., Aihburlon, New' Zealand. 



Ywrof 
Electtoo. 
18B4 
1888 
1892 

1887 

1897 
1888 
1896 
1882 
1889 
1884 
1877 
1880 
1896 
1889 
1884 
1898 
1894 

1897 
1895 
1896 
1894 
1895 
1881 

1879 
1885 

1896 
1884 
1882 
1881 

1876 
1888 

1889 
1890 
1896 
1884 
1886 
1897 
1897 
1884 
1890 
1884 
1896 
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Obat, Hon. Gsobob W., M.L.C., Brisbans, Qiteensland. 

fGBATi BoBBBT, Msv of MeuTt, Dolgety ^ Co^ Sydney, New Soutk WaU*. 

Obat, Wbmtwobtk D.| eaire tf Po$t Cffioe, Gwanda, Hew 2Wt Bead, 

Bhodetia, 
fGBiATHBAD, JoHK BALDWiVy M3.| GJl (Ediii.), GfakanuUmUt Cape 

Cohny. 
Gbkcb, Saltatorb, M.D., Margkerita Houee^ Coepicua, Malta. 
tGBanr, Datzd, BurboMt NaUU, 

OasMS, Fbaitx J., PtMie Warke BepartmeiU^ Lagoe, Weet 4friea. 
Gbmbn, Gbobob Dutton, A d e l aid e , South Auetralia, 
Gbbbn, John £., P.O. Box 340, Johamneebury, ThicMvaa/. 
IGbbbb, Bichabo Allan, AUanvale, NeweaeUe, Natal. 
fGBBBN, Bobbbt Cottlb, Pretoria, Tranevaal. 
IGbbbnacbb, Benjamin W., M JjJL, Burban, Natal, 
GBBBNAOBBy Waltbb, Burban, Natal. 
Gbbbnb, Edwabd M., M.LJL, Advocate, Maritsbury, Natal, 
Gbbbnb, Molbswobth, Oreyetcnee, Melbourne, Amtralia. 
tGBBBNLBBS, Jambs Nbilson, P.O. Bow 474, Jokauueebury, JVanetfooL 
fGBBBNLBBS, Thoma0 J>,, M.B., CM., The Agylum, Fort Enylamd, 

GrahafHitown, Cape Colony. 
Grbbnsladb, Hbnbt J., Thamee, New Zealand. 
Gbbbnwood, G. Dban, Teviotdale, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
Gbbio, Gbobgb, Laxapana, Maekeliya, Ceylon, 
Gbbt, Right Hon. Sib Geobgb, K.C:B., Auckland, New Zealand. 
Gbbt, Captain RAUDOHy Bulawayo, Rhodeeia. 
fGBBT-WiuoN, H.E. William, C3LG., Government Bouee, Stanley, 

FaUdand letands. 
f Gbicb, John, Meeere, Grice, Sumner ^ Co., Melbourne, AuetraUa. 
Gbiffin, C. T., M.R.C.S.E., L.B.C J».£., SupeHntendiny Medical Officer, 

Haputale, Ceylon. 
Gbiffith, Abthxjb G., H.B.M. Vice-Coneulate, Old Calabar, West Africa. 
Gbiffith, Colobbl Chablbb D., C.1MLG., Eaet London, Cape Colony. 
fGBiFFiTH, Hon. Horacb M. Bbandfobd, Treasurer, Baihuret, Gambia. 
Gbiffith, His Honoub Ghibt Justice Sib Samubl W., G.C.M.G., 

Briehane, Queeneland. 
Qmnrrrm, His Honoub T. Risblt, C.M.G., Admmietrator, St. Kitte. 
fGBimTH, His Honoub Chiet Justice Sib William Bbandiobd, HJL., 

Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 
f Gbiefitbs, Thomas Gbiff, Port Elisabetk, Cape Colony, 
Gbimani, Edmund Hobnbt, Tamsui, Formosa, China, 
Gbimmbb, Wm. p., Salisbury, Rhodesia, 

fGBiMWADE, Hon. F. S.,M.L.C., Harleston, Caulfield, Melbourne, Australia. 
Gbinunton, Hon. Sib John J., M.L.C., A JnstC.E., Colombo, Ceylon, 
Grintbb, Her. John, The Rectory, San Jose, Costa Rica. 
f Gbotb, Daniel, Kvmberley, Cape Colony. 
Gbundt, Eustace Beabdob, Adelaide, South Australia, 
GuBBiN, Thomas A., Barrister-at-Law, Saliebury, Rhodesia. 
Guebits, E. p., Sandakan, British North Borneo {Corresponding Secretary). 
GuNTBB, Col. Howel, Commandant of Defence Force, Brisbane. Queensland, 
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GiTXTBSB, Tmi Vek. Ascbdbacok Wiixum J.*JMJi,, 8t> John's, Pamt' 

matia, New South Wales. 
GtTBOXK, R. L., 346 Flinders Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
tGvTHBiB, Adam W., Port MiMobeth, Cape Colony. 
QvTBBJE, Chaslu, London Bank of Australia, Melbourne^ Australia. 
Ownnm, Hon. Mb. Jvsncs J. W., 188 Metcaffe Street, Ottawa, Canada. 
tGsowsxi, CoLONXL 8iB Casxmib S., K.O.H.G. {AJ).C. to the Queen), 

Toronto, Canada. 

f Haabroft, Damisl J., M«Ii.A.y J.P., Kimberley, Caps Colony. 
fHACKBB, Ret. Wixxiam J., East London, Cape CcHony. 
HADix>if-SMiTH,G3., ChitfAssistamt Colonial Secretary, Accra, Gold Coast 

CoUmy. 
Hacn3abt» E. a. H., Kingston, Jamaica, 
HAOUBy Gbobqb, Merchants* Bank, Montreal, Canada {Corresponding 

Secretary), 
KsnxEa, Chabxbs H., 1LA,,"MJ)., Princes Street, AucJdand, New Zeciand. 
Haxms^ Henbt, Ra$ul (^ub, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Haldbb, Albert H., M.A J.M.K, F.R.LB.A., Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 
Halbb, WnxiAM a.y C.E., P.O, Box li9, P&rt of Spain, 7\rimdad. 
Hat.kt, Aixen, M.P., Windsor, Nova Scotia, 
Hall, Cabl, P.O, Box 172» Durban, Natal, 
Hall, GodfbeT| Hororata, Canterbury, New Zealand, 
Hall, Jambs Wbslet, Australian Club, Melbourne, Australia. 
Hall, Hon. Sib John, E.C.M.G.| Hororata, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
Ball, John, Elstemwick, Melbourne, Australia, 
Hall, Rev. Alfbed, Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony, 
Ball, Robbbt E., P.O, Box 12, Johannesburg, TransvaaL 
Ball, Thohab S., Queensland Bank, Boekhampton, Queensland, 
Ball, Walteb K, WU^ell, Potts Point, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Hallbnstbin, Bbndiz, Dunedin, New Zealand, 

HALLiDATyGBOBOB C, M.A., MurwUlumbah, Tweed Siver, New South Wales. 
Hameb, J. Natranibl, ChHstchureh Club, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Hamilton, Hon. C. Bouohton, C.M.G., M.E.C., Beeeiver-Gensralt 

Georgetown, British Guiana, 
Hascilton, Hon. Henbt de Covbgt, H.KC., Montserrat, West Indies. 
Hamilton, H. W. B., care of Bank qf New South Wales, Coolgardie, 

Western Australia, 
Hamilton, John T., Equitable lAfe Assurance Society of the United States^ 

Shanghai, China, 
Hamnstt, Fbedbbicx Habfbb, care of Messrs. Arbuthnot f Co,, Madras. 
Hampdbn, H.E. Right Hon. Viscount, Government House, Sydney, New 

South Wales, 
fHAMFSOH, B., KimberUy, Cape Colony, 
fHAMPsoN, J. Athbbton, Beooonsfisld, Cape Colony, 
Hanbubt-Wiluams, Majob John, Government House, Cape Town, Cape 

Colony, 
Hancock, Edwabd, P.O, Box 158, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Hancock, H. R., Wallaroo ^ Moonia Mines, South Australia, 
fHANcocK, Stbanoman, P.O. Box 77, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
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tHAXUfaTOir, Ermist B. C.,^1LI)., Victoria^ British Mwnhia {Com- 

gpondimg Secretary), 
tHAMxiN, Chriotophib L.| Buiawayo, Bhodeiia. 
HAHiOBy EowABD WiHOVisLD, AMnrUm, New Zealand. 
tHiJfKAx, Chabibs, Part Etizahethf Cape Colony, 
fHAiranr, Viooo J. 

tHiBDiB, Wtllulu, Fairmant P,0., Kootenay Vatiey^ British Columbia. 
HxBDiNo, G^BOB Mat, Umtata, Tembuland, Cape Colony. 
HABi>iNO-Fiif£ATSOify HoBOAK H., Port o/ Spain, Trinidad. 
tHABD6, Habbt H., Grahamstoum, Cape Colony. 
HabdwickBi Edwabb a., L.R.C.P., Bureote Vale, Bulwer, Natal. 
Habdt, Jambs A., M.RC.S., ffobart, Tasmania. 

Habbl, Phuxibbbt C, Land of Plenty Honse^ EssequehOf British Ouiana. 
Habfobd, Fbbdbbicz, M.L.C., St. Andreufs, Grenada. 
Habobb, Habold Robbbt, British Gold Nines of Mexico, EH Oro, 

Tkdtenango, Mexico. 
Hablbt, John, Belize^ British Honduras. 
HAB2TBTT, BiCHABD^ Brodle^s Head Road, St. Ijeonard*s, Sydney, New 

South Wales. 
fHABFBB, Chablbs, M.L.A., J J*., Guildford, Western dttstralia. 
Habpbb, RoBBBt, Toorctk, Mdboume, Australia. 
Habbaoik, John A., Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Habbicks, Fbancis M., F.B.C.S.I.y Alma Road, St. KUda, Melbourne, 

Australia. 
fHABBis, LiBUT.-CoLONBL D., M.L.A., Kimbcrley, Cape Ck>lony. 
Habbis, Fbbdbbxc E., 11 Equitable Buildings, Collins Street, Melbourne, 

Australia. 
f Habbis, Hbnbt William J., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
'EAxaxa,'HxBimRT, Barrister-ai-Law, Weniworth Court, Elizabeth Street, 

Sydney, New South Wales. 
Habbis, John Mtbb, Sulymah, Sierra Leone. 
Habbis, S. Alicx, Assistant Surveyor, Belize, BriiUh Honduras. 
Habbis, Saul, P.O. Box 1473, Johannesburg, Transmal. 
Habbuun, Ebic F., Bond Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
f Habbison, Fbaiik, Cascade Estate, Mahk, Seychelles. 
Habbibon, J. H. Hugh, M.R.C.S.E., L.RC.P., Orange Walk, British 

Honduras. 
fHABBUON, J. Spbanobb, P.O. Box 17, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Habbisson, Stdkbt T., Lokeja, Niger Protectorate, West Africa. 
Habbold, Majob Abthub L., Adelaide, South Australia. 



fHABBOW, Edwin, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Habbowbb, Jambs, Band Club, Johannesburg, IVansvaal. 

fHABSANT, Sidkbt B., Rand Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

Habt, Francis, Perth, Western Australia. 

Habtlbt, Svbobon LnuT.-CoLONra. Edmttnd B., V.C, King William 

Town, Cape Colony. 
Habtlbt, Edwin J., 31 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
Habtbt, Albxandbb T., 63 Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Habtbt, Hon. Augustus W., St. John*s, Newfoundland. 
Habtbt, Jambs, J.F., Adelaide, South Australia. 
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Habtbt, Johk, St. Jokn% Nn^oundUmd, 

fHABTXT, Thoicas L., KinffiUm, Jamaica. 

Habwood, Datid W., PeHh, Western Auttralia. 

Habwood^ JossDA J., Jrckiteetural Departmemt, Perth, Wmtem Audrdia. 

Hassabd, Csablm, Dwrbamf Natal. 

Haouhb, Hmkby Gobb, P. 0. Box 798, Jokamneeimy, JVammfoat. 

tHATHOBK, Fnous A^ 401 Ckmrek Street, ManiMfmrg, Natal. 

EATHOB3K,KMwaTRn., Advocate qf the Stg^reme Court, MariUfmrg, Naial. 

Havblock, H.E. Sib Abtsub E., G.C.M.a., G.CXE.. GooenmnU Omoe, 

Madrae, 
Hawxbb, Edwabd W., MJL, LL.M^ Adelaide, South AuetraUa. 
Eawemr, Michabl S., Btmgaree, South Australia ; amd Adelaide CM. 
Hawkbb, Bichabd M^ Addaide, South Australia. 
Hawkbs, Gbobob Wbioht, J J>., 188 Childers Street, North Adelaide, South 

Australia. 
Hawkins, Altked, Sette Comma, Congo, West Africa. 
Hawtatnb, Gbobob H., G.M.a., Admimstrator-General, Georgetown^ 

British Guiana (Corresponding Secretary). 
HAWTATm, Majob T. M. 
fHAT, Hbnbt, CoOindina, New South Wales. 
fHAT, Jambb, P.O. Box 162, Johannesburg, Tramswud. 
Hat, Jambs Douglas, Cue, Western Australia. 
Hat, Jambs M. Allan, Timher Street, Afaritsburg, Natal 
Hat, H.E. Sib Jambs Shaw, K.C.M.G., Government House, Barbados. 
tHAT, John, LL J)., Crow's Nest, North Sydney, New Soua Wales. 
fHAT, WnxiAM, Melbourne, Australia. 
Hatoabth, Gbaham A^ Charters Towers, Queensland. 
HATNl^ Chablbs, Burg Street, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Hatnbs,Kobbbt, Begistrar in Chancery, Bridgetown, Barbados. 
tHATWABD, Edwabd W., Messrs. J. Martin^ Co,, Adelaide, South Australia. 
f Haibll, Ghablbs S., Port EUsaheth, Cape Colony. 
Hbad, Wm. BbAst, p. 0. Box 1815, Johannesburg, Tranevaat. 
Hbath, Waltbb, MJL, care of Messrs. Hart ^ Flower, Adelaide Street^ 

Brisbane, Queensland. 
BMBDmK,amomaBR.,Era$nbie,Molong,New South Wales; and Union CUtb. 
tHBBBON, A. S., Barrister-at'Law, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
Hboiob, Albxandbb, Banh of Africa, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
^Hbotob, Sib Jambs, E.GJI.G., Colonial Museum, WeUington, New 

Zealand. 
Hblt-Hutchikson, H.E. Thb Hon. Sib Waltbb F., G.CJIG., Government 

House, MarHeburg, Natal, 
fHBMBBT, PkBCT, Seoeiver-GeneroTs Office, Georgetown, British Guiasm. 
Hbmmino, H.E. Sib Augustus W. L., E.G.M.G., Government House^ 

Kingston, Jamaica. 
Hbmmino, John, Civil Commissioner, Grahamstown, Caps Colony. 
Hbndbbson, Josbfh, O.M.G., Mariieburg, Natal. 
Hbndbbson, J. G. A., Pretoria, Transvaal. 
Hbndbbson, SAMUB^ Woodford Lodge, Tnnidad. 
Hbndbixs, a. J., Black Biver, Jamaica. 
tHBNNBssT, Datid V., JJ^ Sydenham, St. Kilda, Melbomme, Australia. 
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Hbnnimo, Budolf H.y Coolffordk, We$iem AMStralia, 

Hkvbt, John McEbmzu, Walker Street, Dunedin, New Zealand, 

Hbitbt, Hon. John, MAA., Devtmpart West, Tatfnania, 

Hnnbt L. Clucsnts, Axim, Gold Coast Colony. 

flsNncAN, Hon. Mb. Juriob Aufbbd Piack, Perth, Western Australia, 

Hhbiian, C. Lawbbnch, H.B., M.R.C.SJS., 42 Bwff Street, Cape Taum, 

Cape Colonic; and Civil Service Club, 
Hhbman, Isaac. 

Hnwick, John E., Poliee Magistrate, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
fHiGU, Thb Right Rhy. John Walh, D.D., Lord Bishop of Bloemfcmtein, 

Bishop^s Lodge, Bloen^fontein, Orange Free State, 
fHiDDiNOH, J. H. F., eare of Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
fHiDDiNOH, MicRAXL, ¥,CJS.,Newlamds, Cape Colony, 
HmDnroB, Wnxux, Barrister^'Law, Cdpe Town, Cape Colony, 
HiooiNS, LnuT.-CoLONXL Thoxas Walxbb, Higginsbrook, Adelaide, South 

Australia, 
tHioHBTT, John Moobb. 
Hnx, Chablbb Wic, Stanley, Falkland Islands, 
Hnx, Edwabd C. H., First Magistrate, Fenang, Straits Settlements. 
Hill, Qbobob, eare of Stock Exchange, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Bill, Hbnbt T., P,0, Box 1696, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Hnx, LvxB M., A.M.Iii8t.C.E., Georgetown, British Guiana. 
fHiLL, Thomas Hbslop, SungH Ujong, Straits Settlements. 
Bill, Wabobop M., Queensland Club, Brisbane, Queensland, 
fHiLLABTy Gbobgb, Burbon, Natal. 
HiLLMAN, Gbobob F., Perth, Western Australia. • 
Hills, T. Ago, 31 Queen Street, Melbomme, Austrtdia. 
HnxsoN, John C, Port Darwin, South Australia, 
HiBST, Gbobob S. S., M.B., Assistant Colonial Surgeon, Accra, Gold Coast 

Colony. 
fHrroHiNS, Chablbb, Itf.L.A., Durban, Natal, 
HiTCHiNS, John F., Durban, Natal. 
HoDOBBi Fbancis £. 
Hodgson, H.E. Fbbdbbio M., GJi£.G., Government House, Accra, Gold 

Coast Colony. 
fHoBT, Ung Box, Penang, Straits Settlements, 
f HovFXBiSTBB, C« R.| Borrister-at-Law, Singapore, 
HoFMBTB, Hbnbt J., B.A., P,0, Box 948, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
HoniETB, Hon. J. H., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Hogg, Chablbs Edwabd, C^., Melbourne, Australia. 
HoGGy Hbnbt Rovghton,16 Market Buildings, Flinders Lane, Melbourne, 

Australia ; and Melbourne dub, 
Holdship, Gbobob, JJP., 13 Post Office Chambers, Sydney, New South 

Wales, 
HoLDSHiP, Thomas H., Australian Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 
HoLB, Htjoh Mabshall, Civil Commissioner, Salisbury, Rhodesia, 
HoLB, Willum, Johore, Straits Settlements. 
Holland, Cvtlxb A., care of British Columbia Land Co., Victoria, British 

Columbia, 
Holland, John A., Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony. 
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tHoLUBAT, CsoiLy 298 Chuteh Street^ Manteburg, NaUU. 

fBoiJJXB,IiicEASDR,,P.O,Box2S9,Jokanmedmrff, J^ramtfMlmdFretanM, 

tHoLus, A. Claud, Mombasa^ Eeut Africa. 

H0LMB8, John S., District Commissioner, Accra, Gold Coast Cohny. 

HoLROTD, Hon. Mb. Justicb Edward D., Melbourne, Australia, 

Holt, Basil A., care of Australian Joint Stock Bank, Crotfdom, Queendatsd. 

fHoLT, Walter H., J.P., Australian Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 

HoLTON, Harold, Vancouver, British Columbia, 

HoLWELL, Charlbs A., carc of Messrs. Savage 4" ^*^$ Burbots, Natal, 

tHoicAN, Lbonard E. B., P.O. Box 178, Johannesburg, TKhmwm/. 

HoNVT, Richard, 12 San Juan de Letran, Mexico. 

Hood, Augustus W. 

fHoPB, C. H. 8., Maretimo, Glenelg, South Australia. 

fHoFi, James William, M.R.C.P., FremantU, Western Australia. 

Hope, T.C, M.D., Geelong, Victoria, Australia. 

HopoooD, John Edgar, ffannan*s Club, Kalgoorlie, Western Australia. 

Hopkins, T. Hollis, ToumsviUe, Queensland. 

HoPLBT, Hon. Mb. Justice William M., Kimberley, Cape Colong. 

fHoRDBRN, Edward Carr, 211 Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 

tHoRDERN, Samuel, Retford Hall, Barling Point, Sydney, New South Waist, 

Horn, Thomas Sutherland, Adelaide, South Australia. 

tHoBNABROOK, Charles A., GHUs Street, Adelaide, South Australia, 

HoRSFORD, Hon. Dayid Barnes, M.E.C., Reoeiver^General, Port qf 

Spain, Trinidad. 
HoRSFORD, Samukl L., M.L.C, St. Kitts. 
HoRTON, Alfred 0., Auckland, New Tjealand. 
Hose, Rt. Rev. Gboeoe F., D.B., Lord Bishop of Singapore and Sarawak, 

Bishop* 8 House, Singapore. 
HosKEN, JosiAH R., La Compania Minera del Refugio, San Julian, via 

Parral, Mexico. 
HosKEN, William, P. 0. Box 667, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
fHosMER, Captain Edward A. C, Virden, Manitoba, Canada. 
HoTsoN, John, Montreux, Kew, Melbourne, Australia. 
Howard, John Wm., Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 
HowAT, George, 130 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
Ho WATSON, Hon. William, M.L.C., Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Howie, James, Fort George, Bakana, New Calabar, West Africa. 
Hubbard, H. Malcolm, care of Messrs. McPhiUips, Wootten ^ Barnard, 

Victoria, British Columbia. 
f HuDDART, James, Melbourne, Australia. 
Hudson, Arthur, SolicUor^General, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
Hudson, George, J.P., Civil Service Club, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Hudson, G. Wreford, care of G. Hudson, Esq., Civil Service Club, Cape 

Town, Cape Colony. 
fHuDSON, Walter E., P.O. Box 189, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
tHuoHBS, Commander R. Jukes, R.N. 

tHuOHES-HUGHES, T. W. 

Hulbtt, George Herbert, Advocate of the Supreme Court, P.O. Box 

230, Durban, Natal. 
Hulett, Hon. Jambs Lobgei, MJIA., J.P., Kearsney, NontUif Natal, 
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HuLZ^ GflOBQS H., Kimberky, Cape Colony, 

HuxBT, HsMBT G.,MJiiitC.B., VenUam, Natal. 

HuxFHBSTS, OcTATius, Ckirf Rtgigtrat qf the Bupreme Court oj the 

Leeward Mmde, 8t, John's, Antigna, 
Huirr, Waitbb S., Auditor-Oeneral, Naeeau, Bahamas. 
HuKm, Cboil W., ears qfH. Benton, Esq., Benmark, South Australia. 
HuHTiB, Geablbs H., Assistant Colonial Secretary, Accra, Gold Coast 

Colony. 
HuimBy Cbaxemb Twombok, BeUu, British Honduras. 
RvntTER, Vatid, G J£.0., OovemmeHt Sailways, Durban, Natal. 
HumsB, Hamilton, Chitf Police Magistrate, Suva, F{j% (Corresponding 

Secretary). 
tHuMTBB, Thomas A., 27 O^agon, Lunedin, New Zealand. 
HirBBBLLy WnxiAM, Owelo, Bhodesia. 

HuTCHDra, Datid E., Conservator of Forests, Cape Tovm, Cape Colony. 
HuTCHuraoir, Gbobob H.y Vancouver, British Columbia. 
HuTCHorsoN, His Hokoub Ghisf Jusncs Sib 3peEpa T., "NLA., Nicosia, 

Cyprus. 
Hftton, Hon. Chablbs William, Bondehosch, Cape Colony. 
HuTTON, Edwabd M., M.A., Begistrar, Supreme Court, Oibraltar. 
f HiJTTON, J. Mount, Goongarrie Gold Mining Co., Goongarrie, Western 

Australia. 
HuTTONy William, 3 North Quay, Brisbane, Queensland. 
Hyam, Abbabam, P.O. Bow 284, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Htams, FUAiXK, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
Htman, Samubl, 969 Jameson Avenue, Salisbury, Bhodesia. 



Ietbbs, Eobbbt Lanoklot, Mount levers, Boyal Park, Melbourne, Australia. 

Ikin, Bbt. Alfbxd, D.Dm Point, Natal. 

Im Thubn, Etebabd F., C.M.G., Pomeroon Biver, British Guiana. 

iNOALLy WnxiAM, F.B., Berbioe, British Guiana. 

flNOLis, Hon. James, M.L.A., Bean's Place, Sydmey, New South Wales. 

Inous, Wm. Wood, P.O. Bos 2066, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

hnaa, Thomas Walbond, Britannia Estate, Mauritius. 

rONSy Fbbdbbicx F., P.O. Box 1021, Johannesburg, I\ransvaal. 

Ibeland, J. S. A., M.B. (Surgeon Superintendent, Indian Emigration 

Service). 
iBTiNBy Hans W. H., Great Western Vineyard, Victoria, Australia. 
Ibtino, Eobebt J., Western Australian Pastoral and Colonisation Co., 

Kojonup, Western Australia. 
IskkQ, Gbobob Michabl, P.O. Box 75, Bulawayo, Bhodesia, 
f Isaacs, Datid, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Isaacs, Emantxl, P.O. Box \, Maf eking, Cape Colony. 
Isbmonobb, Edwin E., Singapore. 



Jack, A. Hill, Bunedin. New Zealand. 

Jackson, Hon. Capt. H. M., R.A., C.M.G., Colonial Secretary, Gibraltar. 

Jackson, Eobbbt E., Q.C., Victoria, British Columbia. 
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fjAOOB, William F., F^Udmg. Hkw Zmland. 

t Jacobs, Isaac, 72 Quern 8trmt, Melbomme^ JuitruUa. 

Jacobs, MoMTAeu, SaliMbmry, Bhodesia, 

Jaoobsbt, H. B.. KingiUm, Jamaica. 

Jaoosb, Jomr Wx., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

t Jaios, J. WiLLiAx, F.G^^ Tanaeari, Blakekunt, Sgdnsy, New Somtk 

Waiee. 
Jambs, Philip Havohtoit, Dewm Lodge, Half Way Tree, Jamaica. 
JAMMaoK, Adam, M.B., G.M^ Perth, Weetem Antiralia, 
Jambson, Obobob, CatUerhmry Farmer^ Co^operaiiw Co., Ckrietekurekf 

New Zealand. 
t Jambson, Bb. L. S., C3., Bulawayo, Bhodeda. 
JAMXBOjf, How. Bobbbt, MJ1.G., Dmrban, Natal. 
Jamibsok, Edmund C, P.O. Box 357, Jokanneebnfg, TnaucaaL 
Jamibson, Gbobob. C.M.6., H3M. Comsul- General, Skanghd, China. 
jAMoaov, John H., P.O. Box 2676, Johanneeburg, Tranewud. 
t Jamibson, M. B., C Jl, 89 (ineen Street, MeOxmrne, AnetraUa. 
Jamison, William T. 

Jabdinb, C. K, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Jabdinb, John F., Napier, New Zealand. 
Jabbbtt, Michabl Lbwis, M.B.GJ3.E., LJtC^. (Edin.), British Shethro, 

Wett Africa. 
Jbffbat, Alan, Wdd Club, Perth, Weetem Australia, 
Jblucob, R. Vincent, Buxton House, George Street, Nassau, Bahaw^as. 
fjBNKiNS, H. L., Indian Civil Service, 
Jbnkins, Abthub Hoobbs, Durban, Natal. 

fJBPPB, Cabl, Barrister'at-Law, P,0, Box 60, Johannesburg, Dransvaal. 
fjBPPB, Julius, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
fJBFPB, Juuus, JuN., P,0, Box 60, Johannesbnrg, Transvaal 
Jbbninoham, H.E. Sib Hubbbt £. H., E.C.M.O., Government Honae^ 

PoH of Spain, Trinidad. 
Jbssop, Wiluam H., Grand National Hotel, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
tJoBL, Louis, P.O. Box 232, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Johnson, Edward 0., Assistant Colonial Treasurer, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
t Johnson, Fbanx W. F., Sea P&int, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Johnson, Fbbderick William, A.Inst.C.E,, PMio Works Department, 

Colombo, Ceylon, 
fJoHNSON, James Anoas, Prospect, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Johnson, Joseph C. F., Adelaide, South Australia. 
Johnston, Hon. C. J., M Ji.C. Wellington, New 2^land. 
t Johnston, Datid W., M.D., PO. Box 2022, Johannesburg, TVamsvaal. 
Johnston, Douglas H., Annandale, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Johnston, Sib Habby H., K.C.B.. H,B.M, Consul- General, Tunis. 
t Johnston, Jambs. J J»., Oakbank, Mount Barker, South Australia. 
Johnston, Pebcital, J.P., care of Messrs, Jones ^ Jones, Lineoln*s Bsn 

Chambers, Elitabeth Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Johnston, Sydney, Napier, New Zealand. 
Johnston, Thomas Q., care of Hon. W, D. Stewart, M.L,C,, Dunedin, New 

Zealand, 
Johnston, Hon. Waltbb Woods, M.H.R,, WeUington, New Zealand. 



1897 
1888 
1897 
1898 
1897 
1876 

1894 
1898 
1895 

1881 
1896 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1886 
1882 
1884 
1895 
1882 

1894 
1898 
1872 
1898 
1889 
1882 
1896 
1889 

1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1884 

1888 
1896 
1894 
1891 
1896 
1888 
1889 
1889 

1886 
1881 

1886 



T«tfof 



1807 
1897 
1894 
1890 
1889 
1884 
1888 

1889 
1888 
1898 
1891 
1882 
1881 
1882 
1884 
1898 
1898 

1891 

1878 
1882 
1897 

1890 
1884 
1889 
1884 
1897 
1894 
1884 

1893 
1898 
1889 
1886 



1890 
1894 
1885 
1889 
1889 
1896 

1884 
1898 
1889 
1880 
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JoHNSTom, C. "EL, Lagc9, West Jfriea, 

JtaamovEf Caftaik Gilbibt L., Kumatiy Gold Coast Colony. 

Jooxsroifi^ H. W., Barruter-at'Law, Ealifiut, Nova Scotia. 

JoBsnovm, BoBnTy Board of Supervision, Kingston, Januuca, 

t Joms, Chaum T^ TAJjJL,, St. Davids, Wynbsrg, Caps Colony. 

fJoMMi Edwaxd, C.E.y Rand dub, Johannesbmry, TVansvaal. 

JoKEB, EowAXD, J.P., Commercial Bank of Australia, Adelaide^ South 

Australia, 
iJoKWB, Etax K., JJP., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Jomm, Captain Bmmmth, Albany, Western Australia. 
Jowaa, JAMua, Greenkill, Justiee Street, Cape T\>wn, Cape Colony. 
JoMUB, JoHX B., Pretoria, Dransvaal. 
JowsB, J. Thokab, M.LjL.9 Bradfieldj Barbados. 

JovwB, Maikbw, Assistant Colonial Surveyor, Aoera, Gold Coast Colony. 
JoNBSi Oswald, Hamilton, Bermuda. 

JoMss, Phiup Stdhbt, MJ)., 16 Oolleye Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Joms, CknocANDBB B. D. Paost, Lagos, West Africa. 
JoKsa, BiGHABD Etajt, core cf Messrs. F. ^ A. Swanty, Cape Coast, 

Gold Coast Colony. 
Jom, BoKALD M.| South African Exploration Co., Kimberley, Cape 

Colony. 
Jomsi Hon. Mb. Juanai 8. TwxMmiAVy Grahamstown, Cape Colony. 
Joms, Hon. Mb. Jvmcm W. H. Htndxan, Penang, Straits Settlements, 
fJoNtt, His Gsacb William Wbst, D J)., Lord Archbishop of Cape Toun, 

Bishop's Court, Claremont, Cape Colony. 
Jonbb, Wm. Hbbbbbt, 278 ColHns Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
t JoNBSy Sib W. H. Quatlb. 

JoNBS, WiLUAM T., 8 Collins Street West, Melbourne, Australia. 
fJoNSSON, F. L., Durban, Natal. 
JoBDisoN, Fbanx, Gtoelo, Rhodesia. 

JosBPR, HuQH Gk>BB, oors of Msssrs. Arbuthnot j- Co., Madras. 
JosBFH, S. A., Midhurst, Nelson Street, WooUahra, Sydney, New South 

Wales. 
JjjVD, Albbbt G>., core of J, G. Leeb, Esq., Rondebosch, Cape Colony. 
Junius, Hbkbt O,, P.O. Box 426, Johannesburg, TransvaaL 
JxnracR, Majob-Obvbbal W. Cutb, CM.Q. 
JuTA, Hon. Sib Hbnbt H., Q.C., MJJL, Cape Ibwn, Cape Colony. 



Kbatb, Hbbbbbt F. C, care of Banh qf Australasia, Melboume, Australia. 

Kbbnan, Jambs, F.B.C.S.I., Rand Club, Johannesburg, ThmsvaoL 

Kewb, John, Sydney, New South Wales. 

fKBiowiN, Thomas Hbnbt, Market Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 

fKBiTH, John T., Port EliMabeih, Cape Colony. 

KsLLX, Hon. Mb. Justicb H. 0., Akassa, Niger Territoria, West 

Africa. 
IEbllt, Jambs John, EUimatta, St. KUda, Melbourne, Australia. 
Kbllt, J. Cabuno, Ottawa, Canada. 
f Keltt, William, Albany, Western Australia. 
Ebmp, Hon. G. T B., MJ>., MX.C., Nassau, Bahamas. 
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Y«wof 
Blaotion. 

1886 

1896 

1889 

1889 

1891 

1897 

1897 

1882 

1888 

1881 

1880 



1891 
1880 
1884 
1897 
1889 
1889 
1896 
1898 
1896 
1889 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1892 
1896 
1897 

1887 
1897 
1886 
1896 
1879 

1892 

1892 

1884 
1894 
1882 
1896 
1888 
1886 
1889 
1897 
1897 
1893 



LiFPBB, Ohuum H., F^GJS., P.O. Box 182, Dwrhon^ Natak 

Lb Eoux, D. M., BondeboBckf Cap$ CoUmy. 

tLBSLiB, J. H^ P.O. Box 894, Jokmrnubufg, TrmmadL 

LxuoHABSy John W., MJUL, Duirham, Natal, 

fLiYSTi Jambs A., Bowdon, South Tarra, Bielboumef Australia. 

Imn, JosBPH, Lulinffki, Prmce$ Street, St. Kilda, MMoume, Auttrdia. 

Lbvi, Hon. Nathamibl, ]IiLL.C^ Liverpool, St. Kilda, Metbomme, AuetruUa. 

Lbtt, Abteub, AfandevUk, Jamaiea. 

Lbwu, AixAir Welleslht, Barritter'at-Law, St. Georg^e, Chrenada. 

Lbwib, Lonu Lucas, 7 Queeu Street, Mdbowme, Australia. 

tLBWis, Nbil Eluott, M.H^, MJL, B.CX., Hobart, Tistemama (Corr^^ 

epoudiug Seoretary). 
Lbwis. Bobbbt K, 414 LUOe CoUme Street, Mdbomne, AmUraUa. 
Lkwib, Hon. Bol Samubl, GJC.G., 'ULL.C, Freetown, Sierra heme. 
tLBWis, THOMAS, Bohari, ToMMmia. 

LiCHTBNSTBiir, MoNTiauB M^ P.O. Box 1016, JohanwAwrg, TramnaA 
fLiCHTHBiM, Jacob, P.O. Box 1618, Jolumne^bmrg, J^ramwidL 
tLiDDLB, Fhhdbhio C, RoniCM, Johanmeeburg, Ihmetaai. 
LiDDLBy Hobacb S., Baud CM, Jokamteebury, TramevaoL 
fLiDDLB, Josbph, P.O. Box 128, Johaunedmrg, TranswuU. 
Ldebmaitn, Hbitbt B., Wynyard Square, Sydney, New Soua Wales. 
LoDMAHir, Pbof. Jambs A., Bondebosek, Cape Colony, 
LnrcoLX. Gabbibl, Civil Senriee, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
LiMDSAT, Datid, F.R.QJQ., Coolyardie, Western Australia. 
LiifDSAT, Hbmbt LiLLy HorrismUk, Oramge Free State. 
Lindsay, John H., Royal Survey Bept, Bangkok, Si4m. 
tLiNDUP, Waltbb, Fairview Tower, Maritsburg, Natal. 
Lav, Chablbb, J^., 4/rioan Banking Corporation, Kimberley, Cape 

Colony. 
LmsNBB, Hon. Isidob, MXJL, Brubane, Queensland. 
LiTHMAN, Eabl, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
fLmiB, Emil M., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

LiTTLB, Bobbbt MoEwbn, Kudat, West Coast, British North Borneo. 
tLiTBBSiooB, Abchibald, MJL, FJRJ3., Prqfessor qf Chemistry, Ha 

University, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Llbwblyn, His Honoitb Sib Bobbbt B., 1LCM.Q., AdnUniHrator. 

Bathurst, Gambia. 
Llotd, Chablbs Wm., Bi^ffield, GranviUe Heights, Sydney, New South 

Wales. 
Llotd, G. Hamilton. 

LiOTD, Lancblot T., 127 Phillip Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
LocKB, John, care of Colonial Bank, Barbados. 
fLocrwABD, Hbnbt, Hamilton, Bermmda. 

Loitib^BowlbtG., J.P., Government Besident, Albany, Western Austrutia. 
Logan, Hon. James D., M.L.C., Maff'e^ontein, Cape Colony. 
Long, Edwabd M., Havana, Mackay, Queendand. 
Long. Hon. W. A., M.L.C., Sydn^, New South Wales. 
LoNGDBN, Hbbbbbt T., Gwslo, Bkodesia. 
LoNGDBN, W. H., Somerset East, Cape Colony. 



TeMot 
BleciiDn. 

1895 

1883 
1898 
1889 
1888 
1884 
1891 

1878 

1883 
1896 
1896 
1893 
1897 
1897 
1895 

1886 

1895 
1890 
1897 
1895 
1897 
1895 

1888 
1886 
1889 
1886 
1880 
1898 
1883 
1893 

1895 
1883 



1886 
1888 
1891 
1889 

1898 
1896 
1897 
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LoMouY, Hon. J. Wilbxbfobcb, Q.C., M.E.C., M.F.P., ffaU/ax, ^'ova 

Scotia. 
Loos, F. C, Colombo, Ceylon. 

LoBAX, Albbbt £., 21 Timber Street, MarUsburg, Natal. 
tLoTTBflVR, Mattbbw M., PoH EUgabetk, Cape Colomp, 
LoYB, Javi8 B., 99 Bathurst Street, Sidney, New South Wales. 
LoiKDAY, RxcHABD KsLSBT, M.VJl., F.E.G^., Pretoria, Trantvaal, 
JjOTSLL, Edwabd a., M.A., Pk D., Collector of Cuitome, Lagos, West 

Africa, 
LoTELL, HoK. Fbamcis H., CM.Qt., M.E.C., M,B.C.S.E.y Surgeon^ 

General, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
tLovxLT, LiEUT.-CoLONBL Jambb Chafman, Adelaide, South Australia, 
fLoTBLT, Wm. H. C, M^LM.E., Kalgoorlie, Western Australia. 
LoYiMOBB, Habbt C, Boud Club, Johanmesburg, Transvaal. 
Low, HsNBT J., 321 Dorchester Street, Montreal, Canada. 
Low, His Honoub Williak, Commissioner, Tobago, West Indies. 
Lows, Fbxdebick G., Salisbury, Shodesia. 
Lowlbs, Johx L, care of Bank qf Australatia, Coolgardie, Western 

Australia. 
tLuABD, Hon. Edwabd Chauicct, M.C J*., Plantation La Bonne Intention^ 

British Guiana. 
fLucAS, Albxandeb B., Krugersdorp, Transvaal. 
LvcASy A. B. B., Adelaide, South Australia, 
Lucas, Captain Gould A., Durban, Natal. 
fLvcAS, Philip dx N., Krugersdorp, Transvaal, 

Lucas, W. Ballabd, 7 Wales Street Chambers, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
*LuGABDy I^ibut.-Colonbl F. D., C.B., D.S.O., Nigeria, via Forcados, 

We^t Africa. 
Lws, Hon. Mb. Jusncx C. F., "NLJL., LL.D., Kingston, Jamaica, 
LuMOAiB, Gbobob, Collector of Customs, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
tLxTMSDBNy Dayid, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
tLTHAN, HxNBT H., 74 McTavish Street, Montreal, Canada, 
Lynch, Edwabd B., Spanish Town, Jamaica, 
Lynch, Gbobob Wm. A., M.B., Ba, F^i. 
Lyons, Chablis, Imperial Chambers, Adelaide, South Australia, 
Lyons, Habby S., Post Office Buildings, Market Street, Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 
Lys, Godfbey, Rand Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Lyttblton, Thb Hon. and Bky. Albbbt Victob, MjL| Bloen^fontein, 

Orange Free State, 



liAASDOBP, Hon. Mb. Justicb C. G., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Macabthub, Abthub H.| 87 Madeay Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Macabthub, Duncan, P^O. Box 499, Winnipeg, Canada, 
Macabthub, £. J. Bayly, care of Commercial Bank of Sydney, Sydney, 

New South Wales, 
Macabthy, Thos. Q,, Phctnix Brewery, Tory St., Wellington, New Zealand. 
Macasxie, John C, Dietriet Judge, Papho, Cyprus, 
Macaulay, John May, P,0. Box 125, Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 

00 
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1883 MacdoxalDi C. Falooitab J., Wantabadffery, Wdgga Wagga, New South 

Wales. 
1885 Macdonald, Claitdb A., Waniabadffery, Wagga Wagga^ New Seuih 

Wales. 
1894 MacDokald, H.E. Sib Claudb M., K.C.B., E.C.M.G., Peking, China. 
1891 Macdokald, DdkcaKi P.O. Box 2061, Johatmesburg, TV^mseadl. 
1802 MacDokalb, EsiifBzsB, Kamilaroi, Darlimg Point, Sydney, Nem Bomik 

Wales. 
1896 Macdonald, Gbobob, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 
1896 Macdonald, Rbv. J. Middlbton, H.M, Bengal Chaplain, Komgong, 

Central India. 

1885 MACDOKALDy Thomas Mobkt.t, Invercargill, New Zealand. 
1882 Macdougall, Jamms, Melbourne, Australia. 

1 891 tMACDOWALL, DAT HoBT, MJ*., Prinos Albert, N W. T., Canada. 

1 889 MacEwbv, Hon. Albzakssb P., M.L.C.y Hong Kong. 
188i fMACFABLANBy Jaicbs, Newlands, Bbbart, Tasmania. 

1881 Macfablaitb, Robbbt, M.y.R., Harriemith, Orange Free State. 

1886 I HacFablakb, Bodbbiok, Hudson*s Bay Co., Winnipeg, Canada. 

1890 I Macfbb, K. N., 45 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal, Canada. 
tMACFiE, RoBSBT A., Estancia Perla, Luquillo, Porto Bico, West Indies. 
MacGill, William G., Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 
Macolassak, Lieut.-Colokbl John C, C.M.G. 

Macqlashan, NbiL| J J*., ejo Chartered Company, Bulawayo, Bhodesia. 
MacGbboob, William, Australian dub, Melbourne, Australia. 
Machattib, Thomas Albxakdbb, M.B., CM., Bathurst, New South Wales. 
Macintosh, Jambs, ejo Bank of New South Wales, Townsville, Queenslamd. 
Mackat, iBNBAs v., Hand-in^Hand Insurance Co., Georgetown, British 

Guiana. 

fMACKAT, A. W., Newington College, Stanmore, Sydney, New SouthWales, 

Mackat, Gbobob, MarseUfontein, Douglas, Cape Colony. 

Mackat, Jambs, Straihreay, Feilding, Wellington, New 2^land. 

fMACXAT, John Kbnnbiv, Dungog, New South Wales. 

Mackellab, Hon. Chablbs K., M.I1.G., M.B., 181 Maepunrie Strut ^ 
Sydney, New South Wales. 
1884 I IMacKbnzib, Rbt. John, Hankey, Cape Colony. 
1886 I Mackbnzib, John Eddib, M.B., C.M., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
1897 1 Mackbnzib, Kbnneth, A.RJS.M., Sherbro, West Africa. 

tMACKBNZiB, MuBDO 8., Coolgordie, Western Australia. 

fMACKiNNON, W. K., Marida, Yallock, Boorean, Victoria, AuetraUa, 
1895 ( JMacLabbn, David. 62 FVank Street, Ottawa, Canada. 
1895 JMaclban, Nobman, M.D., P.O. Box 68, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

Macphbbson, John, 3848 G Street, San Diego, California, U.S.A. 

McAdam, Albz., St. John's, Antigua. 

McCallum, H.E. I/r.-CoLOMBL 8ib Hbnbt Edwabd, B.E., E.OJC.G., 
Government- HouH, Lagos, West Africa, 
1897 I McGallum, William. P.O. Box 155, Johanneeburg, TVanmfoal. 

McCartht, Jambs A., Sclicitor^General, Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 

McCarthy, Robbrt H., Coflect^ of Customs, Port (/ Spain, THmdai. 

fMcCAUGHAN, Patrick K^ MrlboupnCf Australia^ 

tMoCAVOURT, Samvbl, Coonongj Urane, New South Wales. 



1897 
1896 
1881 
1885 
1883 
1893 
1891 
1895 

1895 
1892 
1891 
1890 
1887 



1897 
1891 



1882 
1880 
1888 



1880 
1896 
1886 
1886 



Year of 
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1895 

1897 

1882 

1889 

1879 

1896 

1893 

1896 

1898 

1882 

1897 
1880 
1893 
1895 
1889 
1883 
1887 
1895 
1888 
1888 

1881 
1889 
1891 
1894 
1891 
1883 
1895 

1883 
1878 

1884 
1894 
1892 
1895 
1888 
1898 
1896 
1892 
1884 
1890 
1895 
1895 
1894 

1880 

1896 
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f McGoNNKLL, Jamxs, Ardmore Hall, VunUf Fy%. 
McCowAT, EoBBBT L., P.O. Box 318, Johannesburg y Transvaal, 
HcCbab^ FabquhabP. O.fjBank of Australasia, Sydney, New Sauti Wales. 
McCuLLOCH, Alkxandbb, Adelaide Club, South Australia, 
HcCuLLOCHy Hon. William, 'NLJL.C, Melbourne, Australia, 
'M.cCmj^jjQB,Ros.'WiLLLku,'MJL,C., High Street, Auckland, New Zealand. 
McDonald, Dabsnt H., Assiitant Treasurer, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 
McDonald, Ernbsf E., Government Secretariat, Nicosia, Cyprus, 
McDonnbll, Libut.-Colonbl Thoicas, Wanganui, New Zealand, 
McEachabn, Malcolm D., Goathland, Balaclava Road, Melbourne^ Aus- 
tralia, 
McEtot, Wiluam, Australian Clubt Melbourne, Australia. 
McFabland, Bobbbt, Barooga, Deniliquin, New South Wales, 
McOibbon, R. D., Q.C.y St, Jameses Club, Montreal, Canada, 
fMcGovN, Abchibald, Jun., 181 St. Janus Street, Montreal, Canada. 
McGowAN, HoBBBT J., Georgetown, British Guiana, 
McGbath, Hon. Gbobob, Charlemont, Jamaica, 
tMcGBEOOB, Albxandbb, J J*., Sondebosch, Cape Colony, 
McGuibb, Fblix, M.H.R., Moitnt Royal, Hawera, New Zealand, 
McHabdt, Albxandxb, Black Head, Napier, New Zealand, 
McHabo, Jambs A., Messrs, Brooks, McGlashan, f McHarg, FUnders Lam, 

Melbourne, Australia, 
MdLWBAiTB, Hon. Sib Thomas, E.G.M.G., Brisbane, Queensland. 
tMclLWBAiTH, John, Port EHxt^tk, Cape Colony, 
McIlwbaith, John, Melbourne, Australia, 
McItob, Jambs Baltoub, Be Aar, Cape Colony, 
McEiLUOAN, John B., P.O. Box 125, Victoria, British Columbia, 
McKiNNON, Nbil R., FJl., Barrister-at'Law, Berbice, British Guktna, 
McLaben, J. GoBDON, care of Bank of Australasia, Coolgardie, Western 

Australia, 
tMcLsAN, Gbobob, Dunedin, New Zealand, 
tMcLsAN, R. D. Douglas, M.H.R., Maraekakaho, Napier, New Zealand 

(^Corresponding Secretary), 
tHcLsoD, Edwin, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
f McMillan, Fbbdebick D., P,0. Box 1541, Johanne^rg, Transvaal. 
McNavohton, Coun B., Forest Department, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
McNbllan, John F., P.O. Box 2162, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
McNbss, Jambs £., Natal Government Railways, Johannesburg, Transvaal* 
McTuBX, Michael, CJ!d.G., Kalaooon, Essequebo, British Guiana, 
Maoabet, William J., Adelaide, South Australia, 
fMAOEB, Wm. Kblx, J J^., Queenstown, Cape Colony, 
Maib, Geobob, Groongal, near Hay, New South Wales, 
Majob, Hon. Chablbs, M Jj.C., Barrister-at-Law, St. John's, Antigua. 
Malan, Commandbb C. F. db M., R.N. 

tMALCOLM, Geobob W., Oriental Estates Co., Port Louis, Mauritius, 
Malcolm, Jambs, Exchange Comer, 63 Pitt Street, l^dney. New Somtk 

Wales, 
Malcolm, His Honox7b Chief Justice Sib Obmond D., Noisiu^ 

Bahamas, 
Mallbtt, Pbbcy Wm., Attomey-at-Law, Kimberlcy, Cape Colony, 

cc2 



3S8 Royal Colonial Institute. 

Year of 
Election. 

1895 i'MjL.v, Colonel Alexandbb, C.M.G. 

1890 Makchbb, John C, Glen Moan, Willow Tree, New South Wals$, 

1897 Mandt, Frank, De Beers Consolidated Mines, Kimberley, Cape Colony^ 

1882 tMANiFOLD, W. T.y Purrumbete, Camperdown, Victoria, Australia* 

1897 Mansfibld, Ernb^t, Wdnffanui, New Zealand, 

1897 Mant, Chablbs F., Grand Canary Coaling Co,, Las Palmas, GraneP 

Canary, 
1890 tMABAiSy Chbistiaii L.y Stellenbosch, Cape Colony, 
1890 IMarais, Johannes H., Stellenbosch, Cape Colony, 

1898 Mabais, Petkb H., Highbury, Wynhurg, Cape Colony, 

1887 tMARXfl, Alexandrb, J.P., Consul for Japan, Melbourne, Australia, 

1894 tAiARKS, Herbert T., P.O. Box 1941, Johannesburg, Ttansvaal, 

1894 Marks, Percy J., B.A., 80 Victoria Street, Darlinghuru, Sydna/, New 

South Wales, 
1886 fMARSHALL, Alfred Wittbr, College Park, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1896 Marshall, Arthur H., Oriental Estates Co,, Port Louis, Mauritius, 

1896 fMARSHALL, Major Kobbrt S., Eve Leary Barracks, Georgetowm^ 

British Guiana, 
1884 ICarshxan, John, Nursery Boad, Linwood, Christchureh^ New Zealand. 
1886 Mabsland, Luke W., Charters Towers, Queensland, 
1 886 Martin, Delos J., St, John's, Antigua, 

1897 Mabtin, John Stuart, Barrister^t-Law, St, Georgt^s, Grenada. 

1892 Martin, Colonel Sir Richard £. B., K.C.B., K.C.M.a., Bulawayo, 
Rhodesia, 

1880 Martin, Thomas M., Kingston, Jamaica, 

1896 ' fMARZETTi, C. J., M.R.A.S., Detenagalla Estate, Bogawantalawa, C^lon. 
1879 Mason, E. G. L., Colonial Bank, Berbioe, British Guiana, 

1889 i tMATCHAX, John R, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 

1890 ' tMATHiESON, John, Chi^ Commissi'mer of Railways, Melbourne, Australia. 

1890 Mattebson, Chablbs H., P.O. Box 208, Johannesburg, IVansvaaL 

1898 Matthews, Fletcheb, Colenbrander's Development Co,, BulawayOp 

Rhodesia, 

1881 tMATTHEws, J. W., M.D., P.O, Box 437, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1892 fMAVND, Edward A., Salisbury, Mashonaland, 

1894 Maunsell, Horatio E., M.B., 4 Duke Street, Kingston, Jamaiea. 
1892 Maurice, M. Sidnet, Colonial Secretariat, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
1894 Maurice, Richard Thelwall, Fourth Creek, Magill, Adelaide, South 

Australia, 
1889 fMATROooRDATo, Thbodore E., Local Commandant of Police, Idmassol 

Cyprus (Corresponding Secretary), 

1891 tMAXWELL, Frbdebic M., Barrister-at-Law, Belize, British ffondmras, 

1881 Maxwell, Major Thomas, J J*., Resident Magistrate, Lower Un^olcn, 

Natal, 
1898 Maxwbll, Wiobam M., P,0. Box 689, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1891 Mat, Cornelius, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
1894 tMAYDON, John Q., Durban Club, Natal, 

1882 I Maters, Joseph Brioqs, Plantation Wales, British Guiana s 
1889 t^^Y><<^iu>, Captain J. G., Rand Club, Johannesburg, Thtnsvaal. 

1897 Mbison, John, Barrister-at-Law, Chrisiekurch, New Zealand, 
1894 tMEQOiNsox, Wbarram, CarMna, Watawala, Ceylon, 
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tMiLHAOO, WiLUAM, ff,BM. CoHsul^ 'truxiUo^ Spanish Honduras, 
fMBLTUx, £. H. v., Land Surveyor, P.O. Box 719, Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, 
Mkltilui, Hoik, Gbobgs, CJ^G., Colonial Secretary, St, John's, 

Antigua, 
MMxroMLBaomr, Isidob, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
JAwxrDELBaomt, Siditit, Kimberley Club, Cape Colony, 
HBNsxrDBz, M. R., Old Calabar, West 4friea, 
Mbnnis, Jambs 0., Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Mmhcbs, JoHzr, Otto*s Kopje Mining Company, Kimheriey, Cape 

Colony, 
fMutiDiTH, Thb Vmr. ABCBDKACOif Thomas, Singapore, 
tMBBBDiTH-KATB, Clabbkcb Kay, Meiringen, Thnaru, New Zealand, 
Mbbiwcthbb, Eowabd Mabsh, Assistant Colonial Secretary, Singapore 

(Corresponding Secretary). 
Mbbiyalb, Qbobqb M., Messrs. Gibbs, Bright f Co., Sydney, New South 

Wales. 
MbbbimaKi Hon. John X., M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Miwnni, Allan £., Attomey-at-Law, Georgetown, British Guiana, 
MiBSSBTT, Altbbd, M.A., Rector, Royal College, Port Louis, Mauritius^ 
Mbudhll, William, cJo Bank of Victoria, Mdboume, Australia, 
MiCHABLis, GusTAVB E., carc of Messrs. L. ^ E. Wertheimer, Frankfurt* 

on-the-Maine, Germany. 
fMiCHAU, J. J., J.P., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
MiCHBLL, EoLAND L. N., District Commissioner, Limassol, Cyprus. 
MiCRiB, Albzandbb, c/o Chartered Bank qf India, Shanghai, China. 
MiCHiB, Alexandbb, Bank of New Zealand, Dunedin, New Zealand, 
MiDDLBBBOox, JoHN E , Premier Studio, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
MiDDLBTON, Jambs Gowino, M.D., 8 Rue des Capucines, Paris, 
MiDDLBTON, Hon. Mb. Justicb John Paob, Lamaca, Cyprus, 
Mn>DLBTON, William, Church Street, Maritsburg, Natal, 
MiDDLBTON, William Hbnbt, Durban, Natal. 
MiLBOUBNB, Chablbs K., oare of Dominion Mining ^ Agency Co., Nelson, 

British Columbia. 
HiLBS, Alfbbd H., Messrs, Murray, Roberts # Co., Wellington, New 

Zealand. 
tMiLBS, Chablbs Gbobob, care of Messrs. T, Birch ^ Co,, Grahamstown, 

Cape Colony. 
MiLBS, £. D., Charters Towers, Queensland, 
MiLBT, Wm. Kn.iiABB, LJI.C.P. CSurgeon Superintendent, Indian Emi* 

gration Service), 
MfTT^ftj C. (}iB80N, 60 Market Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
MiLLBN, Hbnbt, Curator, Botanical Station, Lagos, West Africa. 
Mn.LBB, Alustbb M., Umbandine Swazieland Concession, Bremersdorp, 



Swazieiand, South Africa. 
Mnj.BB, William Akbbman, C.E., PMio Works Department, Jamawa, 
Mills, Edwaxd C. K, Wellington, New Zealand, 
Mills, Jambs, Dunedin, New Zealand, 
Milnb, Wiluam, 12 Wt^fmouth Street, Adelaide, South Australia {Carre* 

spending Secretary), 
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MiLNEB, H.E. Sib Axfrsd, G.C.M.G., E.C.B., Government Souse, Cape 

Thwn, Cape Colony. 
fMiLTON, Arthur C, Port Eiieabeth, Cape CoUmy, 
MiKCHnf, Edward C, Chrietekurck, New T^aland, 
MtTCHBLL, Arthur L. M., Inspector of Constctbuiary, BelUe, British 

Honduras, 
Mitchell, Chablbs, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
MrrcHBLL, H.E. Libut.-Colonel Sir Chables B. H., G.C.M.G.« Govent- 

ment House, Singapore. 
MiTCHBLLy Jambs G., Etham, Dariing Point, Sydney, New South Wales. 

MiTFOBD, C. BUBNBT. 

Mizzt, M. A. M., Falletta, Malta. 

tMooo, J. W., Pretoria, Transvaal, 

MocKB, JoHAN G., J.P., Caledon SCree*, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

MoiB, Thomas W. G., P.O. Box 2636, Johannesbury, T¥(msvaaL 

MoLBswoBTH, KoBBBT A., Mittogong, St. Kilda, Melbourne, Justralia ; emd 

Melbourne Club. 
Moloney, H.E. Sib C. Alfbed, E.C.M.G., Govemtnent House, 6frenada, 

West Indies. 
tMoLTiTBUX, Hbbbbbt, Band Club, Johannesburg, TVansvaaL 
Moon, Jambs, African Direct Telegraph Co., Freetoum, Sierra Leone. 
f MooBB, Albebt, New Bioer Club, Bed House, Port EUzabeth, Cape Colony. 
MooBB, Fbbdbbicx Hbnbt, care q/* Messrs. DaJgety f Co., Sydney, New 

South Wales. 
fMooBB, Jambs, Bunbury, Western Australia. 
MooBB, Kentish, P.O Box 7, Johannesburg, Transveud, 
tMooBB, Tbb Rby. Obadiah, Principal, Church Missionary Grammar 

School, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
tMooBE, WiLUAM H., St. John*s, Antigua, 
MooBB, YoBB T. G.. M.R.C.S.E., L.R.C.P., District Medieal Officer, 

Stony Hill, Jamaica. 
Mobbhbad, Hon. Botd D., M.L.C., Brisbane, Queensland, 
MoBBT, Edmund, Maryborough, Queensland. 
MoBOAN, Henbt Foscub, Croydon, Queensland, 
*Moboan, Hbnbt J., Ottawa, Canada, 
Mobkfobd, F. Pkmbbbton, Johannesburg, Trtmsvaal, 
MoBBiN, Thomas, J.P., Auckland, New Zealand, 
tMoBBis, Moss H., J. P., SalUhury, Bhodesia. 
f MoBBis, Stdnet, Band Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
MoBBisoN, AI.BXANDBR, Bank of Africa, Port EUeabeth, Cape Colony. 
fMoBBisoK, Jambs, J.P., Water Hall, Guildford, Western Australia 

(Corresponding Secretary). 
MoBBisoN, WnxiAM, Marionrille, Wakenaam, British Guiana. 
Mobt, Edward Montagus, ejo Messrs. Gddsbrough, Mart f Co., Sydmey^ 

New South Wales. 
MoBT, Laidlet, Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 
MoBTON, Benjamin K., 97 Queen Street, Melbourne, AustralitL 
f Morton, James, P.O. Box 148, Johannesburg, TVansvaal. 
MosBS, fl(VN. Hbnbt, M.L C , Byde Sydney, New South Waies^ 
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MoBELET, Hoir. G. H. Haslet, Treasurer, Lagps^ Wwt Africa {Corre- 

tponding SeereUuy), 
tMosicAM, Hon. Hugh, M.L.C., J.P., Ckarter$ Iknmi, Queinsland, 
Moss, £. J., Foockaw, ChiiUL, 
tMooLDENy Bayfield, Addaide, South Australia, 
MouLSDALB, William K, 2>iiyoti^ Pa^ar Lock Co., Simgafore. 
MowAT, Hon. Sib Outer, G.CJI16., Toronto, Canada, 
tMoTSBT, He2Tbt L., Amstaut Gooemtnent Agent, Maiale, Ceglon, 
MuECXB, H. G. £., J.P., Medindie, Adslaide, South Australia. 
MuooBBiDOB, Abthvb L., Las Horquetas, Sauce Corto, Buenos Agree, 

South America. 
MvixLalaKashmibi, Barristers-Law, The Kaiser Bagh, Amritsar, India, 
MuLLiNs, JoHK FsAicas Lake, M.A., 97 Madeay Street, Sydney, KS.W. 
fMinrBO, Hon. James, Metboume, Au9traUa, 
fMvNBO, John, J.P., Mengied Hotel, Melboume, Australia. 
MuBDOCH, John A., Attomey-at-Law, Georgetown, British Guiana, 
MuBE, John S., Put^ab Club, Lahore, India, 
MuBPHT, Alexandbb D., Melboume, Australia, 
MuBFHT, William, MJ)., care of J, B, Robinson, Esq., P.O. Box 258, 

Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
MxTBBAT, Datid, J.P., AdeUUdc, South Australia, 
fMuBBAT, Geoboe J. R., B.A., LL.B., Magill, Adelaide, South Australia, 
MuBBAT, Hon. James, M.L.O., Tamunua, F^'i. 
fMuBBAT, Captain R. Grant, KN3.. 
MxTBBAT, BiCHABO WiLUAM, Cops Ibwu, Copc Oolony, 
MuBBAT, Hon. Thomas K, C JC.G., M.LJL, Cleoland, Maritxhurg, Natal. 
MuBBAT, William Abchibald, BothweU, Glen Murray, Auckland, N.Z. 
f Mubbat-Atkslet, Hugh Pbbct, J.P., Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Mubbat^Pbiob, Thomas db Montmobeno, Maroon, Logan River, Ipswich, 

MvsoBATB, Hon. Anthony, Port Moresby, British New Guinea, 

MtriTiAH, Chbistian Bajah K., Bishop's €hUe, Colombo, Ceylon, 

Mybbs, Bbbtib Cecil, Durban, Natal, 

Mybbs, Hebman, P.O. Box 2125, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

Mybbs, Philip &, P.O. Box 125, Durban, Natal 

Mybino, T. Hewitt, JJP., Hobart, Tasmania, 

Nanoo, Bobebt John, 19 Loufsr Prince Street, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
f Nanton, AuausTus M., 881 Main Street, Winnipeg, Canada, 
Nafibb, Waltbb John, M.A., B.GX., BarristerS»Law, Singapore, 
fNAFiBB, WzLUAM JosBPB, Auckland^ New Zealand. 
Nash, Fbedebio W., Oriental Estates Company, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Nash, William Giles, Minos de Rio Tinto, Provinoia de Euelva, Spain. 
Nathan, Albeanbeb McDowell, liwennion Lodge, St. Andrew, Jamaica, 
Nathan, Emilb, P,0, Box 195, Johannesburg, Ihsnsvaal. 
tNATHAN, Gbobqe I., P.O. Box 221, Cape Tnm, Cape Colony. 
fNATHAN, Joseph £., Wellington, New Zealand, 
Naudi,.Hon. Alibbd, LL.D., M.C.G., Valletta, Malta. 
Nbbdham, B. B., P,0, Box 62, Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 
Nkbthlino, Hon. M. L., M.L.C., Stellenboseh, Cape Oolony. 
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Negus, F. H. D., Auditor, Aeera, Gold Coast Colony, 

NsiLy Pbbcktal Ollt, Dunedm, New Zealand. 

NsLy Paul, Pretoria, IVanevaal. 

Nelson, Rt. Hon. Sib Hugh M., K.C.M.G., Brisbane, QueeneUmd; and 

Toowoomha, 
Nbsbitt, Major Richard A., J.P.y Grahamstown, Cape Colony, 
Neumann, Joskph 0., Sydney, New South Wales, 
Nhtill, Ths Right Rbt. S. T., D.D., Lord Bishop of Dunedin, Dunedin, 

New Zealand. 
Netilui, Hon. Gborob W., M.L.C., Lagos, West Africa, 
fNBWBERRT, Charles, Frynnsburg, Orangs FVee State. 
NvwDiOATB, Wh., Be Beers Consolidated Mines, KimberUy, Cape Colony. 
fNBWLAND, Harrt Osman, Singapore. 

Nrwland, Henbt Simfson, M.£., Ch.B., Adelaide, South Australia. 
fNvwLAND, Simpson, Bumside, Adelaide, South Australia, 
Newman, Alfred Kinocome, Wellington, New Zealand. 
Newman, Hbnrt Wiluam. M.E., J.P., Lucknow, New South Wales, 
f Newman, Walter L., Arlington, Napier, New Zealand. 
fNEWMAN-WiLSON, J. R., Selhome Chambers, Adelaide Street, Brisbane, 

Queensland. 
Newnham, Frederic J., P.O. Box 2022, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Newton, Arnold C, C.E., P.O. Box 107, Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 
NiCHOL, William, M.I.M.E., Be Beers Consofidated Mines, KimberUy, 

Cape Colony. 
fNiCHOLS, Arthur, Commercial Bank of Australia, MMoume, AustraUet, 
fNiCBOLsoN, W. Grbsham, Bemsrara Railway Extensions, Mahaieony, 

British Guiatta, 
NiooLL, Augustus, H.B., CM., Kingston, Jamaica. 
NiooLL, Hon. Mr. Justice William, M.A., LL3., Accra, 6hld Coast Celony, 
Nightingale, Percy Athblstan, M.B., Bangkok, Siam, 
fNiND, Charles E., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
NisBBT, Robert, P.O. Box 201, Barberton, TVanstfaal. 
NrrcH, George H., Standard Bank, Johannesburg, Transwal. 
NoAD, Wellbslbt J., Government Railways, Port Elisabeth, Cape CoUmy, 
fNuBLB, John, J.P., SheObank, St. Leonards, Sydney, New South Waies. 
Noble, Robert D*Otlbt, Petrotia, Ontario, Canada. 
Nolan, Hok. James C, M.L.C., Black River, Jamaica. 
fNoRDHEiMER, Samubl, ToTonto, Canada. 
NoRRiE, E. S., P.O. Box 135, Johannesburg, TVansvaal. 
fNoRRis, Major R. J., D.S.O., West India Regiment, Barbados. 
JNoRRis, SissoN C, J.P., Mining Commissioner, Gwelo, Rhodesia. 
Norton, Edwin, J.P., Grenada, West Indies. 
NoTT, Randolfh, The Mount, Bowral, New South Wales. 
fNouRSB, Henry, P.O. Box 126, Johannesburg, Thtnsvaal. 
f Noyce, Btbelbert W., Heidelberg, TransvaaL 
fNoYCE, F. A., Noycedale, Heidelberg, Dransvaal. 
NoYES, Edward, 26 Market Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Nugent, Frank S., Barrister-at-Law, Winnipeg, Canada. 
NuTTALL, His Grace Enos, D J)., Lord Archbishop of ths West Indies, 

Kingston, Jamaica, 
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Oakbsbott, Waltbb F., M.D., Lydenbwrg^ TrantvaoL 

0*BBnir, Chabues A., LL.D., Dittriet Commmiam&r, Jaim, Gold Cotui 

Colony. 
O'Bbikn, H.E. SmGiOBOB T. M., K.C.M.a.. Govemmoni Hou$$, 8uva, Fffi. 
f 0*BBiBxry WnxiAX J., Burger Street, Maritzburg, Natal, 
O'CoxKOB, Chablbs Y.y C^.G., MJn8t.C.£.| Rngineer-m-C^f^ Perth, 

Wettem Australia. 
O'CoMNOB, Ownv Livi M OOTOWB, F.K.MetSoe., Curepipe, Mamritiue. 
O^CoMNOB, Hon. Richabd £., M.L.G., Wentworth Court, Etutabetk Street, 

Sydney, New South Walee. 
0*CoHOB, Jambs £., CLE., Direetcr General of Staiistice to the Government, 

India. 
Otficbb, Wiluax, Tboro^y Metbonmef Auetralia. 
O'Farbbll, Majob M. J., Victorian Field Artillery, MelboMme, Australia^ 
OTlahxbtt, G. R., Hand Club, Johanneeburg, Dranetfaal. 
OoLBy Gbobgb Rbtnolds, r/o Poet Office, CampbelUown, Otago, New 

Zealand. 
fOBLSsox, Akdbibs, 10 AdderUy Street, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Oldham, John, 51 Chancery Lane, Afelboume, Australia. 
OuTBB, Hon. Bichabd, M.L.C., Maori Hill, Otago, New Zealand, 
Omant, Alfbbd G., Zeehan, Ihemania. 
Onolbt, Fbbd, Nicosia, Cyprus. 
Obgill, B. C, Kingston, Jamaica. 
f Obmond, Gbobob C, Napier, New Zealand, 
Obmsbt, Thb Rt. Hxy. G. Albbbt, D.D., Lord Bishop of Honduras, BeUse, 

British Honduras. 
CBoBBB, Sib G. Maurics, M.H Jt, Onehunga, Auckland, New Zealand. 
fOBFBN, Josbph Muxbbo, Surveyor- General, Salisbury, Bhodesia. 
Orpes, Rbdmond N. M., J.P., St. Clair, Douglas, Cape Colony. 
Obb, William, c/o Broken Hill Co,, 31 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
OsBOBN, Sm Mblmoth, K.C.M.G., care of Post Office, Maritsburg, Natal. 
OsBOBNB, Fbbdbbick G., Lagos, West Africa. 
OflBOBNB, Gbobgb, Foxlow, vid Bungendore, New South Wales ; and Union 

Club, Sydney. 
OsBOBNB, Hamilton, Australian Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 
f OsBOBNB, Jambs, Elstemwick, Melbourne, Australia. 
OsBOBNB, P. Hill, J.P., Bungendore, New South Wales. 
fCSHANASsr, Matthbw, Melbourne, Australia, 
fOsMAND, Hon. Wiluam H., M.L.C., Stawell, Victoria, Australia. 
f Oswald, Hbbm E., Belize, British Honduras. 
Ottbbson, Alfbbd S., Ckristehurch, New Zealand, 
OuoHTON, Hon. T. Bancboit, M.L.C., Solieitor-General, 98 Harbour Street, 

Kiuffstan, Jamaica. 
OvBBBND, AcHBSON, J.P., Brisbane, Queensland. 
OwBN, Lr.-GoLONBL Pbbct, WoUongong, New South Wales. 

Pagb, Abthub £., P.O. Box 523, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

Paobt, Edwabd, Bulawayo, Bhodesia. 

Paobt, Owbn Fbanx, M.B., care of Post Office, Honolulu. 

fPAiNT, Hbnbt Nicholas, J.P., Port Hawkesbury, Cape Breton, CanadOm^ 
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1889 Palachb, Hoy. J. Thomsoxt, MJLC, AdoooaU, MatidewUU^ Jamaica. 

1890 PALFBiTy William, P.O. Box 131, Johanne^rg^ TramwuA, 
1895 Palmbb, Ebxbst G., Infflewood, Claremant, Waiem AuatraUa, 

1889 Pajjoeb, Hrrhkbt, P.O. Box 14, JoAonfidtfttfii^, TVoiMtKui^ 
1885 PAUCKBy JosxPH, Christekureh Club, Canterbttry, New Zealand. 

1891 PiFBNiirs, Hbrbsbt B., JJ*., 2?aiM^ CM, Johanneaburg, TroMvaal, 

1895 PAPINFU8, STEFHBir, P.O. Box 442, Cdjie Tbim, Cope Colomg, 

1885 Pabviit, P. T. J., ejo Bank of New Zeaiand, Sydney, New JSoM WdU$, 

1894 fPABiXH, JBTHAL4L M., Jhmodabad, Bombay Premdency, Btdia. 

1890 Pabub, Thb Hon. £oMX7in> WnxiAX, Ckrutehwroh, New ZeaUmd, 

1882 fPABUB, Fbbd. Habdthak, MjL, FJt.G.S., District Judge^ Famagutta^ 

Cyprus, 
1888 Pabkbb, John H., P.O. Box 2666, Johannesburg, IVanstfaaL 

1890 fPAULBB, Stbphbic HiofBT, Q.C., Perth, Western Australia, 

1883 Pabkbb, SrBFBBir Stanlbt, J.P., Perth, Western Australia. 

1896 Pabub, Waltib E., P.O. Box 109, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1891 Pabkbs, J. C. £Bin»T, Aborigines Department, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

1879 fPABSOifs, Cbcil, Mossgiel Station, vid Booligal, New South Wales. 

1 896 PAB80N8, Hoir. Habold G., M.L.C., Barrister-ai-Law, KalgoorUe, Western 
Australia. 

1891 fPATTBBflOK, D. W. Habtbt, luverUUh, Adand Street, St. Kilda, Nel- 

bourne, Australia; and Melbourne Club. 

1892 Pattbbson, Bobbbt C, C.E., Favuna, Ebbart, Tasmania. 
1898 Paul, Wh. Sheffield, Johnsonian Club, Brisbane, Queensland. 

1888 Paulino, Gbobob, P.O. Box 185, Barberton, IVansvaal. 
18d5 Pauluss, Richabd, F.C.S., Madulsima, Colombo, Ceylon. 
1887 fPAirsET, Alfbbd, Winchester Park, Kingston, Jasnaka, 

1895 Patn, John Wm., M.L.A., Pinetown, Natal. 

1889 fPATN, Phqjp Fbancm, F.R.GJ3., P.O. Box 92, MariUburg, Natal. 

1880 tPATNB, Fbo>bbick W., Jun., Barrister-at'Law, MariUmo, South Yarra, 

MeOtoume, Australia. 

1883 tPATNE, John A., Orange Souse, Lagos, West Africa. 

1877 Peacock Hon. John 1L, MX.C., Addiscombe, Quesnstown, Ceg^ Colony. 

1885 tPEAOocK, Hon. J. T., M X.C., Christchuroh, New Zealand. 

1889 ^PEkOOCEM, A.W.H., Queenstown, Cape Colony; and Joh an n e s burg , I^ans- 

vaal, 
1877 ^;PmkBcn, Eowabd, Wellington, New 2^ealand. 
1892 Pbabib, Wu.8iLk3,U.LJL.,Plympton House, Fremantle, Western Australia. 

1884 Pbabson, Waltbb Hbnbt, Commissioner for Crown Lands, P.O. Box 882, 

Dunedin, New Zealand, 
1898 ^PEkMBov, WiLUAic R, 4 Bus Lesueur, Paris. 
, 1892 PMKL^SDMUVDYATaB, Durban Club, Natal. 
1892 Pbibson, Joseph WALDiB,F.ILG.S.,P.O.JBodr561,.7oAaiNMi6My, Thuuvaa/. 
1898 Pbkbebton, Fbedbbick B., Victoria, British Columbia, 
1883 Pbkbbbton, Hon. Skolto B., MJS.G., Barrister-at-Law, Vemomurt House, 

Dominica, West Indies, 

1896 Pbnfold, Wiluam 0., Pretoria Club, IVansffaal. 

1886 fPENNEFATHEB, F. W., LU)., Barriitsr-ot'Law, Adelaide VmctrsUg^South 

Australia. 
.1896 Pbint, Gbobqb J., Ipoh, Ptrak, Straits Settlements. 



Year of 
Sleetlon. 

1889 

1888 
1897 
1897 
1887 

1886 
1895 

1894 
1893 
1888 
1898 
1889 
1889 
1882 

1897 
1871 
1890 
1875 
1882 

1878 

1892 
1895 
1898 
1887 
1889 
1897 
1890 
1884 
1897 
1889 
1886 
1896 

1898 
1893 
1894 
1878 
1898 
1892 
1895 
1879 
1891 
1889 
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fFEMTLAND, Alszakdeb, MJ3., Mfv <if UmoH Bokk qfJusbraUat SjfdMjff 

New South Wales. 
Pbbbqbinb, L. N^ Dietrict Commieeumer, Cape Coaet, Oold Coast Cotomy. 
fpBBXiNSy HuBiBT 8., WbodUmds, SeaJMnt, Cape Towm, Ceq^ CoUmy. 
FmaxB, BoBBBT H., MJ)., F.R.C.S^.y Adelaide, South AuetraUa. 
PBBX8, Tbomab, care of Messrs, Maekie, Dtmn ^ Co^ FoH EUMobeth^ (kpe 

Colony, 
FiEBBiir, Habbt Wm P.O, Box 219, Mdhowme, Australia, 
PBBBnr, Rt. Rbt. W. W., D.D., Lord Bishop of ColuwMa, Bishopsclose, 

VietoriOf British Columbia, 
PBBBDfs, Qwoaam F., Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony, 
Pbjuuks, Gbobob B., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
Pkbsse, Bb BfTBOH F., Queensland Club, Brisbane, Queendand, 
Pbteb, William, Glenloth Estate, Victoria, Australia. 
Vwrmaxat, Trouab, M.T1.A., Edgeton, Barbados, 
tP ifiTiT , RoBSBT, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
Phabaztn, Chaslbb, J.P., Lingwood, Featherston, Wairarapa, WtUingtont 

New Zealand, 
Fbiup, Wzlxjax M., P, 0, Box 431, Johannesburg, Tramswud, 
Phtluppo, Sib Gbobob, H,B,M, Consul, Geneva, 
'PKtLUFPB, W. Hbrbbbt, Adelaide, South Australia, 
Fhhufs, Colbman, The Knoll, Featherston, WeUingtan, New Zealand, 
Phuxifs, LnuT.-GoLomELGBOBaB BBirrffWAiTB, Superintendent of Police^ 

Perth, Western Australia, 
Pbujjps, Hon. Josbph H., C JLG., M.E.C., Belize, Briiieh Honduras (Cor^ 

responding Secretary), 
PiBBCB, JoHM M.y Natal Bank, Johannesburg, Ihinsvaal, 
f Pibbis, Paulus Edwabd, BM, Sriwardhana, WalanwOj Colombo, Ceylon* 
PioDOK, John, Moriand Hall, Morland, Melbourne, Australia* 
PiGOTT, Waltbb Hbnbt, AUoedolc, Albany, Cape Colony. 
fPiLB, Henbt Allbtnb, Warleigh, St, Peter, Barbados, 
tPiM, HowABD, P. 0. Box 1381, Johannesburgj Dransoaal, 
PiNNOcx, loxrr.-CoLONBL A. H., Kingston, Januiiea, 
PiNNOCK, Priup, Brisbane, Queensland, 
PiPBB, William P., Sydney, New South Wales. 
PnuB, Gbobob, Leoparete Vley, Richmond, Cape Cotot^, 
PiTTBNDBioH, W. M., Frcetown, Sierra Leone, 
PiTTMAN, EowABD P., A.RJ3.M., Goeemment Geologist, Sydney, New 

South Wales. 
PnaoHBLLi, RicuABD, P.O. Box 2706, Johannesburg, DroMSuaal, 
Platvobd, Louis L., P.O. Box 377, Johanneeburg, TVansvaaL 
Platiobd, Hon. Thomas, Adelaide, South Australia, 
Plbwman, Thomas, Colesberg, Cape Colony. 
Plxtmmbb, Gborob T., M X.C., La Villa, near Castries, St, Lucia, 
Plummbb, John E., Belize, British Honduras, 
fPooocXy W. F. H., Ctqfs Town, Cape Colony. 
Poole, J. G., P.O. Box 694, Johanneeburg, DnansvaaL 
fPooLB, Thomas J., Kimberley, Cape CoUmy. 
PoFB, Ckablbb Ebnbst, M.R.C.8.E., Matatiele, Griqualand. East, Cape 

Colony, 
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1896 PoPB, Edwabd, OjfmpU, Qtmnsland. 

1897 Pops, Rufus H., M.P., Cookshire, Qt^ebeCf Canada, 

1897 PoPB, WiLLUK, Ba^le Chambers, Adelaide, South Australia. 
1889 fPoBTiB, GsoBOB E., Melbourne dub, Australia, 

1883 fPowBLL, Fbakcis, Penang, Straits Settlements. 

1880 PowsLL, WiLFBiD, H.BJf. Consul, Stettin, Germamff. 

1896 PowsB, Harbt Shaxespbarr, Arden, Cleveland Hill, Natal. 
1895 Pbait, Adolphtts, Lagos, West Africa. 

1886 Pbsll, SnwABT H., <' lona^ Toorak, Melbourne, Australia. 

1872 PBBflrroB, Hinbt. 

1888 Pbicb, Chaslbs Chxchxlbt, C.E., Belize, British Honduras. 

1889 Pbiob, D. £., Kyatpyin, Upper Burma. 

1 898 tPsiCB, Humr J., P. 0. Box 96, MarUgburg, Natal, 

1888 fPBurcB, J. PiBBOTT, M.D., Durban, Natal. 

1890 Pbimolb, Hon. Johw, M.D., Aquata Vale^ Annotta Bay, Jamaica. 

1897 Pbiob, Hon. Lt.-Colonxl Edwabd G., M.P., Victoria, British Columbia. 

1892 fPBiTCHABD, AutxANDEB H., Charters Towers, Queensland. 

1895 Pbitchard, Athol C, L.D.S., Grahamstown, Cape Colony. 

1893 PsoBTNy Hon. Lbsub, Attorney- General, St. Georges, Grenada. 

1 894 Pbout, Wk. THOiCASy M.B., CM., Colonial Surgeon, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
1892 Pbotis, John, Western Mine, Zeehan, Tasmania. 

1896 Punch, Ctbu., llaro Estate, Soto, Lagos, West 4friea. 

1898 PuBCHAB, Thokas a. R., Rat Portage, Ontario, Canada. 

1889 fPuBTia, Wqxiam Hbbbbbt, Victoria, British Columbia. 

1891 Ptkb, VnrcBNT A., Bank qf New Zealand, Gisbome, New Zealand. 



1891 
1895 

1891 
1897 
1881 
1898 
1896 
1895 

1897 
1897 

1891 
1880 
1895 
1882 
1896 
1898 
1885 
1885 
1880 
1895 
1888 



QusNTBAix, Thomas, ITJtf. Inspector of Mines, Kimberiey, Cape Cohmy. 
QuurroN, Fbancis J., P.O. Box 662, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

tRAJBPAKsiy MuDAZJTAB TfjDOB D. N., Colombo, Ceylon. 

Ralph, Fbbd W., Adelaide, South Australia. 

RibcA-NJLTHAN, P., C.M.a., Sotieitor-General, Colombo, Ceylon. 

Ramsat, Ebith, J.P., Vogel Street, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Raxsat, Walter B., P.O. Box 18, Johannesburg, TVansvaal. 

Ramsbottov, Alfbbd E. W.,F.R.C.ai., L.RC.PJ., Bloem/ontein, Orange 

Free State. 
Randolph, Robbbt Fits, Fredericton, New Brunswici. 
Ranfublt, H.E. Rt. Hon. thb Eabl of, K.C.M.G., Government House, 

Wellington, New Zealand. 
Rankin, Francm Wh. 
Ranni^ D. N., St. John's, Antigua. 

Rapapobt, Ibidobb, P.O. Box 2075, Johannesburg, Tramvaal. 
Raphabt^, Hbnbt J. W., P.O. Box 124, Johannesburg, 7>ansvaal. 
Rathbonb, Edoab p., Johannesburg, Trat%svaal. 
Rattbnbubt, Fbancis M., Victoria, British ColunAia. 
f Raw, 0BOBGB Hbnbt, Mariteburg, Natal. 
Rawlins, Fbbdbbick, F.S.S., Brisbane, Queensland. 
Rawson, Chablbs C, ejo Bank of Australasia, Sydney, New South Wales. 
fRATKONO, Thomas, care of Post Office, Mariteburg, Natal. 
Ratnxb,Hi8 Honoitb Chief Justice T. Cbosslbt, Lagcs, West Africa. 



T«urof 
Beotion. 

1888 

1889 

1896 

1894 

1892 

1897 

1894 

1895 

1897 
1893 
1896 

1892 
1883 
1897 
1894 
1896 
1889 
1889 
1898 
1886 
1885 
1893 
1893 

1898 
1893 
1881 
1880 
1888 
1883 
1885 
1892 
1896 
1883 
1895 
1887 
1897 
1884 
1887 
1898 
1895 

1894 

1897 
1878 
1888 
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Bbdmoitd, Lbonabd, M.D., Charters Thwers, Queensland, 

Bbdwood, Chablks L., P.O. Box 500, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

fRsBD, Bkt. a. CuLLUi H., Bulilima, vid Tlumtres Sidmg, Bhodesia. 

Rbbd, Samuu. CABTWBiGETy M.I>., J.P., Herschel, Cape Colony. 

RasLBBy John Wh., National Bank Chambers, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

Rbb8, Jambs E., P,0. Box 115, BulawayOf Rhodesia, 

Bbbybs, His Ho^ioub Chief Jvstici Sib Wv. ConbjlO| The Eyrie, St,. 

Michaels, Barbados, 
Rbid, Abthub H., C.E., F.E.I.B.A., 20 South African Chambers, St. 

Georye*s Street, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
fRsiD, Datid, Kimberlty, Cape Colony, 

Rbid, Edwabd V., Mesers. W, Reid # Co., Rockhampton, QueensUmd, 
Rbid, Ibyinb K.. M.D., CM., Gooemment Medical Offiter, Berbice, British 

Guiana, 
Rbid, Jambs Smiths Mouni Macedon, near Melbourne^ Australia. 
Rbid, John, Elderslie, Oamaru, New Zealand. 

Rbid, Aldbbman Malcolm, J.P., Franklin Street, Adelaide, South Australia^ 
Rbid, Hok. Robbbt, M.L.C., 250 Little Flinders St,, Melbourne, Australia, 
fRBiD, Robbbt Oillbspib, 275 Drummond Street, Montreal, Canada, 
Rbid, W. J. G., Funehal, Madeira. 
f Rbinbbs, Auoost, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
Rbllt, Cullis, P.O. Box 1267, Johannesburg, TransvaaL 
RBinfBB, Pbtbb a., Barrister-at'Law, Quitta, Gold Coast Colony, 
Rbxnbb, W., M.D.. Assistant Colonial Surgeon, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
Rbubbn, Hbxtbt £., Porus, Jamaica. 
fRBUirBBT, Thbodobb, A.M.In8t.C.K, P.O, Box 92, Johannesburg,, 

Thmsvaal. 
fRBTKOLDS, Fbanx, Umzinto, Natal, 
Rbtnolds, Hbxbt, New S^ealamd. 

fRHODBs, A. £. a, Barrister-at'Law, Christchureh, New Zealand. 
Rhodbs, Right Hok. Cbctl J., M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
fRHODBs, Gbobob H., Claremont, Timaru, New Zealand, 
Rhodbs, R. Hbatox, Barrister^at-Law, Christchureh, New Zealand. 
fRnoDBs, Robbbt H., BlueeUffs, Timaru, New Zealand, 
Rhts-Jonbs, Montaoxtb, C.E., Tasmanian Club, Hobart, Tasmania^ 
Riach, William G. A., Bayin, Appolonia, Gold Coast Colony, 
RiCB, LiONBL K., The Roeke, Mackay, Queensland. 
Rich, Abbaham, P.O, Box 117, Johannesburg, Dransffoal, 
Richabds, Hon. Mb. Justicb Edwabd H., Accra, Gold CoadlColony^ 
fRiCHABDS, Gbobob, P.O. Box 440, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Richabds, T. H. Hattok. 
fRiCHABDSON, Hobacb G., Queensland. 

BJCRASD90V, J, Abtkuu,** Hawkes Bay Herald" Office, Nt^^, New Zealand, 
RiCHABDSON, Rt. Rb7. Wqxiam M., D.D., Lord Bishop qf Zanzibar, 

Zanzibar, 
RiCHBT, Hon. Matthbw fl., Q.C., D.C.L., 427 Brunswick Street, Halifax, 

Nova Scotia (Corresponding Secretary). 
Richmond, Jambs, Publie Works Department, KmgsUmf^Jamaica. 
Richmond, Jambs, Southdean, Toorak, Melboume, Australia, 
Richtbb, Gustat H., Georgetown, British Guiana, 
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TMffOf 

Beotlon. 
1890 

1882 



1885 
1891 
1895 

1896 
1891 

1881 
1898 
1892 
1894 
1893 
1893 
1894 
1890 
1885 

1896 
1891 
1897 
1880 
1889 
1889 
1895 
1890 
1890 
1897 

1896 
1888 
1889 
1882 
1882 
1869 
1898 
1888 
1888 

1882 
1895 
1882 

1885 

1889 
1896 



BicuETTS, D. Ponnz, A.M.Iii8t.0.E., can qf KBJi. OmM, TImMi, 

Cima. 
BiDDiTOBDy Edwabd J., Fer% Orove, Lower Hutt, WMmfftam, Niw 

Zealamd. 
f RiDDOCH, Gbobob, H.P., OUneoe, Mount Gambier, South AuttraUa* 
fRiDOB, Sakvkl H.,B.Am MetboumetAuitraiia. 
RiDGBWAT, H.E., Rt. Hon. Sib J. Wssr, K.C.B., E.C.SX, Govenmmt 

House, Colombo, Ceylon, 
Ra>LET, RoBiBT, Saltpans Veiley, Richmond, Natal. 
fRiOBY, Gbobgb Ownr, M.B.y F.R.C.S.E., High Street, Kyneton, Victoria, 

Australia, 
f RiMBB, J. C, Kelvin Side, Newlands, Cape Town, Cape CdUmy. 
Bmsoi, CoBMBUS, P.O. Box 401, Johannesburg, TransvaaL 
RiTCHiB, John Macfarianr, Dunedin, New Zealand, 
RizoN, John, Charters Towers, Queensland, 
RoBABTS, W. £., Durban, Natal. 

RoBBBTs, A. Tbxflb, M.A., Boi/al College, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
RoBBBTS, Ohablbs S., Gootganga, Bowen, Queensland, 
fRoBBBTSy CoLONBL Chablbs F., CM,0., Sydney, New South Wales. 
f RoBBBTSy Hon. Chablbs J., C.M.G., M.L.C.y Osterley, Madeay Strmt, 

Sydney, New South Wales. 
Robbbts, Isaac J., Cape Coast, Gold Coast Colony, 
RoBBBTS, John, C Ji.G., P.O. Box 804, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
RoBBBTSy Pbbct 8., Ooorgauga, Bowen, Queensland. 
f RoBBBTSy RiCHABD M., J.P.y Kimbsrley, Cape Colony. 
fRoBBBTB, R. WiOHTWiOK, F.C.S., Volporoiso, Chili, 
fRoBBBTSON, Alfbbd Gbobob, M.L.A.) The Lakes, George, Ca^ Colony, 
RoBBBTsoN, Gbobob D,, Almo, Browns Town, Jamaica, 
fRoBBBTSoN, Jambs, 90 Grand Street, New York, 
Robbbtson, Mathbw W., O.BIR., St. MarVs, Tembuland, Ccg^ Colony. 
Robbbtson, Captain Wk. Jaxbs, Highlander^ Drill Hall, Cape Town, 

Cape Colony. 
RoBBBTBON, HoN. Wm. Sloanb, M.L.C., San Fernando, Trinidad. 
f RoBiNOv, Hbnby, J J*., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
RoBiNBON, Abnold £., Kimberley Club, Cape Colony. 
Robinsom, Augustus F., 11 Bond Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Robinson, Hon. Gbobob, H.C.G., Port Louis, Mauritius. 
tRoBiNSON, Hon. Sib John, KCM.G^ Durban, NataL 
Robinson, Liohsl G., Messrs. Clark <f Bobinson, MeSboume, AtuiraUd, 
RoBixsoH, Ross, Charters Towers, Queensland. 
Robinson, Thomas, Messrs, Perdue ^ BoHnaon, Winnipeg, Catsada CCor* 

responding Secretary), 
Rochb, Cattain W. p. 
Bock, Chajobs Wm., Curepipe, Mauritius. 
RocxsTBOW, John F., J.P., Palmerston North, »ear Wellington, New 

Zealand. 
RocKWooD, WnxiAM GABBBLy M.D., MJLOS., MJLCP^ Assistamt 

Colonied Surgeon, Colombo, Ceyhn, 
RonoBB, Hon. J. P„ British Besidont, Sdatsgor, StralUStttkmmiU^ 
fRoB, Augustus S., Boeboume, Western Auttralm, 



Tear of 
Bteotios. 

1896 

1884 

1887 

1890 

1897 

1898 

1897 

1894 

1883 

1896 

1890 

1898 

1885 

1891 
1894 
1897 
1896 
1886 
1883 
1892 
1884 

1887 
1883 
1891 
1888 
1896 
1891 
1892 
1886 
1890 
1881 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1871 
1897 
1877 
1879 
1898 
1876 
1883 

1896 
1877 

1889 
1888 
1895 
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Rob, Fbbdbrick W., Sianeheriffe, Tasmania, 

BooEBS, Hnnnr Adams, P.O. Box 310, Johatmeaburff, Transvaal. 

BoGBB8» Wm. Hktwasd, P.O. Box 310, Johannufmrgf Tranwaai, 

tBoHDB, M. H., Mahi^ SeyokeUes. 

BoHBWBGBB, Fbahk, Poltce Narrate, Lagos, West Africa. 

BoLLAHD, Abthub E. McLbixak, Buthan^ Natal. 

Root, John, Jumb., Colombo, Ceylon. 

RooTH, Edward, Pretoria, Transvaal. 

fRosADO, Hon. J. M., M.L.C., Beliee, British Honduras. 

fRoeBTTBNarrEiN Max, P.O. Box 49, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

RosBWABNB, D. D., Port Darwin, Northern Territory, South Australia. 

Ross, AzncANDEB Cabnboib, H.B.M. Consul, Beira, East Africa. 

Ross, Hon. Dayid Faliieb, C.M.G., MJ)., M.GJP., Grsorgetown, British 

Guiana. 
fRoss, Fbsdbricx J. C, Barrister^t^Law, Penang, Straits Settlements. 
Ross, G. H. Kemp, L.RCP., L.R.C.S. (Edin.), Alley P.O., Vers, Jamaica. 
Ross, Hugh, M.B., CM., Station Hospital, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
Ross, Jahbs M., P.O. Box 2428, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
fRoss, John K. M., Collector of Customs, Suva, Fiji. 
Ross, Hon. William, M.L.C., J.P., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Ross, WiLUAM, P.O. Box 161, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Ross, W. 0., West India and Panama Telegraph Company, St, Thomas, 

West Jndi^^. 
Rothe, Waldbsiab H., Sydney, New South Wales. 
f Rothschild, A. A., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Rowan, Andbrw, Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
Rowland, J. W., C.M.G., M.D. 
Rowlands, Ghablbs £., Atiabage, Oampcla, Ceylon. 
RoTCB, G. H., Resident Engineer, Midland Junction, Western Australia. 
fRoTOB, William, P.O. Box 2327, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
RoTLB, Ghablbs John, Bond Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
fRncxBB, William S., 59 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
tRxTDALL, Jambs T., F.R.G.S., Melbourne, Australia. 
RvDD, Ghablbs D., J.P., Newlands, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
RuMSBT, GoMMANDBR R. MuBBAT, R.N., M.L.G., Houg Kong. 

RXTNOHMAN, M. S. * 

RusDBN, Gbobob W., Cctmandene, South Yarra, Melbourne, Australia. 

Bush, Edwin, Barherlon, Transvaal. 

Russbll, Abthub E., Te Matai, Palnurston North, New Zealand. 

RussBLLy Gaptain A. H., Chdteau de Perrcy, Bolle, Vaud, SwiUterUmd. 

Russbll, Ghablbs W., Union Bank of Australia, Adelaide, South Australia. 

Russbll, G. Gbbt, Bunedin, New Zealand. 

fRussBLL, John Pubtis, Wangai, Moana, Wairarapa, Wellington, New 

Zealand. 
Russbll, Joseph H., Durban, NataL 
Russbll, Hon. €apt. Wiluam R., M.H.B., FUucnwre^ Napier, New 

Zealemd. 
tRuTHBBVoo^ hsmnvw^^Bi, ^ Oi Box. 911* Johann^sbm^ jZVniiittv/. 
tJiuTMBHo^y H«r«»y>J>P-»^ Oontralldt t^JSmse^^JJUiMm^JMih '. 
RuTHBBFUBD, J. S., Northern Club, Auckland, New Zealand. 
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TMTOf 

EleotiOD. 

1896 tSACHS, Lso Fbbdikand, BruHtane, Queensland, 

1881 tSACHSB, Chablbs, Wall Street 98, Berlin, Germany. 

1890 fSACU, Sixox, P.O. Box 124, Johannesburg, Tranetaai, 
1886 Sadiab, £. J., J.P., Westmordand, Jamaica. 

1886 fST. HiLAiBB, N. A., Immifffotion Department^ Port of Spain, IVimidad, 

1893 St. Hnx, Colonel W. H., Nvw Town, Hobart, Tasmania, 

1883 St. Lbgeb, Fbbobrick Lytkb, Cape Jbwn, Cape Colony. 

1889 St. Lbqbb, Fbbdericx Yobk, M.A., Rondeboseh, Cape CoUmy. 

1886 Salaman, Fbedbbick N., 281 Mercer Street, New York. 

1885 Salibb, Fbbdk. J.» Hobart, Tasmania. 

1882 fSALMOND, Ckablbs Shobt, Melbourne, Australia. 

1884 Salom, Maubick, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1887 Salomon, Max G., Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony. 

1888 Salomons, Fbbdbbicx B., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1898 tS^^^>><^^y Alastaib C, Queensland Club, Brisbane, Queensland. 

1892 Sandbbson, Chablbs £. F., O.R, Messrs. Biley, Hargreaves, 4" Co., Kwala 

Lumpor, Straits Settlements. 

1889 Sabax, F. J. i>B, J.P., Proctor, Supreme Court, Colombo, Ceylon. 

1880 Saboood, Hon. Lieut.-Colonbl Sib Fbbdbbick T., K.CM.Q., MX.C., 
Melbourne, Australia. 

1876 fSABJBANT, Hbnbt, FjrdcU Bouse, Wanyanui, New Zealand. 

1886 Sauxb, Hans, M.D., cjo Chartered Company, Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 

1893 SAxrBB HsLPBBnjs B., Advocate, Pretoria, Transvaal. 

1877 Saubb, Hon. J. W., M.L.A., Cape Town. Cape Colony. 

1896 fSAUNDBBS, Hon. Chablbs J. R, C.M.G., Chief Magistrate and Civil 

Commissioner, Eshcwe, Natal. 

1893 Saxtndbbs, Edwabd, Tonyaat, Natal. 

1893 Saundebs, Hon. Hbnbt J., H.L.C., A.M.Inst.C.£., P^th, Western Au^ 

tralia. 

1886 Saundbbs, Hbnbt W., M.D., F.R.C.S., Johannesburg, Thmsffaal. 

1880 Saundbbs, Juun, Sea Cliff, near Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

1891 fSAUNDBBS, JonN H., M.B., M.R.C.S., P.O. Box 92, Pmrth, Western 

Austfolia 

1881 Saxtndbbs, Rkv. Eichabdson, Rector of St. Matthew*s Churek, Nassau, 

Bahamas. 

1895 Saville-Kknt, William. F.L.S., F.Z.S.. Weld aub, ftrO, Western 
Australia. 

1897 Saw. Wiluam A., Lands and TUles Offiee, Perth, Western Amitralia. 
1895 Sawbbs. John, Bank of Australasia, Melbourne, Australia. 

1898 Sawtbbb, Hamblb C, Oxford Street, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

1884 fScANLBN, Hon. Sib Thomas, K.C.M.G., Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 

1887 Scabd, Fbbdbbic L, Georgetown, British Guiana. 

1883 fScHAFPBBT, W. L., Pretoria, Transwud. 

1885 Schbbmbbvckbb, Hon. Colonbl Fbbdbbic, M.LJL., Cape Town, Ce^ 

Colony ; and King William* s Town. 

1888 8ou(BPS, Max, Tete, vid Kilimane, East Afrioa. 

1889 tScHOLsriBLD, Waltbb H., Pwt Elisabeth, Cape Colony. 
1807 Scholtb, WitUAM C, M.D., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

1878 ScHoous, Hon, Hbnbt R. PipoN| Attorney»Qtnmil, KsngstotSf Jetmakei. 
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ScHBBiNBB, Hon. William P., Q.C., C.M.O., MX.A., Cape Town, Cape 
Colony. 

1898 ScHULLME, Oscar H., P.O. Box Vii'll^ Johanneeburff, Tranmaal. 

1896 ScHULLBB, WiLHBLM 0., P.O. Box 1077, Johonneeburg, Tramsvaal. 

1896 fScHULz, J. A. AuBBL, MJ)., Durban, Natal. 

1895 ScoBLB, JoHK, '< Transvaal JdverUser" Pretoria^ Transvaal. 

1895 Scott, Chablbs, Klerksdorp, Transvaal. 

1894 Scott, Major-Giwebal Sib FBAwas C, K.C.B., K.C Ji.G., Port of Spain^ 

Trinidad. 

1876 Scott, Hbitby, J.P., Adelaide, South Australia. 

1892 Scott, Jambs Philip, Messrs. William Dow f Co., Montreal^ Canada. 

1897 Scott, John, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1885 Scott, Waltbb H., M.lD8t.C.£., Great Western of Brasil BaUway, 
Pemambuco, Brasil. 

1893 tScoTT, William J., M3., CM., MaHtxhurg, Natal. 

1895 Sbavbr, Joxathan C. B. P.. F.R.G.S., Parnell, Auckland, New Zealand. 

1893 Sbatillb, Cbcil Euot, Kimberleyy Cape Colony. 
1888 tSMXJWiCB, Chablbs F., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
1879 Sbobb, Josbph S., J.P.» Savanna-lorMar, Jamaica. 

1894 *Srlou8, Fbbdbbick C, Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 

1885 SBifDALL, H.E. Sib Waltbb J., K.G.M.G., Government Souse, Georgetown, 
British Guiana. 

1898 Srkiob, Bbbhabo» Local Auditor, Nicosia, Cyprus. 
1881 fSBBTiCB, Hon. Jambs, MX.C., Melbourne, Australia. 
1879 fSBWBLL^ Hbnbt, Trelawny, Jamaica. 

1891 fSHACBBLL, Jambs, Huniingtower Road, Malvern^ Melbourne, Austrdia. 

1888 fSHAHP, Gbamtillb, J.P., Hong Kong. 

1896 Shabp, Jambs C., P.O. Box 27, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1 892 Shabp, John Mason, Auckland Club, New Zealand. 

1 889 Shaw, Fbbdbbick C. (Surgeon Superintendent, Indian Emigration Service). 

1897 Shaw, Lindsay J., Constabulary Department, Lagos, West Africa. 
1883 t^HAW, Thomas, Woorwyrite, Camperdown, Victoria, Australia, 

1883 Shba, Sir Ambbosb, E.C.M.G. 

1894 Shbilds, Edward, Kimberley Club, Cape Colony. 
1891 Shblfobd, Hon. Thomas, C.M.G., MJ«.C., Singapore. 

1897 Sbbllbt, John, Colonial Rubber Estates, Lim., Cape Coast, Gold Coast 
Colony. 

1885 fSHBNTON, Edward, JJ»., Weld Qub, Perth, Western Australia. 

1884 fSHBNTON, Hon. Sib Gboboe, MJi.C., JJ^., Crawley, Western Australia. 
1889 fSHBPHBBD, Jambs, P.O. Box 518, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1897 Shbphbrd, Pbbct G., P.O. Box 646, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1896 Shbpstonb, Tiieophilus, C.M.G., Pretoria, Transvaal. 

1893 Shiblds, R. Tbnnant, Perth, Western Australia. 

1895 Shinolbb, Edwabd P., Jun., P.O. Box 144, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1881 fSniBLBT, Hon. Leicbstbb C, Hyde Hall, darks Town P.O., Jamaica. 

1897 Sholl, Bobbbt F., Perth, Western Australia. 

1 884 Shrimpton, Waltbb, Matapiro, Napier, New Zealand. \ 

1886 Sim, Patbick, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1887 SiMBON, Bby. Philip B., M.A., The Rectory, Fort Beaufort, Cape Colony. 

1894 Simmons, Hon. C. J., M.L.C., St. Vincent, West Indies 
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1896 Simmons, Joseph B., J.P., Ferona Cottage, Lamb Street, Perth, Western 

Australia. 

1884 SiMMS, Alfred, Pennington Terrace ^ North Adelaide, South Australia, 

1883 Simon, Maximiuaji Frank, M.R.C.S.E., Principal Civil Medical Officer, 

Shigaprtra, 

1884 t Simpson, Edward Fleming, Pretoria^ Transvaal. 

1882 fSTMPSON, G. MoEttits, Atti^traUan (^ah, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1889 fSi^'^'SOW* Jambs, Bank of A/fica, Cttpe Toum, Cape Color y. 

1893 ,ST^irFio?», ErtHEHT ^. M*n,. 456 Main Sfnei, Winnipeg, Canada, 
1892 t^i^^so.^ T Boc»T£Ar», Umon Cluhj Sydney, Nrw South Wales, 

1896 ^iMS, Captain C. J., PJX Box 233, Johannfibiirg^ Transvaal, 

1884 Smsov> R. J P Me'boume CM, AmiraUa. 

1897 SiMeKLiB, EnwASD Q., J.P., Melrose Villa, Collymore Bock, St. Michaers, 

Bnrbad'iK 
' 1 890 SmcT.Aiii^'^TEVKNsoN, E., M.D., Strathalfan House, Rondebosch, Cape Colony, 
. 1893 SiTWT&Lt, Cbcil V Tratttdtiug Commu^hn^r BofhtfTi^i, Gambia. 

1885 SiTB^niaHT, Hon Sie Jascks, K.C.M.G,, M.L.A., Cape 7>>fm, Cape Colony, 

1882 fSi A nui "HP, CHAni.ivs Caet.ton Summer Hill, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1892 Skbrman, StBNicT M,R,C.S.E,, Marlon, Rangitikei, New Zealand, 

1883 fSKiNNBR, AI.LAN McLkan C.M.G. 

1880 t^*^^»^» Alexaxtjhh, MidjDtda Station, New South Wales. 

1896 Sloley, 11. C*, Goiernm^ii Satretary, Ma^eru^ Basutofand, South Africa, 

1894 Small, John T., Burritcr-at-Law, 24 Adelaide Street East, Toronto, 

Canada {Ccrrrsponding Secretary), 

1887 SstELLig, RoBMUT R., Estttm. New Farm, Brisbane, Queensland, 
.1891 Smith, Pnorsssun AimE© 3[ica, Ballaraf, ru:t(>riii, Australia, 

1885 Smith, Hon. Mr. Justicii Alfred V Lircts, Georgetown, British Guiana, 

1882 Smith, Charles, Wan^fttti, New Zraland, 
1889 Smith, Charles Grorob, Durban^ Katai. 

1894 Smtth, Major-Gekbral ^^la CaAntnis Hi>i-tED, E.O.M.O., C.B., Com- 

manding th^ Troops, Mdbourne, Aujstmliti. 

1898 i^MiTH. CoLi.v, 7 Bfft/$tt?ftter limd^ Pydn^^ New South Wales, 

1893 fSMiTH, Edward Roberts, il R.C.S.E., Cowra, New 3>uih Witles, 

1883 t^HiTH, Hon. Sir EiiwiN Thomas, KC.M.a., M.L.C., Adelaide, South 

Aii^^truVa, 

1897 Smith, Ebb, Queensland Club, Brisbane, Queensland; and Weribone 

Station. 

1894 Smith, F. Calft, Yalumbn, Avgaston, South Australia, 

1882 Smith, Hon. Mr. Jv^uck Fhanl m, Cape Coaaf^ Gi>^d C&^t Colony, 

1886 Smith, Franos Grey, National Bank of Australasia, Melbourne, Au$* 

tralia. 
1886 t^JktJTH. GioRfiR. Georgetown^ British Guiana, 

1895 Smjth, Oeoroe Datiti, Maf eking. Cape Colony. 

1895 fSMiTH, H.E, Si tt Gerard, K.C.M.G., Government House, Perth, We$t€m 

Austrnlit^. 

1888 tSMiTH, H. Q. Seth, Northern Club, Aueklattd, New Zealand (Correepond- 

ing Secretary). 
1888 I fSMiTH, Henry Flesher, Kyogle, Richmond River, New South Wales, 
. 1887 ' Smith, Jambs, Barr'iBter-at-Law, Dunedin Club, New Zeoland, 

1884 ; t^MiTH, Jamks Carmicbabt^ Post- Office, Freetown, Sitrra Leone, 
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1895 
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1888 
1881 

1896 

1881 
1881 
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Smith, Kt. Rky. John Tatlob, D.D., Lord Bishop of Sierra Leone, 

Bishop's Court, Sierra Leone, 
Smith, Hon. Mb. Justice Oliver, M.A.y Port Louis, Mauritius, 
fSMiTH, Robert Gbmkell, Nausori, F^i, 
Smith, Eobbrt Murray, C.M.G., M.L.A., Melbourne^ Australia, 
Smith, R. Tottenham, Standard Bank, Klerksdorp, Transvaal, 
fSMiTH, Hon. Thomas Hawkins, M.L.C., Gordon Brook, Grqfton, New 

South Wales, 
Smith, Thomas Hector, M.D., Moredon House, WaZmer Road, Woodstock, 

Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Smith, Thomas Henrt, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 
Smith, W. E., Bailway Depart., Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Smith, Wm. Edwards, M.R. A.C, P. 0. Box 1007| Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1887 I fSMiTH, WiLLUM, Georgetown, British Guiana, 

1877 I JSmith, H.E. Sir W. F. Hatnes, K.C.M.O., Government House, Cyprus, 
fSMiTH, W. H. Warrb, P.O. Box \90, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Smith, His Grace Wm. Saumabez, D.D., Lord Archbishop of Sydney, 

Greenknowe, Macleay Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
fSMUTs, C. Peter, M.L.A., M.B., CM. (Edin.), Mowbray, near Cape 
: Tcum, Cape Colony. 

1881 I Smuts, J. A., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1887 I Smtth, Wiluam, M.L.A., Gympie, Queensland, 
Snell, Edward, Durban, Natal, 

Snell, George, M.D., M.R.C.S.E., Fort Cai^'e, Berbice, British Guiana, 
Snryd-Ktnnerslt, Hon. C. W., Penang, Straits Settlements, 
Snowden, Hon. Sir Arthur, M X.C., Melbourne, Australia, 
f Solomon, Harrt, P.O. Box 1590, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Solomon, Harrt Douglas, P.O, Box 455, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Solomon, Hon. Mr. Justice William Henrt, Grahamstown, Cape Colony, 
f Somerset, Edmund T., P.O, Box 43, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
fSoMERSHiELD, OscLB, carc of Sir J, Sivewright, K,C,M.G., Cape Town, 

Cape Colony, 
SoMERYiLLB, FREDERICK G., Chartered Bank of India, Penang, Straits 

Settlements, 
fSoNN, GusTAY, P.O, Box 439, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
SoNNBNBEBO, Charles, M.L.A., Vryburg, Cape Colony, 
SouTHEY, Charles, Culmstock, near Cradock, Cape Colony, 
SouTUET, How. Sir Richard, K.C.M.G., Sout^ld, Plumstead, Cape 

Colony ; and Civil Servios Club, Cape Town, 
fSpENCE, J. Brodib, Addaide, South Australia, 
fSpENCE, Robert H., P,0, Box 564, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Spencer, Hon. Wellxam, M.L.C., J.P., Bunbury, Western Australia, 
Sprigo, Rt. Hon. Sm J. Gobdom, K.C J)i.G., M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape 

Colony, 
Spurrier, Alfred H., L.R.C.P., Eastern TeUgraph Co, Zanzibar^ 
Squires, William Herbert, Glenelg, South Australia, 
Stables, Henrt L., C.E., San Paulo Railway Co,, San Paulo, Brazil. 
Stack, Rev. Canon Jambs W., Fendalton Vicarage, Christchurch, New 
Zealand, 

18S8 ! Staib, Otto, 16 Gutienburg Strasse, Stuttgart, Germany. 
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1893 Stampkb, William Fkbofbick, Cape Town, Cape Cciomy, 

1893 Stakfobo, Waltkb J., Tipperary Gold Mining Co,^ Macetown, Otago. 

New Zeakmd. 

1892 tSTANLKY, Abthvb, Mtddelburg, Transvaal. 

1 882 Stawlit, Hbcbt C. M.Iii8t.C.E., Brisbane^ Queensland. 

1894 Stanlkt. Joseph Hrwrt, Dunedin Club, New Zealand. 
1898 Staplm, Gbobob W.. Stock Exchange, Melbourne, Australia. 
1886 fSTAUOHTON. 8. T., M.L.A., Egnei^ury, Melton, Vtetoria, AuttraHa. 
1897 Stead, Gbobob G., Strowan, Chrisichurch, New Zealand. 

1 882 Stebbb, How. Sib Jakes G. Lee, M.L. A., Ptrlh, Western jMstralia. 
1896 Stedtthal, AHTOvK.eareo/Messrs.A. Goers 4' Co., 9 Bekren 8trasse,BeriiM, 
1896 Stephen, How. Mb. Justice Matthew H., Sydney, New South Wales, 
1888 tSTEPHEW, How. Septimus A., M.L.C., 12 aConneU Street, Sydney, Nem 
South Wales. 
fSTEPHEWS, BoMEo H., P.O. Box 1017, Montreal, Canada. 
Stebw, How. Hebmaw, M.L.C.. Kingston. Jamaica. 
fSTEVEWS, Dawiel C, F.R.G.S., City aub, Cape Town, Cape Colouy. 
fSTETEWS, Fbawk, Durban, Natal. 
•fsTEVEWS, HiLDEBBAWD W. H., Port Dofwin, Northern Territory, South 

Australia. 
Stevewsow, Johw, Queensland dub, Brisbane, Queensland. 
Stevbwsow, Thomas, P.O. Box Z9Z, Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony. 
Stbwabt, a. p., Sydney, New South Wales. 
Stewart, How. Datid Ross, M.A., LL.B., Chirf Magistrate, Bathmrst, 

Gambia. 
Stewabt, Hon. James, C.M.G., RecHver- General, Suva, Fffi. 
Stewabt, Jambs, MInst.C.E., Auckland, New Zealand. 
Stewabt, J. C, 46 Queen Street, Melbourne, Auttralia. 
fSTEWABT. Thomas, M.B., CM., P.O. Box 88, Salisbury, Rhodesia 

{Corresponding Secretary). 
tSTETTLEB, Hewbt db VuxiERS, P.O. Box 174, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Still, William F., J.P., Dundee, Natal. 

Stokeb, How. William H., Attorney- General, St. John's, Antigua. 
f Stokes, Stephew, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

Stowb, How. Mb. JumncE Edwabo Alpbbd, Perth, Western Australia. 
Stone, Habbt, P. 0. Box 3207. Johannesburg, TransvacU. 
Stowb, Hbwbt, The Grange, Ingham, Queensland. 
f Stowestbbet, Gboboe D., Rand Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Stbawack, William, Durban, Natal. 

f Stbebt, Alfbbd R., Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Stbkbt, Awdbxw Kinboss, Gwelo, Rhodesia. 
Stbebt, J. W., Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 
fSxBiCKLAWD, How. SiB Gbbald, K.C.M.G., Chief Secretary, Villa Bologna^ 

Malta (Corresponding Secretary). 
Stbiwgeb, Chablbs, Messrs. Patterson, Simons, ^ Co., Singapore. 
fSTBOwo, Edoab, M.R.C.S., Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 
fSTRUBEN, Abthub M. A., C.E., Strubenheim, Rosebank, Caps Colony,, 
tSTBXTBEW, H. W., J.P., Strubenheim, Roeebank, Cape Colony. 
f Stuabt, James, Ingwavuma, vid Eshowe, Natal. 
Stuabt, Thomas J., Tutira, Hawkes Bay, New Zealand. 
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Stuckbt, Moktimbb, Victoria Square, West Adelaide, South Australia, 

Studholmb, Johh, Christckurch, New Zealand. 

tSruDHOLMB, John, Jus,, Coldstream, Hinds, Christchurch, New Zealand. 

Stubdib, H. Ewo, 240 StaU Street, Albany, U,S,A. 

Stubgbbs, Thomas, Public Works Department, Nicosia, Cyprus, 

Stubbock, David, Union Bank of Australia, Sydney, New South Wales, 

Sttmsst, Wiluam H., P,0, Box 2066, Johannesburg, TransvaaL 

SuMicBBS, Fbavk J., Bulawayo dub, Rhodesia. 

SuHDH, KoxBAD, Klipdam, Griqwdand West, Cape Colony. 

SnTHEBLAHDy M. T., Copc Town Club, Cape Colony, 

Sutton. Hon. Gbobob M., MX.C., Faisr FeU, Howick, Natal. 

SwABT, Thb Rt. Rbt. William P., J),D.,Lord Bishop of Guiana, 

Kingston House, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
•fSwAN, RoBBBT A., Georgetown, British Guiana. 
SwATNS, Chablbs R., Stipendiary Magistrate, Loma Loma, Fiji, 
SwATNK, Joseph Qoickb, Mullens River, British Honduras, 
SwBTTBNHAM, Hon. Sib Frank A., K.C.M.G., Resident-Generalof Protected 

States, Singapore. 
Swift, William H., M.I.M.M., Axim, Gold Coast Colony. 
SwiNBUBNB, Matthew, North Toolburra, near Warwick, Queensland, 
SwoBD, Thomas S., Land Board, Brisbane, Queensland. 
fSTMON, Datid, Fremantle, Western Australia. 
fSTMON, J. H., Q.C., Adelaide, South Australia. 
fSTMONS, Datid, P.O, Box 469, Johannesburg, TranstfoaU 
STMONDfly Hbnbt, M.D., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

Talbot, Hon. Abthub Phiixip, Resident Councillor, Malacca, Straits 

Settlements. 
Talbot, Georob, J.P., Richmond, Nelson, New Zealand, 
fTAMPLiN, Hbbbbbt T., Q.C., M.L.A., Grahamstown, Cape Colony 

(Corresponding Secretary), 
Tancbed, Augustus B., P.O. Box 400, Pretoria, Transvaal. 
fTANNEB, Thomas, Riverslea, Napier, New Zealand. 
Tannock, John P., M.B., C.M., care of Standard Bank, Cape Town, 

Cape Colony. 
TAPscoTTy Geobob A. M., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Tate, Fbbdebick, 28 Market Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
Tatham, Fbbdbbio Spbncb, M.L.A., 7 Timber Street, MarUsburg, Natal. 
Tatham, Geobob Fbbdbricx, M X-A., J.P., Ladysmith, Natal. 
Tatham, Ralph Hbathcotb, Advocate, Durban, Natal. 
Tattoe, Chia, Singapore, 
Taunton, Charles £., Maritzburg, Natal. 

Tatlob, Fbbdbbick £., Public Works Dept,, Spanish Town, Jamaica. 
Tatlob, G. W., J.P. 

Tatlob, Henrt, Willow Park, Zeerust, Transvaal, 
Tatlob, Hebbbrt J., Chief Native Commissioner, Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 
fTATLOR, Hon. J. Howard, M.L.C., Perth, Western Attstralia. 
Taylor, Perctvalb, C.E., Kinta, Perdk, Straits Settlements. 
Taylor, Captain Richard Stbanoman, Lloyds' Surveyor, Brisbane, 

Queensland. 
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1882 fTAYLOB, William, Clarendon Street East, Melbamme, Australia. 
1898 Tatlor, William, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1883 Tatlob, W. F., M.D., Brisbane, Queensland. 

1881 Tatlob, W. P., P.O. Box 292, Johannesburg, Transwal. 

1890 Tatlob, Hojc. Willlam T., M.L.C., C.M.G., Auditor- General, Colombo, 

Ceylon, 

1893 Teecb, Richabd, Australian Mutual Provident Society^ Sydney, New South 
Wales, 

1893 Tegstmbibb, Chables G., Bank of New S^ealand, WeUingUm, New Zealand. 
1897 Tbxflbton, Coloihel Johk M., C.M.G., Melbourne, Australia, 

1896 Tbxch, Samubl £., Glentilt, Maskeliya, Ceylon. 

1897 Tbnnamt, Majob J. D., Salisbury, Rhodesia, 

1896 Tbnnbnt, Hugh G., Abonnema, New Calabar, West Africa. 

1 894 fTK^BT, Richabd R., J.P., Blaxland Rd, Ryde, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1884 Tbschevaxbb, Chables db V., Avondals Station, Renwick, Marlborough, 

New Zealand, 

1883 Tbschxmakeb, Thomas, J.P., Otaio, Timaru, New Zealand. 

1897 *Thbal, Gboboe M'Call, LL.D., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
1897 Theophilus, David, P.O. Box 72, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
1892 Thiele, Haks H., F.R.S.G.S., Nausori, Fi^i, 

1897 Thomas, Abthub H., Galleheria, Madulkelly, Ceylon. 

1897 Thomas, Ed-wabd H. L., Oonoonagalla, Madulkelly, Ceylon. 

1 894 Thomas, Gboboe Colebidob, Public Works Department, Lagos, WestAJrlca. 
1886 tTnoMAs. Hon. Jambs J., M.L.C., Broad Street, Lagos, West Africa. 

1884 fTnoMAS, J. Edwin, Somerton, Glenelg, South Australia, 

1895 Thomas, John H., Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

1882 Thomas, M. H., Oonoonagalla, Madulkelly, Ceylon, 

1883 fTuoMAS, Richabd D., Christchurch, New Zealand, 

1884 Thomas, Robebt Ktffim, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1891 Thompson, Fbbd A. H., Bonthe, Sherbro, West Africa. 

1881 Thompson, Oeoboe A., Northern Club, Auckland, Ntw Zealand, 

1890 Thompson, His Honoub Habbt L., C.M.G., St, Vincent, West Indies. 
1894 Thompson, Hon. John Malbon, 63 Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1891 Thompson, M. G. Campbbll, Bonthe, Sherbro, West Afrioa. 

1 884 Thompson, T. A., Registrar of the Courts, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 

1894 Thompson, Thomas J., B.A., Barrister-at'Law, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 

1895 Thompson, William A., Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 

1886 Thomson, Alpin F., Works and Railway Department, Perth, Western 
Australia, 

1 885 fTHOMSON, Abthub K.,' Administrator' Generate Dept., Georgetown, British 

Guiana. 

1879 Thomson, James, Georgetofon, British Guiana. 

1886 Thomson, Subobon-Majob John, M.B., Queensland Dtfenee Force, 

Inehcome, Brisbane, Queensland. 

1896 Thomson, John E., M.B., CM., Assistant Colonial Surgeon, Accra, Gold 

Coast Colony. 

1894 Thomson, M. Chables, Rockhampton, Queendand, 

1897 Thomson, Robebt, St, John, New Brunswick, 

1895 Thomson, Samubl, Rand Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1897 Thomson, Thomas D., Middelburg, Cape Colony. 
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1880 Thomson, William, M.InRt. CE^. CaVe Imperial, Ko. \1 A^geciraa, Spain. 

1893 TaoMBON, Wm. Bu&ms, Hatrivoiitht Orange Free State, 

1888 flHOMSON, William Cuablbs, F.O, Box 3289, Johanneiburg, Tranavaai. 
1872 Thobmb, Coskslivs, Meaars, Afaitland ^ Co., Shanghai, China. 

1882 Thobke, Henbt Edward, Barbados, 

1897 THOiutunr, Hon. Nathan, M.L.C., Melbourne CM, Melbourne, Australia. 

1889 Thobnton, Bight Rky. Samxtsl, D.D., Lord Bishop of Bailarat, Ballarat 

Vtdoria, Australia, 

1884 Thornton, S. Lbsui, Resident Magistrate, Savanna^a-Mar, Jamaiea. 

1892 t'^uoBNTON, William, Maungakawa, Cambridge, Auckland, New Zealand. 
1891 Thorp, Stdnkt H., Charters Towers, Queensland. 

1886 tTiNLiNR, John, Nelson, New Zealand. 

1879 ToBiN, Andbkw, Wingadee, St. Kilda, Mdboume, Australia. 

1897 ToBiN, Wm. Andbbw, Wingadee, St. Kilda, Melbourne, Australia. 

1885 Todd, Sir Charles, K.C.M.G., F.K.S., Postmaster-Generai and Super- 

intendent of Telegraphs, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1890 ToLHURST, George E., Grant Bead, Wellington, New Zealand. 

1896 Toll, Benjamin, Charters Towers, Queensland. 

1893 Toll, John T., M.R.C.S., M.R.C.P., Port Adelaide, South Australia. 

1883 fTopP, Hon. James, MJi.C., Bathurst, Gambia, West Africa. 

1888 TouBSAiNT, Charles W., The Hollow, Maekay, Queensland. 

1889 fTsAiLL, Gilbert F., KandapoUa Estate^ Ceylon. 

1884 fTRATEBS, Benjamin, District Commissioner, Famagusta, Cyprus, 
1888 Tbatbrs, Captain H* de la Coub. 

1898 jTbatebs, E. A. 0., M.R.C.S., Besidency Surgeon, Kwala Lumper^ Strails 

Settlements, 

1888 Tbbachbb, Hon. W. H., C.M.G., The Residency, Perak, Straits SetHemenis. 

1888 Tbbqabthen, Wm. Coulson, P.O. Bom 1920, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1883 fTBELEATAN, Chablbs W., Bogul, Balaclava P.O., Jamaica. 

1890 Tbenchabd, Henbt, Bank of Australasia, Maitland, New South Wales, 

1897 Tbicks, Fbxdbbick C, ^66. Cdllins Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
1897 Tbigo, R B., Perth, Western Australia. 

1880 Tbiminoham, Wili4AM P^ The Grange, St. MichaeTs, Barbados (Corrc" 

spending Secretary). 
1878 Tbdcmbb, Fbbdbbick, Denver, Colorado, U.S. A. 

1884 fTBiPP, C. H., Geraldine, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
1883 Tbotteb, Noel, Singapore. 

1896 Tboughtok, Captain Cbcil C. W., J.P., FJI.G.S., Freetown, Sierra 

Leone. 
1869 Tbittch, Hon. Sib Joseph W., K.C.M.G., Victoria, Brtiish Columbia. 

1897 Tuckbb, G. a., care of Chartered Co., Salisbury, Rhodesia. 

1888 tTucKHB, Geobgb Alpbed, Ph.D., J.P., Annandale, Sydney, N.S.W. 

1897 Tdcbkb, Lt.-Colonel J. J., M.P., St. John, New Brunswick. 

1883 fTucKBB, William Kidgbb, 36 Bettelheim Buildings, Johannesburg, 

IVanevaal. 
1896 Tuowbll, Rt. Rev. Bishop Hbbbbbt, D.D., Lagos, West Africa. 

1887 Tullt, W. Aloocx, B.A., Land Board, Brisbane, QueenskauL 

1883 Tuppeb, Hon. Sib Chablbs, Babt., G.C.BIG., C.B., K.P., Ottawa, 

Canada. 
1896 tTuBLAND, A. DB Salbs, P.O. Box 1643, Johannesburg, Transvaal 
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1898 

1898 

1896 

1882 

1894 

1888 

1882 

1896 

1881 

1897 
i889 

1886 
1893 
1881 



1892 
1889 

1896 

1887 
1896 

1893 
1889 
1886 

1896 



1884 
1895 
1890 
1887 
1881 
1888 
1888 

1891 

1890 
1897 
1877 
1896 
1886 
1895 
1881 
1894 



Boyal Cohnial Instittde. 

fXraNBULL, Alexakdbs H., Elibank, WettUkgUm^ New Zealand. 

TuBKBuix, B. T., Wellington, New Zealand. 

TuBMBB, Abthur Liokel, Aocra, Oold Coaet CoUmy. 

fTuBinui, Hhitbt Gtlbs, Commeroial Bank, Melbourne, AuetraHa. 

TuBNBB, Jonathan 0., Freetown, Sierra Leone, 

TuBNSB, Hon. John Hhrbkbt, M.LJL, Victoria, Britieh CoUmbia. 

fTUBTON, C. D. 

TwoPBNT, Richabd E. N., Mdhoume Clvh, Melbourne, Australia, 

Ttson, Captain Thoicas G., Kimberleg, Cape Colony. 

Udal, Hon. John S., Attorney^ General, Suva, Fifi. 

Undkbwood, Edward William, TaUandoom, Koogong-Koot Road, Hau^ 

thorn, Melbourne, Auetraiia. 
Ufington, Hon. Sib Thomas, K.C.M.G., M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Upton, Pbbscott, P.O. Box 1026, Johannetburg, Transvaal, 
Usher, Hbnbt Chablvs, F.R.GJ3., Bistrict Commissioner, Belise, British 

Honduras, 

Van Bobschotbn, Johannes G., P.O. Box 55, Johannesburg, TVaneeaal. 
Van Bbbda, Sertaas, HauptmUe, Constantia Road, Wynberg, Cape 

Colony. 
tVANDER HovEN, H. Or., AfricoM Board of Executors, Johannesburg, 

Dransvaal. 
Van derRiet, Thomas F. B., Attomey^at'Law, Grahametown, Cape Colony., 
Van Niekebx, John, M.B., CM., P.O. Box 1050, Johannesburg, 

TVanstxuU. 
Van Nooten, Ernest H., Civil Service, Georgetown, British Gniana. 
Van Beesema, John S., J.P., 101 Boulevard du Nord, Brussels. 
Van Bbnen, Hbnrt, Government Land Surveyor, Barkly West, Cape 

Colony. 
Van Btck de Groot, S.H.B., L.S.A., Assieiant Colonial-^Smrgeon, Aeera^ 

Gold Coast Colony. 
Van-Senden, £. W., Adelaide, South Australia. 
Van Ulsen, Dire, Kimherley, Cape Cclony. 
Varlet, Hiram W^ Waymouth Street, Adelaide, South Australia, 
fVAUOHAN, J. D. W., Suva, F{^. 
fVEENDAM, J. L., M.D., Bssequibo, British Guiana, 
f Velob, Charles Euoene, Registrar, Supreme Court, Singapore. 
fVBNN, Hon. H. W., M.LJL, Bardanmp Park, near Bunbury, Western 

Australia. 
Venning, Alfbed B., Secretary to Government, Selangor, Straits Settle^ 

Venninq, Edward, Public Works Department, Battiealoa, C^lon, 

Vebet, Joseph C, C.E., P.O. Box 113, Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 

Vbblbt, Lons, Kingston, Jamaica, 

fVBRMONTyHoN. J. M., JLL.C.,Balu Kawan, Penang, Straits Settlemente 

fVEBSPBLD, Dnx, J.P., Attomey-at^Lam, Riveredale, Cape OoUmy, 

fViONB, James Talbot, Kimherley, Cape Colony, 

fVlLUBES, FBANas JOHN, C.M.G. 

Vincbkt, Sib Edqab, K.C.M.G., Ottoman Bank, ConstanHnople, 



TMurof 



1889 
1895 
1897 

1896 
1886 
1896 
1897 

1885 

1887 
1897 
1800 
1885 
1885 
1889 
1897 
1888 

1880 
1876 

1898 
1897 
1891 

1896 
1881 
1874 
1884 

1891 
1883 

1895 
1897 

1897 
1897 
1882 
1894 
1894 

1896 
1889 
W97 
1890 
1889 
1881 
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tVnrcBMT, Major Wnxuic Siadb, TownsvilUf Qtuemland. 

VnuTTy A. Pbbcital, Cuttanu Dept,, Accra, Gold CoaU Colony, 

\qis Sturmkb, His Honour Judor Spbnckr W., Pamell, Auckland, New 

Zealand. 
VoM WnrcKLRR, J. W^ MJ)., Georgetown, BritUh Guiana. 
Voss, HovLTON H., Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Vrrrdr, Dirk £., Port Elirabeth, Cape Colony. 
Vroom, Hknrt, Jc7ir.» Ebnina, Gold Coatt Colony. 

Waddrix, Grorgr Waulrr, J^., care of Auetralian Joint Stock Bank^ 

Sydney, New South Walee. 
Waqhorn, James, hamgAurg, Cape Colony. 
Wainscot, Hrmrt, The Bungalow, South Perth, Western Australia, 
Wait, Jorn Stubrs, M.R.G.8.K, Oamaru, New Zealand. 
f Waits, Fstrr, Urrbrae, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Waxrfirld, Arthur, J^alilabo, St. Vincent, West Indies. 
fWAXRiORD, Gboror C, Nickviks Rush,Barkly West, Cape Colony. 
Waloott, R. a., Jamaica Club, Kingston, Jamaica. 
Waioron, Dbrwrnt, M.B., CM., Assistant Colonial Surgeon, Quitta, 

Gold Coast Colony. 
Waldron, Jambs L,, J.P., Falkland Islands. 
fWALKRR, HoNf Sir Edward Nobl, E.C.M.G., Colonial Secretary, 

Colombo, Ceylon, 
fWALXRR, Hon. Giles F., M Ji.C., J.P., Colombo, Ceylon. 
Walker, H. R, Onslow Villa, New Brighton, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Walker, His Honour Chief Justice J. Batloon, St, Vincent, West 

Indies. 
Walker, John, Rosebank, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
fWALKER, Joseph, Hamilton House, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
fWALKER, R. B. N., M.A.,F.R.G.S., British Sherbro, West AJriea. 
JWaixer, B. C. Critchett, C.M.G., Principal Under-Secretary, Sydney, 

New South Wales. 
fWALKER, R. LesuiI, Hobart, Tasmania, 
fWALKER, Lisur.-CoLONEL R. S. Frowd, G.M.G., Commandant of Malay 

States Guides, PerAk, Straits SeUlements, 
Walker, Thomas A., Weston CoUege, Highlands, Natal. 
Walker, Willlam Henry, Ttntcrfield, New South Wales; and Union 

Club, Sydney. 
Walker, Wm. Hewer, Gwelo, Rhodesia, . 
Walklate, Joseph J., Brisbane, Queensland. 

WAJX,T.A.,Vice'Consul,NigerCoastProtectorate,OldCalabar, West Africa, 
Wallace, Edward Clement, P.O. Box 186, Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 
fWALUS, The Rt. Rev. Frederic, D.D., Lord Bishop of Wellington^ 

Bishopseourt, Wellington, New Zealand. 
Wallis, Hsnrt R., Chinde, British Central Africa. 
f Walsh, Albkrt, Port Elisabetk, Cape Colony. 
Walsh, R !«., Axim, Gold Coast Colony. 
Walsham, Walter R, 201 Loop Street, Mariteburg, Natal. 
"Walbbm, Albert Patrick, Market Square, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
f Walthr, Hbvrt J., Wellington, New Zealand, 
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1881 
1879 

1892 
1873 
1897 
1897 
1885 

1879 
1886 
1880 
1886 
1882 

1895 
1890 

1889 
1885 
1883 
1891 
1892 
1893 

1885 
1887 
1886 

1895 
1887 
1896 
1881 
1891 

1892 
1885 
1893 
1891 

1882 
1887 

1889 
1882 
1890 
1893 

1888 
1886 



fWANuss, Hox. Thomas D., M.L.C., Baliarat, Victoria, Auttratia, 
Wajsld, Hon. Likut.-Colonbl Chables J., C.M.G.y M.P.C., KinffsUm, 

Jamaica. 
Wahd, Hbnbt a., Premier Mine, Beaconsfield, Cape ColoniJ, 
Ward, William CcBTis, Victoria^ British Columbia, 
Wabdbop, Ai^xandeb Tuokbq, F.B.G.S., Labuatiy British Ikorth Borneo. 
Warb, Harkt, Wareieiffhy Gwelo, Rhodesia. 
Wabb, Jbbbt Gbobob, care of Bank of Australasia^ Mdbo^mtj 

Australia. 
tWABR, JoHKy Tatyoofif Yalla-y^Poore^ Victoria^ Australia. 
fWABB, Joseph, Minjahf Carramut, Victoria, Australia, 
fWABB, J. C, Yallor^'-Poora, Victoria, Australia, 
, Wabiongtok, Arthur, Moneague P.O., St. Ann*s, Jamaica. 
f Wabnbb, Ouybb W., Emigration Agent for Trinidad, 1 1 Garden Reaekf 

Calcutta. 
Wabbbn, Johx Reynolds, Durban, Natal. 
Wabton, I/r.-CoLONBL R Gardner, North Charterlaud Exploration Co., 

Chinde, British Central Africa. 
fWATBBHOusB, Abtuvb, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Waters, William. 

Watxins, Abnold H., MJ)., F.H.C.S., Kimherley, Cape Colony, 
Watuns, a. J. W., A.M.lD8t.C.£., Kwala Lun^, Straits SettlemmU. 
Watkins, Fbbdbbick H., Inspect, of Schools^ Richmond House, Monteerrai, 
f Watson, Chablbs A. Scott, Moonaree, Gawler Ranges, Port Augusta, 

South Australia. 
Watson, Fbank Dashwood, Lettahqfan P.O., Golaghat, Assam, India. 
f Watson, H. Fbasbb, P.O. Box 500, Johannesburg, TYansffaal, 
fWATSON, T. Tbnnant, Govt. Surveyor, Civil Service Club, Cape T(nt9, 

Cape Colony. 
fWATT, EowABD J., Napier, New Zealand. 
Watt, Willlam Holden, Sydney, New South Wales. 
fWATTs, John Whidborne, Ivy, Barberton, Transvaal. 
Wat, E., Sydney, New South Wales. 
fWAT, The Rt. Hon. Chief Joshcb Samubl J., Adelaide, South 

Australia, 
fWATLAND, Abthub £., Wcst Htll, Grohamstown, Cape Colony. 
Watlaitd, Chablbs F. B., P.O. Box 19, Johannesburg, TVansvaal. 
WATI.AND, Chablbs Wm. H., J .P., Lovedale, Belmont, Cape Colony. 
Watland, Walteb H.y Belmont Station, Grigualand West, Oapa 

Colony, 
Watlbn, Alpbbd R., MJ)., The Bracken, Perth, Western Australia. 
fWBATXB, Hbnbt £., C.E., Club da Engenharia, 6 Rua tPAlfandeya, Bio 

de Janeiro, Brazil, 
Webb, Alfbbd, Somerset East, Cape Colony. 
Webb, The Right Ret. Allan Bbchbb, DJ). 
Whbbxb, Lionel H., Rossland, British Columbia, 
Wbbbkb, The Right Rev. W. T. Thobnhux D.D., Lord Bishop of 

Brisbane, Brisbane, Queensland. 
Whbstbb, Alezandbb B., Brisbane, Queensland. 
tWBBflTXB, Chablb^ J .P., Mockoy, Queensland. 



Tear of 
Sectioa 

1897 

1880 

1884 

1883 

1884 

1881 

1891 

1896 

1897 

1889 

1895 

1887 

1898 

1889 

1878 

1887 
1893 
1896 
1896 
1895 

1886 
1890 
1894 
1881 
1895 
1875 

1891 
1878 

1895 
1886 
1884 
1895 
1883 
1894 
1897 

1895 
1891 

1891 
1883 
1890 
1882 

1898 
1897 
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Wbbstbb, H. L.y Johcmnetburg, Traiuwtal, 

Weqo, John A., MJ)., J.P., ColreviUe, Spanish Taumy Jamaica. 

Wkcl, BsNiiJcnf BBsm^ Mc^ekinp, Cape Colony. 

Weu., JuLirs, M.L.A.< MafeHng^ Cape Colony, 

Weh^ Mtbb, Maf eking ^ Cape CdUmy, 

Weil, Samuel, Mafeking, Cape Colony, 

fWBLLS, Edwabd R., Kent ViUa, Rondebosch, Cape Colony, 

fWELLS, Richard Noel, Kalgoorlie^ Weetem Australia, 

Wells, William, Kimberley^ Cape Colony, 

Wbmtss, Alxzamdbs, Bank of MauriHuSt Port Louie^ Mauritius, 

Weicdt, Hox. Henbt L., M.L.C., Colombo, Ceylon, 

Wehtwobth, FiTzwnxiAM, Uni4m Club, Sydney , New South Wales, 

Wbkton, William F., Song Kong, 

fWnr, FuDHBicx G., C.E., Kwala Lumpor, Selangor, Straits' Settlements, 

f WssTBT, Edmund W., PuUitop and Buckaginga Station, New South 

Wales, 
tWinxiASTH, GaoBOE C, 2 O^Connell Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Wbston, John J., Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 
WHiTAXBt, F. S., Bulawayo Club, Rhodesia, 
Whitakkb, J. J., King WiUiam's Town, Cape Colony, 
Whitb, John A., eare of Br, Magin, New African Co,, Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, 
fWHiTB, Hon. Robert H. D., M.L.C., Sydney, New South Wales. 
White, W. Kinross, Napier, New Zealand, 

Whitehbad, Hon. T. H., M.L.C., Hong Kong (Corresponding Secretary), 
Whitbwat,Rt.Hon. Sib William y.,KC.M.G., St. John's, Neufoundland. 
Whitham, Feed., CC, B,M., Wodehouse, Cape Colony, 
Whitmobe, Hon. Majob-Genebal Sib Gbobob S., K.CJLG., MX.C., 

Napier, New Tkaland, 
Whtttt, Hbnbt Tablton, Tarramia, Corowa, New South Wales, 
Whtham, Hon. William H., M.L.C., St. John's, Antigua {Corresponding 

Secretary), 
Whttb, Hon. J. B., M.L.C., Napier, New Zealand. 
f Whtte, W. Leslie, Adelaide, South Australia, 

{WicKHAM, H. A., J.P,, Conflict Group, vid Samarai, British New Guinea, 
fWiENAND, 0. F., P.O, Box 1352, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
WiENEB, LuDwio, M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
WiGAN, Herbert Wm., Foxbury Brewery, Boston, U,S,A, 
WiLBRAHAM, DoNALD F., MosUt of the Supreme Court, Freetown, Sierra 

Leone, 
Wild, Joseph H., A.M.In8t.C.E., P,0,Box 2M, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Wilding, Henrt Ambler, eare of African Association, Cdpe Coast, Gold 

Coast Colony. 
Wilkinson, Thomas, Posts Restants, Mexico City, Mexico, 
Wilkinson, W. Birkbnshaw, Adelaide, South Australia, 
fWiLKS, Samxtel Jbrrold, C.E., Rand Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Wnxcocxs, Edward J. R., Principal of the Training Institution, Georgs* 

town, British Guiana. 
WiLUAMS, A. J., Zomba, British Central Africa, 
Williams, Bbioabs R., Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 
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1888 WnxiAMS, Hon. Charlbs Ribt, TrMturer, Acara^ Chid Ooa$t Cohny, 

1890 t^nxiAXS, £. Vavqhan, J.P., Gcmg Gong, Barkly West, Ct^ Colony. 

1897 WnxiAMS, Eskist G. H., M.B.C.S., L.B.C.P., Medical Jkpt^ Kmgtton, 

Jamaica, 

1897 fWiixuifs, Ebmbst, A.M.Ik8T.C.E., Rand ^ CM, Johannetbwrg, 7nni#- 

vaal, 
1884 WzLLiAXB, Hon. 8ib Habtlit, Judge qf the Supreme Court, MeUnnamep 

Australia, 
1896 tWiLLiAicfl, James Augubtus, Bontke, Sherbro, West Africa, 

1890 Williams, Jambs Nblbom, Hastings, Napier, New Zealand, 
1896 WnxiAMS, John J., Heidelberg, Transvaal. 

1893 WiLUAMs, JosiAH, LJt.C.P., FJI.GJ3., clo Messrs, Wm, Watson # Co,, 

Port Said, Egypt, 

1898 Williams, Rby. Montaqux, The Parsonage, Bacchus Marsh, Vietoria, 

Australia, 

1891 Williams, Bobsbt, C.E., Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1888 t^iLLiAMS, Thomas D,, 3 Union Buildings, Johannesburg, ThmsvaoL 
1886 fWiLUAMS, Zachariah a., Manchester House, Lagos, West Africa, 

1882 Wqxiamson, Hon. Alsxaitdbb, C.M.G., lOLC, Belise, British Honduras, 
1886 Williamson, Samuel, care of Union Bank of Australia, Melbourne, Aus" 
^ tralia, 

1896 Wills, Gbobob F., P,0. Box 561, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

1880 WiLMAN, Hbbbbbt, Cape Toum, Cape Colony, 

1894 tWiLSON, Albert J., 89 Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris, 

1890 Wilson, Albzaudbb, 7 Bent Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1897 Wilson, Alexander J., Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 

1898 Wilson, Aiobn D., ejo H, Lindsay, Esq., Solicitor, Greenes Bmldings, 

Johannesburg^ Transvaal, 
1897 Wilson, Bbnjamin, Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 

1886 Wilson, H. E.Colonbl Datid, C.M.G., Government House, Belize, British 

Honduras, 

1896 Wilson, Edward L., Barrack Street, Perth, Western Australia, 

1883 Wilson, Frbdbbicx H., Cashmere, Christchurch, New Zealand. 

1891 t Wilson, Gbobob Pranolbt, C.E., Hobart, Tasmania, 

1897 Wilson, Jambs G., Rangitiki, New Zealand, 

1896 Wilson, John, J.P., KafgoorUe, Western Australia, 
1883 Wilson, John, Port Louis, Mauritius, 

1 889 Wilson, Bobert F. 

1881 fWiLsoN, Hon. W. Horatio, M.L.C., Selbome Chambers, Adelaide Street, 

BrisbanCtQueensland ; and Queensland Club (Corresponding Secretary), 

1894 Wilson, Wm. Alexander, Mahi, Seychelles. 

1889 f Wilson, William Bobebt, 31 Queen Street, Melboume, Australia. 

1896 Wilson, Wm. Street, F.B.I.B,A., P. 0. Box 100, Durban, Natal, 

1897 fWiNCHCOMBB, F. E., Messrs. Winchcombe, Castle ^ Co., Sydney, New South 

Wales. 

1887 Windsor, Pbtkr F., Windsorton, Griqualand West, Cape Colony. 

1895 Winoate, Bbt. Frederic W., St. Cyprians, Kimberley, Caps Colony. 
1897 WiNKFiELD, John, District Commissioner, Lagos, West Africa, 

1893 Winter, Jambs, HadfM Street, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
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1886 tWDfTBR-lATuio, HoK. Wx., MJLC, Noorilm, Murchison, Vtctaria, 

Aiutralia, 
1880 WiEOMAw, Kbt. a. Thbodobb, BJ)^ D.C.L., Viee-Provoit of 8t. Marjfi 

CoUegiaU Ckurek, P&rt EUgabeth, Cape Colony. 
1892 WnuoKOy H. Fbaiik, Maribogo^ Capo Colony. 
1892 Wutssso, Waltbb M., Mariboyo, Ctqpe Colony. 
1898 WiSB, Hbitbt O., Potenkam, Sydney, New South WaU$, 

1896 Win, PucY F., Gm^ Bntieh North Borneo, 
1895 fWiTHOOBD, J. H., Auckland, New Zealand. 

1897 WiTHBFOBD, RoBBST, Aucklond, New Zealand. 

1886 WxTTBirooM, FaxDnucx F. B., Perth, Western Australia. 

1886 Wrm, Bbooxb Iau, iSnmi i?t2&, iMiir Sydney, New South Wales. 

1895 t Wolff, Hknbt A., M.D., Salisbury, Rhodesia., 

1896 Wolff, Vxotob, Fairseat, Wynberg, Cape Colony. 

1882 WoLLASTON, Lt.-Col. Chabltom F. B., P.O. Box 690, Johannesburg, 
Transvaal. 

1889 fWoLBBLKT, Fbbdsbicx Y., Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 
1892 Wood, Andbbw T., M.P., Hamilton, Canada. 

1890 Wood, Bsvonx Horacs, JJP., Clairmont, Natal, 

1873 Wood, J. DxinnsTouN, Barristers-Law, Bothwell, Tasmania. 

1879 Wood, John Edwht, M.L.A«, Grahamstown, Cape Colony. 

1898 Wood, Pxtbb, Bumside, Adelaide, South Australia. 
1898 Wood, W. D., Riccarton, Canterbury, New Zealand. 

1897 WooDBUBK, William, P.O. Box 1303, Johannesburg, J^nsvaal, 

1887 WooDHOUSB, Alfbbd, M.£^ P. 0. Box 759, Johannesburg, Transtfoal. 

1888 fWooDHOUBB, Edmxtnd BnfOHAx, Afount GHead, Campbelltown, New South 

Wales. 
1896 WooDBOFFB, WiLUAx H., cjo Colouial Co,, Georgetown, British Guiana. 

1886 t Woods, Sibnbt Qowbb, Registrar, Supreme Court, Belize, British 

Honduras, 

1892 Woods, Thomas Loxtoxt, Bank of New Zealand, Levuka, F^i. 

1898 Woolls-Sampsok, Aubbbt, Bulawayo Club, Rhodesia. 
1890 Wbiqht, a. K, Brunswick Estate, MaskeUya, CeyUm. 

1887 Wright, Asthub Jambs, 79 Collins Street West, Melbourne, Australia, 
1898 t^BioHT, G. H. CoBT, Bergslier, Laurvig, Norway. 

1 890 WBizoK,Hox.SiBHKfBT J., K.CM.O.,Q.C., liLli,C.,Mdboume, Australia. 

1893 Wtatt, Chas. Gut A., Georgetown, British Guiana, 

1890 Wtxham, Alfbsd L., MJ)., 40 St. Afary Street, St. John's, Antigua. 

1882 Wtub, Johh C, Atffah Bippo, Tarkwa, Cape Coast, Gold Coast Colony. 
1896 Wtub, Samxtbl, 49 Elisabeth Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

1886 Wtlub, Bbtcb J., Kalupahani, ffaldumulla, Ceylon. 

1887 Wtkdham, Captaih WnxJAM, -SLB. Jlf. Consulate, Chicago, U.S.A. 

1883 Wtnnb, Hon. Aoab, MJi.C., Ballarat, Victoria, Australia, 

1 887 t'^ONOB, Gbcxl a. S., MJJL., Furth, Dargle, Maritzburg, Natal. 

1891 YouMO, Alfbbd J. K., B.A., Barrister-at'Law, Belize, British Honduras. 
1896 fYoiTKO, Hon. Captain Abthitb H., C.M.G., Chi^ Secretary, Nicosia, 

Cyprus. 

1888 fYouNO, Chables G., MJL., M.D., District Medical OffiOer, New 

Amsterdam, Berbice, British Guiana. 
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1894 fYouwo, H. C. Abthub, Fairt/mead, Bundaberff, Queensland, 

1883 t^ouNO, HoBACx E. B^ Fairymeadf Bttndaberg, Queeltsiand, 

1882 t^ovKO, Hov. Jambs H., M.E.C., Naseam, Bahamas. 

1888 YouKO, Jomt, J.P., 256 Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 
1897 YouNO, Walter J., care of Messrs. Elder, Smith 4" Ck>., Adelaide, South 
Australia, 

1896 YovKQ, William ALEXAin>BB, Cue, Western Australia, 

1883 YoTTMO, William Douglas, Assistant Colonial Secretary, Port Louis, 

Mauritius, 
1894 YouifOHUSBAMDy Captain Fbakk E., CLE. 

1887 fZsAL, Hon. Sib William Austin, K.aM.a., M.L.C., Toorak, Melbourne, 
Australiam 

1897 ZiBTSMAN, Louis F., Aitomey-at-Law, Kohstad, East Griqwdand, Cape 

Colony, 
1881 ZocHONis, Gboboe B., Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
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LIST OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, &c., TO WHICH COPIES 
OF THE PROCEEDINGS OP THE BOYAL COLONIAL 
INSTITUTE ABE PBESENTED. 

GBEAT BRITAIN. 

The Advocates' Libraiy, Edinburgh. . 

„ Anthropological Institate, London. 

„ Athenffiom Glnb, London. 

„ Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

„ British Mugeum, London. 

„ Brown's Free Library, Liverpool. 

„ Cambridge University Library. 

„ Carlton Club, London. 

„ Castle Mail Packets Co., London. 

„ Ceylon Association. 

„ City Liberal Club, London. 

„ Colonial College, Hollesley Bay, Soffolk. 

,, Colonial Office, London. 

„ Crystal Palace Library. 

„ East India Association, London. 

„ Free Public Library, Barrow-in-Furness. 
,1 „ Birmingham. 

„ „ Bradford. 

„ „ Bristol. 

^ „ Cardiff. 

„ „ Chelsea. 

„ „ ClerkenweU. 

M „ Darlington. 

» Derby. 

„ „ Dumbarton. 

„ „ Dundee. 

Hull. 
„ I, Kensington. 

„ „ Kilbum. 

„ „ Leeds. 

„ „ Lewisham. 

„ „ Manchester. 

„ „ Newington. 

„ 99 Norwich. 

„ „ Nottingham. 

„ „ Oldham. 

„ „ Plymouth. 

„ Putney. 

„ „ St. George, Hanover Square. 

„ M St. Margaret and St. John, West- 

yy tt St. Martin's-in-the-Fields. [minster. 
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The Free Pablic Library, Sheffield. 
„ ,, Stoke Newington. 

„ „ Swansea. 

„ „ Wigan. 

„ Guildhall Library, London. 

„ Hoase of Ck>mmon8, London. 

„ Hoase of Lords, London. 

„ Imperial Institute, London. 

„ IncUa Office Library, London. 

„ Institute of Bankers, London. 

„ Institution of CiWl Engineers. 

„ Intelligence Department, War Office. 

„ Japan Society. 

„ Liverpool Geographical Society. 

„ London Chamber of Ck>nmierce. 

„ London Institution. 

„ London Library. 

„ Manchester Geographical Society. 

„ Minet Public Library, GamberwdL 

„ Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 

y, National Club, London. 

„ Orient Steam Navigation Co., London. 

„ Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Co., London. 

„ People's Palace Library, London. 

„ Reform Club, London. 

„ Boyal Asiatic Society, London. 

„ Boyal Engineer Institute, Chatham. 

„ Boyal Gardens, Kew. 

„ Boyal Geographical Society, London. 

„ Boyal Institution of Great Britain, London. 

„ Boyal Scottish Geographical Society, Edinburgh. 

„ Boyal Society of Literature, London. 

„ Boyal Statistical Society, London. 

„ Boyal United Service Institution, London. 

„ Science and Education Library, South Kensington. 

Y, Society of Arts, London. 

„ Stirling and Glasgow Public Library. 

„ Tate Central Library, Brixton. 

„ Tate Public Library, Streatham. 

„ Trinity College, Dublin, 

o Tyneside Geographical Society. 

„ Union Steam Ship Co., London. 

„ Victoria Institute, London. 



COLONIES. 
British Nobth Amsbica. 

Tile Houses of Parliament, Ottawa. 

„ Legislative Assembly, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

„ Legislative Assembly of British Columbia. 
„ „ „ New Brunswick. 

M •> » Newfoundland. 

f> »f i» Ontario. 

„ „ „ Prince Edward Island. 

>. I. »> Quebec. 

„ Bureau of Mines, Quebec. 

„ Bureau of Statistics, Winnipeg,. Manitoba. 
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The Canadian Bankers* Association, Montreal. 

,, Canadian Institute, Toronto. 

„ Council of Arts and Manufactures, Montreal. 

„ Fraser Institute, Montreal. 

„ General Mining Association, Quebec. 

„ Geographical Society, Quebec. 

„ Geological Survey of Canada. 

„ Hamilton Association. 

„ Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 

„ King's College, Windsor, Nova Scotia. 

„ Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. 

„ Literary and Scientific Society, Ottawa. 

„ McGill University, Montreal. 

„ MacLeod Historical Society, Alberta, N.W.T. 

„ Natural History Society of New Brunswick. 

„ New Brunswick Historical Society. 

„ Nova Scotia Historical Society. 

„ Nova Scotian Institute of Natural Science. 

„ Public Library, Hamilton. 

„ Public Library, Toronto. 

„ Public Libraiy, Victoria, British Columbia* 

„ Public Library, Windsor. 

„ Queen's University, Kingston. 

„ University Library, Winnipeg. 

„ University of Toronto. 

„ Victoria University, Toronto. 



AUSTBALASIAN COLONIES. 

New South Wales. 

The Australian Museum, Sydney. 

„ Department of Mines, Geological Survey 

„ Engineering Association of New South Wales- 

„ Free Public Library, Bathurst. 
„ „ Newcastle. 

„ „ Sydney* 

„ Houses of Parliament, Sydney. 

„ Mechanics' Institute, Albury. 

„ Royal Geographical Society of Australasia. 

„ Royal Society of New Soutii Wales. 

„ School of Art, Grafton. 
„ „ Maitland West, 

n n Wollongong. 

„ Sydney University. 

„ United Service Institution, Sydney. 

Queensland. 

The Houses of Parliament, Brisbane. 

„ Royal Geographical Society of Australasia (Queensland 

„ Royal Society of Queensland. [Branch). 

„ School of Art, Bowen, Port Denison. 

„ „ Brisbane. 

„ „ Ipswich. 

», „ Bockhampton. 

BB 
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South Austbaua. 

The Australasian Association for the Adranoement of Science. 
„ Houses of Parliament, Adelaide. 
„ Public Library, Adelaide. 

„ Boyal Geographical Society of Australasia (South Austra 
„ Boyal Society, Adelaide. [lian Branch). 

„ Zoological and Acclimatisation Society, Adelaide. 

Tasmania. 

The Houses of Parliament, Hobart. 
Mechanics' Institute, Launceston. 
Public Library, Hobart. 

„ Launceston. 

Boyal Society of Tasmania. 
Statistical Department, Hobart 

ViCTOBIA. 

The Houses of Parliament, Melbourne. 

„ Athenttum and Burke Museum, Beechworth. 

„ Bankers' Institute of Australasia, Melbourne. 

,, Mechanics' Institute and Athen»um, Melbourne. 

„ Mechanics* Institute, Sale. 
„ „ Sandhurst. 

Stawell. 

„ Melbourne University. 

„ Public Library, Ballarat. 
„ „ Gastlemaine. 

„ „ Geelong. 

„ „ Melbourne. 

„ Boyal Geographical Society of Australasia (Victorian 

„ Boyal Society of Victoria. [Branch). 

„ United Service Institution, Melbourne. 

Wbstsbn Austbalia. 

The Geological Survey Office, Perth. 
„ Houses of Parliament, Perth. 
„ Begistrar^General, Berth. 
„ Victoria Public Library, Perth. 

New Zealand. 

The Houses of Parliament, Wellington. 
„ Auckland Institute. 
„ Gaoterbury College, Christchuroh. 
„ New Zealand Institute, Wellington. 
„ Polynesian Society, Wellington. 
„ Public Library, Auckland. 
„ „ Dunedin. 

„ Wellington. 

„ University of Otago, Dunedin. 
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Caps Colony. 

The Houses of Parliament, Cape Town. 

„ Chamber of Commerce, Cape Town, 
ft ti »» Port Elizabeth. 

„ Public Libraiy, Cape Town. 
1, ,1 Grahamstown. 

-,* ** Kimberley, Griqualand West. 

«f „ Port Elizabeth. 

Bhodesu. 
Public Library, Bulawajo. 

Natal. 

The Houses of Parliament, Pietcrmaritzburg 
„ Public Library, Durban. 

»i „ Pietermaritzburg. 

West Indies. 

The Agricultural Society of Trinidad. 

„ Agriculture Office, Antigua. 

„ Free Public Library, Antigua. 

„ Free Library, Barbados. 

„ Court of Policy, British Guiana. 

„ Houses of Parliament, Grenada. 

„ Institute of Jamaica. 

„ Jamaica Agricultural Society, Kingston, 

t, Boyal Agricultural and Commercial Society of British 

„ Victoria Institute, Trinidad. [Guiana. 

MAUBTrrus. 
The Public Library, Port Louis. 

Indu. 
The Agri-Horticultural Society of Madras. 

Ceylon. 

The Planters* Association of Ceylon, Kandy. 
„ Royal Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch). 

Straits Settlements. 
The Boyal Asiatic Society (Straits Branch). 

Austria. 
The Geographical Society, Vienna. 

Beloium. 

The Institute Colonial. 
„ Institute International. 
„ Soci^t^ d'Etudes Coloniales. 

£E 2 
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EOTPT. 

The Pablic Library, Alexandria. 

The Imperial German Government. 
Deutsche EolonialgesellBohaft. 

HOLLAKD. 

Colonial Mnsenm, Haarlem. 

Eoninklijk Institaat yoor de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkiind^ 

van Nederlandsoh-Indid. 
State Archives Department, The Hagae. 

Italt. 

Society Africana d* Italia. 

Society d*explorazione Commerciale in Africa. 

Java. 
La Soci6t6 des Arts et des Sciences, Batavia. 

United States. 

American Colonisation Society, Washington. 
„ (Geographical Society, New York. 
„ Maseam of Natural History, New Tork. 
„ Department of Agricaltore, Washington. 
The Department of State, Washington. 
„ National Geographic Society, Washington. 
„ Smithsonian Institution, ,,. 
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INDEX TO VOLUMES I. TO XXIX. OP THE "PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF THE BOYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE." 



Aberdeen, Earl of, on Canada, xxiL 186 

Aoelimatisation, yii. 86 

Addresses : on recovery of H Jl^. the 
Prince of Wales, iii. 100 ; Colonies 
in Royal Title, vii. 124 ; attempt on 
the life of H.M. the Queen, xiii. 204 ; 
death of H Jt.H. the Dokeof Albany, 
inr. 263 ; coming of age of H JLH. 
Prince Albert Victor, xvi. 146; on 
the Jabilee of H.M. the Queen, zviii. 
188 ; death of H Jt.H. the Duke of 
<31arence and Ayondale, xxiii. 90 ; 
death of HJEt.H. Prince Henry of 
Battenberg, zzvii. 485 ; Anniversary 
of Her Majesty's Sixtieth Beign, 
zzviii. 865 

Administration of Justice in South 
Africa, zzviii. 82. 

Africa, Extension of British influence 
(and trade) in, xzvii. 4 ; Develop- 
ment of Tropical, xxvii. 218 ; Eng- 
land's work in Central, xzviii. 50. 

Agricultural and Technical Education 
in the Colonies, xxii. 65 

Allen, C. H., on Gold Fields of Queens- 
land, i. 94 

American Protection and Canadian 
Beciprocity, vi. 205 

Angora Goat in British Colonies, iz. 
826 

Annual Dinners, iii. 213 ; iv. 1 ; v. 1 ; 
xxiv. 221; xxv. 232; xxvi. 240; 
xxvii. 850 ; xxviii. 228 ; xxix. 204 

Annual Meetings : (let) i. 208 ; (2nd) 
u. 121 ; (3rd) iii. 76 ; (4th) iu. 210 ; 
(5th) iv. 211 ; (6th) v. 218 ; (7th) 
vi. 262 ; (8th) vii. 831 ; (9th) viii. 
425 ; (lOtii) ix. 892; (11th) x. 378; 
(12th) xi. 861; (13th) xii. 402; 
<14th) xiii. 407; (15th) xiv. 852; 
'(16th) XV. 880; (17th) xvi. 858; 
(18th) xvii. 411 ; (19th) xviii. 162; 
(20thj xix. 147; (21st) xx. 184; 
(22nd) xxi. 151 ; (2drd) xxu. 163 ; 
^24th) xxiii. 172 ; (25th) xxiv. 177 ; 
(26th) xxv. 188; '(27th) xxvi. 164; 
<28th) xxvii. 155 ; (29th) xxviu. 157 ; 
(30th) xxix. 139 

ilntarotie Exploration, xix. 332 



Antipodean Britain, State Socialism 

in, xxv. 2 
Archer, Thomas, on Queensland, ziL 

263 
Ashantees, Our Belations with the, v. 71 
Ashworth, C, on Canada, x. 71 
Australasia : A Vindication, xxiii. 50 ; 
Telegraphic Enterprise in, xvlL 144 ; 
University Life in, xxiii. 98 
Australasian Agriculture, xxiv. 139 
Australasian Colonies, Indebtedness 

of the, xiv. 18 
Australasian Defence, xxii. 195 
Australasian Development, Aids to, 

xxi. 53 
Australasian Dominion, xv. 105 
Australasian Public Finance, zz. 

229 
Australia, Aborigines of, zzii. 32 ; As 
I Saw It, zzii. 8 ; Becent Impres- 
sions in, ziz. 120 ; Be-visited, 1874- 
1889, zzi. 242 ; Scientific Ezplora- 
tion of Central, zzvii. 87 ; Studies in, 
in 1896, zzviii. 119 ; Winesof, vii. 297 
Australian Colonies, Constitutions of 

the, ii. 48 
Australian Enterprise, Economic de- 
velopments of, zzv. 292 
Australian Life, Social and Intellectual 

Development of, zzvi. 80 
Australian Naturij History Gleanings, 

zziz. 36 
Australian Outlook, zzv. 138 
Australian Stock Pastures and British 
Consumers, zzvL 847 



Baden-Powell, Sir G. S., on Imperial 
Defence in our Time, ziii. 341 ; on 
National Unity, zvi. 48 ; on Colo- 
nial Government Securities, zviii. 
254; on Development of Tropical 
Africa, zzvii. 218 ; on the Financial 
Belations of the Empire. Can they 
be improved ? zzviii. 306 

Balance-sheet of the Washington 
Treaty, iv. 7 

Barrett, H. J., on Boers of South 
Africa, i. 175 
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Bate, J., on Opening of the Suez 
Cftoal, ii. 78 

Beanlands, Bev. Canon, on British 
Colombia, xxiii. 143 

Bechoanaland, xvii. 6 

Bedford, Bev. W. E. B., on Malta and . 
the Maltese Bace, xxvii. Ill 

Begg, Alex., on Canadian North- West, 
XV. 181 

Bell, Sir F. Dillon, on Indebtedness of 
Australasian Colonies, xiv. 13 

Benefits to the Colonies of being 
Members of the British £mpire,vlii. 3 

Berkeley, T. B. H., on the Leeward 
Islands, xii. 9 

Berry, Sir Graham, on Colonies in 
Belation to the Empire, xviii. 4 

Best Means of Drawing Together the 
Interests of the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies, vi. 5 

Birchenough, Henry, on Some Aspects 
of oor Imperial Trade, xxix. 104 

Bissett (Sir) J., on South Africa and 
her Colonies, vii. 86 

Blyth, Sir Arthur, on South Australia, 
zi. 181 

Bonwick, James, on the Writing of 
Colonial History, xxvi. 270 

Boos6, J. B., on Library of the Boyal 
Colonial Institute, xxv. 394 

Borneo (British), xxix. 61 

Botanical Enterprise of the Empire, 
xi.273 

Bourinot, Dr. J. G., on Marine and 
Fisheries of Canada, iv. 65; on 
Natural Development of Canada, xi. 
90 

Bourne, Stephen, on Extended Colo- 
nisation, xL 8 

Bowen, Bight Hon. Sir G. F., on 
Federation of the Empire, xvii 283 

Boyd-Carpenter, H., on Influence of 
Commerce on the Development of 
the Colonial Empire, xxiv. 315 

Bniddon, Sir E. N. C, on Tasmania, 
XX. 319 ; on Australasia : a Vindica- 
tion, xxiii. 50 

Brassey, Bight Hon. Lord, on a Colo- 
nial NavfJ Volunteer Force, ix. 355 ; 
on Becent Impressions in Australia, 
xix. 120; on Becent Social and 
Political Progress in Victoria, ixix. 
282 ; on West Indies in 1892, xxiii. 
323 

Brassey, Hon. T. A., on Studies in 
Australia in 1896, xxviii. 119 

British Borneo, xxix. 61 

British Columbia, xviii. 189 ; a Pro- 
blem of Colonial Development, xxiii. 



143 ; Goldfields of, xxix. 68 ; Mineral 

Wealth of, xxiv. 238 
British East Africa, xxii. 3 
British Empire, xxv. 167 
British Empire of To-day, xvi. 808 
British Federalism : its Bise and Pro- 
gress, xxiv. 95 
British Guiana, Forests of, v. 126; 

Notes on, xxiv. 51 ; Possibilities of 

the North-West District of, xxvi. 83 
British New Guinea, xxiv. 289 ; xxvi« 

193 
British North America, Indians of, ▼. 

222 
British North Borneo, xvi. 273 
British Bule in Malaya, xxvii. 273 
British South Africa and the Zola 

War, X. 105 
British West Africa and the Trade of 

the Interior, xx. 90 
Broome, Sir F. Ni^ier, on Western 

Australia, xvi. 180 
Bryce, J. Annan, on Burma, xvii. 180 
Building, Purchase of Freehold, XTii« 

210 
Burma, the Latest Addition to the 

Empire, xvii. 180 
Bury, Viscount (Earl of Albemarle)» 

on Balance-sheet of the Washington 

Treaty, iv. 7 

Calder, J. E., on Forests of Tasmania* 
iv. 173 ; on Woodlands of Tasmania* 
V. 166 

Calthrop, E. B., on Light Bailwajs for 
the Colonies, xxix. 98 

Cameron, Commander V. L., on 
Central Africa, vii. 274 

Campbell, W., on Postal Commnnioa- 
tion with the East, xiv. 223 

Canada, xxii. 186; and Ocean High- 
ways, xxvii. 398 ; and the States for 
Settlement, iii. 148 ; as I remember 
it, and as it is, viii. 45; British 
Association in, xvi. 95 ; Future of » 
xii. 88 ; in Belation to the Unity of 
the Empire, xxv. 325 ; its Progress 
and Development, x. 71 ; its Unde- 
veloped Interior, ix. 225; Lord 
Duflerin on, v. 252; Marine and 
Fisheries of, iv. 55 ; National Deve- 
lopment of, xi. 90 ; North-West 
Territories of, xiv. 69 ; Our Belationa 
with, and Great Colonies, xv. 41; 
Progress of, and Development of 
theNorth-West,xiii.l49; Beoentand 
Prospective Development of, xvii. 
106; Western, Before and Since 
Confederation, xxviii. 246 
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Canadian Community, Characteristics 

of, i. 162 
Canadian Lands and their Derelop- 

ment, zx. 278 
Cuiadian North-West, Seventeen 

Years in, xv. 181 
Carrington, Lord, on Australia as I 

saw it, zxii. 3 
Carrington, George, on Onr West 

Indian Colonies, xziz. 171 
Carter, Sir Gilbert, on the Colony of 

Lagos, xxviii. 275 
Castella, H. de, on Wine-growing in 

British Colonies, xix. 295 
Cattanach, A. J., on Relations of 

Colonies to the Parent State, ii. 68 
Celebration of the Queen*s Birthday 

throughont the Empire, xxvi. 377 
Census of 1891 : Correspondence, xyiii. 

333 
Central Africa: England's work in, 

xxviii. 50 
Ceylon, Irrigation in, xv. 223; Tea 

Industry of, xix. 85 ; its Attractions 

to Visitors and Settlers, xxiii. 209 ; 

One Hundred Years of British Rule 

in, xxvii. 314 
Chalmers, Rev. J., on New Guinea, 

xviii. 89 
Charter of Incorporation, Royal, xiv. 

352 
Chesney, Sir George, on the British 

Empire, xxv. 167 
Chesson, F. W., on Fiji, vi. 89; on 

Manitoba, iii. 102 ; on Polynesian 

Labour Question, iii. 34 
Chewings, Dr. C, on Geological Notes 

on the Coolgardie Gk>ldfields, xxvii. 

256 
Christian, Charles, on Cyprus and its 

possibilities, xxviii. 118 
Civilisation of the Pacific, vii. 149 
Claims of Officials in Service of Colo- 
nial Governments: Correspondence, 

xviii. 335 
Clarence, L. B., on One Hundred Years 

of British Rule in Ceylon, xxvii. 314 
Clarke, Lieut.-Col. Sir George S., on 

National Defence, xxvii. 117 
Clarke, Hyde, on Financial Resources 

of the Colonies, iii. 180; on the 

Utility of Establishing a Reporter 

on Trade Products in the Colonial 

Office, ii. 154 
Clayden, Arthur, on New Zealand, xvi. 

148; on Our Colonial Food Sup- 
plies, xxvii. 892 
Climates of the British Colonies, viii. 

180 



Coal throughout the British Empire, 

Distribution of, iii. 167 
Colmer, J. G., on Development of 

Canada, xvii. 106 

Colomb, Sir J. C. R., on Colonial 

Defence, iv. 217 ; on Imperial and 

Colonial Responsibilities in War, 

viii. 305 ; on Lnperial Defence, xvii. 

390 

Colonial Aids to British Prosperity, v. 13 

Colonial and Indian Trade of England, 

ix. 109 
Colonial Conference of 1887, xix. 4 
Colonial Defence, iv. 217 ; xxvii. 117 
Colonial Delegates, Reception of, xviii. 

252 
Colonial Expansion, xxvi. 3 
Colonial Food Supplies, xxvii. 392 
Colonial Government Securities, xviii. 

254 
Colonial History, the Writing of, xxvi. 

270 
Colonial Literature, Records of, 379 
Colonial Military Assistance and the 

Soudan, xvi. 214 
Colonial Museum Deputation, vii. 1 
Colonial Naval Volunteer Force, ix. 355 
Colonial Producer, The, xxviii. 76 
Colonial Question, ii. 58 
Colonial Reform, iii. 84 
Colonial Relations, iii. 13 
Colonial Subjects in Schools, xiv. 887 
Colonies and the English Labouring 
Classes, viii. 144; Dairy Industry 
in, xxviii. 194; Extinct Animals . 
of, X. 267 ; Financial Resources of 
the, iii. 130; in Relation to the 
Empire, xviii. 4 ; in the Royal Title 
— Memorial to the Queen, vii. 124 ; 
Light Railways for the, xxix. 98; 
Political and Municipal Boundaries 
of, xii. 311 
Colonisation, ii. 124, xx. 53 ; and Ex- 
pansion of the Empire, xxvii. 41 ; a 
Necessity to the Mother Country, 
xi. 8 ; Practical, xviii. 297 ; Social 
Aspects of, i. 135 ; and Utilising of 
Ocean Islands, ii. 117 
Colonisation of Central Africa, vii. 274 
Colony of Lagos, xxviii. 275 
Colquhoun, A. R., on Matabeleland, 

xxv. 45 
Combes, E., on New South Wales, xvii. 

46 
Commercial Advantages of Federation, 

xiii. 209 
Companies (Colonial Registers) Act 
of 1883; Correspondence, xviii. 
334 ^ 
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Conference on Colonial Subjects at 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 
zvii. 819 

Constitutions of the Australian Colo- 
nies, ii. 48 

Coolgardie Goldfields, G^logioal Notes 
on the, zzTii. 256 

Cooper, Sir Daniel, on New Soutli 
Wales, ix. 86 

Co-operative system for the defence of 
the Empire, A., xxix. 223 

Critical Position of British Trade with 
Oriental Countries, xxvi. 105 

Crooks, Adam, on Canadian Commu- 
nity, i. 162 

Currie, Sir Donald, on South Africa, 
viii. 880, xix. 223 

Cyprus and its possibilities, xxyiii. 
118 ; and its Resources, xxvi. 63 

Dairy Industry in the Colonies, xxviil. 

194 
D^Albertis, Signor, on New Guinea, x. 

48 
Dalton, Bev. Canon, on Colonial Con- 
ference of 1887, xix. 4 
Dawson, Dr. G. M., on Mineral Wealth 

of British Columbia, xxiv. 238 
Dawson, Prof., on Physical Geography 

of Nova Scotia, ii. 113 
Decline of the United States as a 

Maritime Power, iii. 194 
Defence of the Empire— Co-operative 

system for the, xxix. 223 
Defence Question in Trinidad, xxvii. 45 
Denison, Sir William, on Colonisation, 

u. 124 
Development of Tropical Arf ica, xxvii. 

218 
Dicken, C. S.t on Mineral Wealth of 

Queuisland, xv. 144 
Dixon, G. G., on the Possibilities of 

the North- West District of British 

Guiana, xxvi. 83 
Dobson, Sir W. L., on Tasmania, xviL 

252 
Domestic Prospects of India, i. Ill 
Dufferin, Earl of, on Canada, v. 252 
Dyer, E. Jerome, on the Colony of 

Victoria. Some of its industries, 

xxviii. 43 
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